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Its beauty, fragrance and 
convenience make the use 
of the delicious liquid den- 
tifrice RyBifoam a delight. 

Wise and timely mouth-care 
with this perfect antiseptic 
cleanser purifies, preserves 
and neautitt ies Nature's price- 


/f | y less pearl 8. 
/ ji 25 cents at Drugs YGJISUS. 


SAMPLE FREE, ADDRESS. E.W.HOYT &. CO., LOWELL, MASS. « 
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THE POINTED SPIRE AND CLUSTERED ROOFS OF KELMIS 


A Country Under Two Kings 


BY ROBERT SHACKLETON 


ITHIIN the triple encompass- There was awe in the conception of 

\) \ ment of Belgium and Holland the man without a country; but in 
and Prussia, and in actual Neutral Moresnet there are 3781 with- 
juxtaposition with all three, there lies out a country. “Under whieh king, 


a bit of land which for almost a century Bezonian? speak or die,” demanded An 
has been under the dual rule of rival cient Pistol: but change the threat to 


kings. Originating in mistake, the Moresnian and there would be 3781 un 
anomaly has been perpetuated by jealousy, able to give the saving word. 

by the inability of the two governments It came about through a geographical 
to concur in partition. blunder of that Congress of Vienna which, 
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after the sending of Napoleon to Elba, 


parcelled out Europe anew. Through a 
district known as Moresnet, which under 


the French Empire had been assigned to 
the Department of the Ourthe, the nego- 
tiators drew a line, intending to make 
division between Prussia and the Nether- 
lands. The northern end of this line 
demareatory, the point where the depart- 
ments of the Ourthe, the Meuse, and the 
Roeure converged, was well known, but 
about the southern end, so it was dis- 
covered, there were views variant. Prus 
sia wished to stand by the description 
in one article of the treaty; the Nether- 
lands claimed under another; and con 
tingent upon which article was to have 
foree was the status of a triangle of land, 
in the middle of Moresnet, some three 
miles by two miles by one, with an area 
of 850 acres. 

A decision was postponed. There were 
more insistent problems. Part of Mores- 
net was unquestionably Prussian, part 
Netherlandian; and between the two 
portions should be this Neutral Mores- 
net, this No Man’s Land. It was to be 
under the civil administration of both 
countries, but under the military juris- 
diction of neither. 


NEUTRAL LAND ON THE LEFT 


When the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
was separated into Holland and Belgium, 
it was Belgium that retained an inter 
est in the Triangle; when Prussia be 
came part of Germany, it was still to 
Prussia and its king that the Triangle 
gave recognition. 

Prussia and Belgium unite in the ad- 
ministration and divide the taxes; the 
money and the stamps of either country 
may be used; the courts of either may be 
appealed to; the burgomaster is alter 
nately from one country and from th 
other. And there ean be no garrison and 
no fortifications. 

From its ancient and still worked de 
posits of calamine, the hydrous silicate 
of zine, the territory is sometimes known 
as Vieille Montagne, or Altenberg, al 
though the “old mountain ” is but a low 
ish hill. From “ calamine ” comes “ Kel 
mis,” the name of the town where, as 
if by some law of precipitation, the 
population has settled at the bottom of 
the Triangle. 

Although Neutral Moresnet is but a 
few miles from Aix-la-Chapelle, and al 
though an electric-ear line will within a 
few months be continued from the city 


to its edge, it is a lost territory. It is 
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easily reachable from the village of Her- 


On the evening of my arrival in Aix | 
inquired at the hotel, at some neighbor 
reach Neutral Moresnet;: they had n 


rious impossible stations. But I set out 


cially, but who, misdirected from sta 


to his starting-point. 
No railway has its line through the 


Moresnet on one sicle . in Be lzium Mor : 
net on the other. 





door are the juxta- 
posed coats of arms 
of Prussia and of 
Belgium, not only 
dispenses punishment 
for petty delinquen- 
ey, but is the active 
governing power of 
the Triangle. He is 
assisted by a Council 
of Ten, a Committee 
of Beneficence, and 
a Committee for 
Schools; but even 
the awesome ly named 
“Ten” wield no real 
power, Tor counsel 
lors and committee 
men are alike chosen 
by the burgomaster 
himself and exercis¢ 
functions that ar 
only advisory. 

Nor have the peo 
ple of the Triangle 
any power of voting 
in regard to any pub- 
lie matter whatever 

Yet the burgo 
master is far from 
being an  untram 
melled despot. There 
are two commission- 


ers, one appointed by ‘FOUR BOUNDARY 








UNDER 
genrath, but this I did not easily learn. 
ing shops, and at both of the railway sta- 
ons, but no one could tell me how to 
lea at all, or guessed at random at va- 
next morning on the quest, and after some 
hours of travel and search was so fortu- 
nate as to find it. The \ love to tell, in 
the Triangle, of a recently appointed 
Prussian post-office inspector who went 


trom Aix to visit Neutral Moresnet offi- 


tion to station, returned haftled at night 


neutral bit. Tracks are in Prussian 


' The burgomaster, above whose office 
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Prussia and one by Belgium, who visit 
the Triangle whenever they see fit and 
to whom every act of the burgomaster 
must be pleasing. Should the two com 
missioners differ, the matter must go to 
Berlin and to Brussels for decree. 

Of the 3781, 1858 are males and 1923 
females; 1642 are rated as Prussian, 1302 
Belgian, 372 Dutch, 2 Italian, 2 Rus- 
sian, and 1 Swiss. The remaining 460 
are descendants of those who were in- 
habitants when the Triangle became neu- 
tral, and they are highly privileged. For 
their taxes remain the same as their an- 
cestors paid in 1814, and they are free 
from any military” service whatever. 
Alarmed at losing men from their armies, 
Prussia and Belgium some years ago be- 
gan to claim a few years’ service from 
such as entered the Triangle from their 


respective territories, but neither country 
has ever attempted to alter the status 
of the indigenes. 
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SOO HARPERS MONT 


Approaching the Triangle from Her 


genrath, there ine SCC! a low-rounding 
hill, a pointed spire, and clustered roofs 
half hidder mong trees; and that is 
Kelmis. 


The houses are built to the line of 
cobbled sidewalk, most of them are oft 
two stories, of brick or of brick-trimmed 
stone, and often a front is plastered in 
yellow or brown or pink; nor is the town 
without houses of little windows, wooden- 
shuttered green. Th» floors 


are tiled or bi eked, the ke ttles are cop- 


ty or 


per, the erocekery of ponderous Ss. Rain 


barrels are of monster magnitude. Mot 
toes are darned in flaming colors, as, 


7” May Liv 


d God give us good luck!” 





* PRE ENT BY THE ROADSIDE, THERE ARE SEEN THE 


HLY MAGAZINE. 
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Many a house has flowers in its windoy 
many a door is iron-knockered, many 
fruit-tree is trained against the wall 
Flowers grow freely, but not in great 
variety; and most prized is a yellow violet 
which the people deem infallible as an 
indicator of zine. 

When evening approaches, and the men 
come back from digging in the wet earth 
and pushing little cars on narrow tracks 
the people group genially for gregarious 
gossip. The young folk walk together 
up and down, or gayly and informally 
dance. The children play. Musie 
from the refreshment-gardens. 

May the first is moving-day; 


sounds 


and then 
the streets are filled with little two 
wheeled carts, heap 
ed high with things 
of the household, 
and one gains the 
impression that 
nearly every one 
is changing his 
domicile and, in 
deed, the citizens 
will tell you, with 
quiet complacency, 
that each family 
manages in time t 
live in nearly ev 
ery house in town! 
With all the world 
before them where 
to choose, they will 
not leave the Tri- 
angle, but variedly 
find the sple of 
life within its slen 
der borders. 

There are many 
signa for the sale 
of oleomargarine, 
drugs, and = drink, 
thus hinting at a 
possible proce ssion- 
al cause and effect. 
Within this tiny 
acreage there are 
eighty places where 
beverages are dis- 
pensed ! “Sang 
und Liehe, Witz 
und Wein. Sind des 
Le hens NSonnen- 
schein!” Thus, 


RUCIFIX AND SHRINE prominently letter- 


























STORIES BUILT TO 


ed in one of the houses, are the de- 
siderata of this humble Moresnian life 
expressed; only, in realization, the wine 
is generally beer and the wit is a humor 
> rather broad. 
Taxing is done with cheerful freedom. 
Restaurants and eafés naturally bear an 
important share, and evi ry dance, 
: little 


Dogs. too, are 


every 


concert, is a taxable oceasion. 
taxed; but only dogs of 
harness—“ les chiens de trait” 
“dog Tray.” Yet taxes, in all, 


be a little lower than in Prussia and only 


the poor 


seem to 





a little higher than in Belgium. 

The solitary policeman of the Triangle, 
jocularly known as the “ Secretary of 
War,” goes about with hurried assiduity, 
stooping under his responsibility. Dili 


gent in his business, he stands for two 


THE LINE OF THE COBBLED SIDEWALK 


soldi rs 
of Belgium or of Prussia may be ealled 


kings. But in eases of need the 


in; and, indeed, Prussian soldiers, patrol- 


ling with 


familiar 
They are 


watching the custom; for although Mores- 


slung rifles, are a 


sight along the border-line. 
net is the only place in Europe where 
there is not the slightest customs ex 
amination for articles entering, every 
thing which goes out is carefully scanned! 

On the whole, it is an honest sort of 


“ 


place. A man ean go safely anywhere 
night or day,” declares the burgomaster; 
and it is doubtless mere exuberance of 
heed that leads the barber to take in every 
evening the gleaming basin of brass that 
ut 


twinkles in front of his shop as the 
ward and visible sign of his calling. 
The Prussian Eagle and the Belgian 
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JUST OVER THE 


Lion have lain down together, but one 
intangibly gains the impression that the 
lion has not held the lion’s share. Prus 
sian governmental influence seems to be 
There 
the flaxen hair and blue eyes of Germa- 
ny. Although Walloon, Dutch, Flemish, 
French, and German are all spoken, the 


number of languages being inversely as 


stronge? 


to the population, German has practically 
conque red the rest; but it bears the marks 
ft the 


tongues it overeame. 


BORDER 


is a preponderance of 





IN BELGIAN MORESNET 


The vaccination of the children is a 
function civil and military. The burgo- 
master keeps the record. A Prussian 


soldier marshals the throng. The lining- 


up, the registering, the baring of arms, 
the incision, the relegation to the dry- 
ing rows—all is swift, methodical, eca- 


pable, amusing. 

There have been numerous plans for 
partitionment. A guide-book, taking a 
tentative decision for the deed, recently 
stated that partition was accomplished. 
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Anothe r plan is now under active con- 
sideration, and it is possible that while 
this is being written the final decision 
has been made. 

In 1903 the absence of definite rule 
attracted the attention of men who wish 
ed to establish a great gambling resort; 
it was decided to loeate here, large sums 
were spent in preparation, and gambling 
on an extensive scale was actually begun. 
The Code Napoleon, still operative in the 
Neutral Territory, prohibits the gather- 
ing of more than twenty persons for such 
a purpose, at one time, without specific 
authority. But the gambling promoters 
proceeded with much circumspection. 
They first decreed 
that no inhabitant of 
the Triangle should 
be permitted to gam- 
ble, and thus there 
was to be no local in- 
jury. And they ar- 
ranged to play in 
relays of twenty! 
They believed that 
the burgomaster and 
Belgium favored 
them, and that so 
long as the law was 
observed they could 
ignore Prussia. 

But the man be 
hind the sword cut 
the cleverly tied Gor- 
dian knot of. strict 
legality. The Prus 
sian King declared 
that unless gambling 
should instantly cease 
the territory would 
be partitioned and 
the neutrality should 
end. So the gam- 
blers vanished, and 
the neutrality — re- 
mained. 

Within Neutral 
Moresnet there is no 
court except the petty 
tribunal of the burgo- 
master. <A_ plaintiff 
may bring his suit 
in either Prussia or 
Belgium, as he may 
prefer. The Code 
Napoleon, altered CHATEAU OF THE 
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from time to time by mutual edicts of 
the two kings, forms the basis of law, but 
this law must be administered in accord 
ance with the procedure of Be lgian or 
Prussian courts. Pregnant of perplexity, 
all this. To Belgian Aubel or Prussian 
Kupen, to the court of Verviers or that 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, on appeal to Liége or 


Cologne—such is the whimsical alter- 
nativeness. A criminal may find him 
self before a Prussian or a Belgian court. 

My advent caused a genuine flutter. 
That I could be merely an American, 
travelling unofficially, seemed incredible; 
and officials, Belgian and Prussian, and 
even an English consul from a Belgian 





STORY OF CHARLEMAGNE, EMMA, AND EGINHARD 
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town, kept dh yppine in, one after another, 


acknowledging to me, over t ill beak rs, 


that they had been anxiously wired anent 


The nearness of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
avorite city of Charlemagne, tinges the 
entire region with faseinating historical 
color; and here, at the very edge of Neu- 
tral Moresnet, is Emmaburg, which was 
his favorite resting-place. <A little stream 
oes bending about the rock on which 
the chateau stands: and one vividly 
realizes that the brook has gone on, un- 
changed, throughout the thousand years 
passed since the time of Chark 
dd Emma and Eginhard. 


IS 


RY FROM THI SOUTH 


Emma was the Emperor’s daughter, 
Kginhard his secretary. A poet, a scholar, 
a musician, handsome, ingratiating, one 
whom Charlemagne himself trusted 
small wonder that Emma and he fell 


in 
love. But, Eginhard being only a see- 
retary, they did not dare to meet ex 
cept in seeret. On one occasion the 
princess allowed the young man to ré 


main until well toward morning—* And 
then they parted; but at parting, lo! 
they saw the palace 
with snow!” 

Confronted | 


courtyard white 


y such an emergeney, 


Emma acted with a readiness and deci- 
sion worthy of her illustrious parentage. 

















A COUNTRY 





She had certainly been imprudent in her 


entertaining of Eginhard with her father 
unaware; but her speeding of the parting 
guest was beyond all praise. For she 
promptly took Eginhard upon her shoul- 
ders and earried him to where his footsteps 
would not be evidence condemnatory ! 

But Charlemagne, unknown to them, 
was a spectator from one of the tower 
windows! Yet it all came out right, just 
as a sweet old tale ought to do, and they 
married and lived happily ever after. 
rhe sour Carlyle speaks derisively of it. 
“Charlemagne with wanton daughters 
carrying secretaries through the snow,” 
he jibes; but his intemperate pluraliza- 
tion shows how bent he was upon avoid 


ing all sweetness and charm. 


The chateau has been much bewindowed 
and largely rebuilt, but tradition holds 
that the most prominent tower was stand 
ing in Charlemagne’s time, and there is 
no reason to doubt that the lines of the 
courtyard are unchanged. 

Trees are attractively massed about 
Emmaburg, yet do not hide it from the 
view of Kelmis. Even within Kelmis it- 
self there is a general aspect of trees 
and greenery. To the northward the 
Neutral Territory is covered thick with 
woodland, as are portions of Holland and 
Belgium and Prussia there adjoinitig. 

At the extreme northern point of the Tri- 
angle are clustered four boundary-stones, 
one for each of the four jurisdictions. 

In the midst of the woods, southward 
from this, I chanced one day upon an 
ancient stone, hidden among trees and 
bushes. It bore the date of 1615 and 
was blazoned with a defiant inscription 
and a long-forgotten coat of arms. Men 
fought, three hundred years ago, to place 
that stone there and maintain it. And 
now, so completely forgotten! stumbled 
upon by a_ stranger, and lost to all 
other knowledge. 

I found even this tiny territory to be 
not without its own exemplification of 
the truth, which the traveller should al- 
ways remember, that the foreign mind 
works differently from his own. After 
vainly trying to be pleased with the as- 
similation of lukewarm coffee, I explain- 
ed to the excellent waitress that I desired 
it hot. Really, my German was right 
enough—but she fetched me not hot cof- 
fee, but a cup heated to untouchableness! 
Vor. CXV.—No. 688.63 
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On the first morning of my stay there 
[ laid out a roll of laundry. After break 
fast I looked for it, to give to a messen 
ger; but it had disappeared! The maid, 
so L found, had thought the articles, laid 
together, to be the American slecping- 
complement, and, with imaginable won- 
der at what she must have deemed an 
embarrassing multiplicity, she had tucked 
everything out of sight at the foot of 
the bed. 

The charivari is promin¢ nt among the 
diversions of the Triangle. Not always 
invoked for the delectation of the ne wly 
wedded, this, but, by a humorous perver- 
sion, even more for the distinguishment 
if such as have not married! The most 
popular musie at these open-air concerts 
is that made by holding a great seythe 
against the tire of a revolving wheel; and 
so excruciating is it as to make a lapse 
from virtue a matter for serious regret. 

Religious feast-days transcend in im- 
portance the celebration of any secular 
festivals. Even in secular recreations the 
religious element. is likely to be con- 
joined; in parades, priestliness and play- 
fulness may affiliate; and there is no bet- 
ter place for a secular outing than one 
of the stations of the Cross. Frequently, 
hv the roadside, alike within the village 
and in the wild-woods, there are seen the 
erucifix and shrine. “ Yet the people 
are not too good,” saVvs the priest, with 
subtle and tolerant philosophy. 

For the First Communion the entire 
population joins in the celebration. Great 
banners are hung on the outward walls, 
and in the cool light of early morning 
the streets are thronged. Led by a band, 
playing a stately march, the children come 
in procession around a corner and, the 
priest leading, circle through a grove of 
trees toward the entrance of the church. 

I saw not only the First Communion, 
but the Last. One day I met the priest 
going on his way to the death-bed of a 
woman. The kiister—the sacristan— 
preceded him, dolefully ringing a little 
bell and bearing a light which glimmered 
strangely beneath the hot sun in its 
cloudless sky. Following was a constant- 
ly augmenting group, and each man’s 
head was bared, and all were awed and 
still. They came to a village house, and 
the priest went in, and the women silent- 
ly followed, and the men stood reverently 
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OLD DWELLING 


at the door. And with candle and water 
and sprigs the last communion was ad- 
ministered, and a few great tears rolled 
from the eyes of the woman dying there. 

The amusements of Neutral Moresnet 
are important and numerous. There are 
associations musical, associations gym- 
nastie, associations theatrical, associa- 
tions for bowling, for dancing, for shoot- 
ing at the mark. 

These people, small though their ter- 
ritory, will not be cabined, eribbed, con- 
fined. There are two clubs for the train- 
ing and flying of carrier-pigeons! And 
| met a man whose delight is the gather- 
ing of newspapers in the languages of 
ill the world. 

For the men there are twenty clubs, 
but for the women there is none! “ They 
cook, they work, they make their chil- 


dren’s clothes,” said the priest, gravely 


iS IN KELMIS 


outlining their diversions. “On Sunday 
they go to church. On Sunday afternoon 
they walk out with their husbands and 
children. They know nothing else. They 
wish nothing else. They are content. Is 
it not well?” 

Yet one need not deem them to be al- 
ways under repression. I remember hear- 
ing a morning quarrel with the milkman; 
and—such are the geographical advan- 
tages of the place—not only the Neutral 
Land, but Prussia and Holland and Bel- 
gium as well, listened. perforce to the 
woman’s side of the argument. 

There is general pervasiveness of con- 
tent. There is a sort of al fresco freedom 
of life, an untrammelledness which comes 
naturally from long-continued absence of 
centralized restraint. The people only 
fear the possible impermanency of their 
pleasing status. 
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A Sermon 


and a 


Sinner 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


ROM the meadow, between the road 
f and the West Woods, came the 

sweetly shrill note of the meadow- 
lark and the riotous warblings of bobo- 
link. But these finer voices of the resur- 
rected year fell sadly upon the heart of 
the boy, heavy with its dreadful burden 
of secret sin. 

Although perching in desperate dis- 
comfort on the slippery edge of the oil- 
cloth cushion, wedged between his par- 
ents on the narrow buggy-seat, Ezra 
was keenly sensible of the spell of the 
spring, the jubilant gushing of lark and 
bobolink. Under their magie his be 
ing seemed trembling and expanding 
with life like that which thrilled the 
hushed earth. 

The very mystery of these impressions 
multiplied their power and_ intensity 
but the grim shadow of his sin could 
not be dispelled, even by the vernal glad- 
ness about him. 

At the cross-road from Thompson's 
Woods to the cheese-factory, the glisten 
ing tombstones of the graveyard came 
into view. 

The presence among them of a man 
standing knee-deep in a grave which lh 
was digging gave the child a keen shock. 
Death! And on such a morning as this! 
At all times terrible, its shadow on the 
peace of this Sabbath morning made 
him shiver. He counted the shovelfuls 
of earth the sexton threw upon the slowly 
growing mound at his side. 

How many shovelfuls would it take to 
empty the grave? Who were they going 
to put in that black hole? Was it one 
who had died a Christian? When would 
they dig his—Ezra Rue’s—grave? Was 
he a Christian? And all the time he 
counted the shovelfuls of earth! Sud- 
denly it came to him: 

“Tf I don’t see him throw out twenty 
more shovelfuls I shall die this year!” 


“ One—two—three—four,” he counted, 
denying in each interim the claim of the 


suggestion, but still counting with tragic 
carnestness. [low slowly the man moved! 
Oh, if only Totman would get out the 
twenty shovelfuls! Ezra almost prayed 
that the old horse would move slower 
or the sexton faster—but in his soul he 
felt either to be hopelessly impossible. 

“ Fourteen—fifteen—sixteen,” he con 
tinued. 

The man rested on his shovel; the 
boy held his’ breath. Would he never 
begin again ? 

“ Seventeen—eighteen !” 

A cloud of butterflies arose from a 
drying puddle; the horse started into a 
trot, and a corner of the woods shut off 
the boy’s vision of the sexton just as 
the nineteenth shovelful dropped upon 
the mound. 

Thompson was backing his horse into 
the shafts of his democrat wagon as 
thex passed. 

“D’y’ know Sassman’s Will died last 
night?” he ealled out in cheerful tones. 

After halting for “the particulars,” 
the Rues drove on, discussing with un- 
sparing realism the details of death by 
this awful contagion, while the child’s 
soul winced under the cumulative terrors 
which found their visible exponent in 
the grave-digger. For Death which could 
invade such a morning as this and lay 
its majestic silence upon the lips of his 
noisiest playmate, instead of those of 
some old man or woman, was more ter- 
ribly near him than ever before. And 
he had not seen that twentieth shovelful 
of grave-dirt fall upon the pile! 

He recollected the last time he had 
seen Will—pitching horseshoes. Now he 
was in Elernity! The word spelled itself 
in the child’s imagination with letters 
greater than capitals—something like 
those the stars might make, on a clear 
night, if they should all suddenly rush to- 
gether into the eight great blazing letters! 

At the church his mother shook out 
the front of her skirts, stepped inside 
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the vestibule, lifted Ezra’s speckled 
straw hat, wet her fingers, and plastered 
back the lock of whitish hair that seemed 
determined to curl upon his forehead. 
Then they all went solemnly to the 
family pew. 

Although Ezra had put on the garb of 
summer, in the form of baggy linen 
trousers and ealico waist, his hair had 
not yet suffered the inevitable spring 
“shingle,” but strung along down his 
thin neck like the frayed eaves of a sun- 
bleached straw thatch. His face was 
delicate ly white, save for two bright spots 
which flushed and faded in his cheeks 
with the rising and falling tide of his 
self-consciousness. His long, straight 
nose, high cheek-bones, and well-rounded 
chin redeemed from weakness the dreamy 
expression which large blue eyes and 
softly curved lips would otherwise have 
given to his face. 

His hands were never at rest. When 
not fumbling his starched shirt, his long, 
slender fingers were clutched tensely into 
his palms. 

As Miss Albright, the new teacher, 
arose behind the organ and began the 
solo, Ezra for the first moment forgot 
his sin. 

All the details of her personality—her 
curving lips with mischievous corners, 
her big gray eyes in which lurking 
bubbles of laughter seemed unconsciously 
to sparkle up to the surface, her soft- 
gray dress, her slender erect figure, the 
curling gray plumes of her silvery straw 
hat, and especially the little bunch of 
blue violets that trembled at her throat 

all these epitomized themselves in 
the impression which the boy received 


as she sang: 


‘I stood outside the gate— 
A poor wayfaring child, 
And in my heart there beat 

A tempest loud and wild.” 


Her rich alto was full of depth and 
power that he had never before heard in 
a woman’s voice. Then and there he ex- 
perienced his first, definite, personal con- 
sciousness of womanly beauty—and this 
new revelation banished the mystie fears 
of the morning to that second conscious- 
ness into which Fear sometimes with- 
draws only to clothe itself in darker and 
more terrible guise. 


Ezra could now barely see the plumes 
of Miss Albright’s hat above the organ 
and was watching eagerly for some move 
ment which would give him another view 
of her face, when the preacher arose and 
read the text: 

“ Wherefore I say unto you, all man- 
ner of sin and blasphemy shall be for 
given unto men; but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be for 
given unto men. And whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him, but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” 

Ezra gasped and grew ashen at the 
terrible words! How had Elder Kings 
bury learned his awful secret? And 
would he be called by name and de- 
nounced before the whole congregation / 

The preacher was a stern product of 
New England and had a genius and pas 
sion for “ conviction.” 

Ezra, the condemned, sat on the edge 
of the seat, his mouth open and _ the 
pupils of his eyes wildly enlarged. He 
breathed with the husky respirations of 
one sleeping or unconscious, and _ his 
heart throbbed like an engine. His 
clothing trembled about his thin, shaking 
ankles, as if an icy draught were blowing 
underneath the pews. His cheeks were 
whiter than his bleached linen trousers. 
He had lost consciousness of time and 
place. He had entered into eternity 
the eternity of agony of those guilty of 
the Unpardonable Sin. 

To him the preacher was the direct 
oracle of God, the voice of Jehovah! 
He caught each word from the threaten- 
ing lips and received it as an inspired 
and revealed truth. 

The preacher grew more terrible and 
fiery as he witnessed his own power. 
Women wept audibly and men dropped 
their chins uncomfortably upon their 
shirt bosoms. The orator’s imagination 
grew strangely heated and gave forth 
fierce and wonderful figures that sur- 
prised even himself: Eternity—the un- 
ending cycles through which the _ blas- 
phemers should drink the burning cup 
of their torment and die a million deaths 
—how long was it? If a bird should 
fly from the sun once in a thousand 
years, and each time carry from the 
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EZRA, THE CONDEMNED, SAT 


earth one grain not larger than a 
mustard-seed—when it had carried away 
the inhabitants of the whole earth and 
all the buildings and devices of man, 
had levelled the mountains and eaten 
into the bowels of the earth, when the 
world had been wasted by this infinitesi 
mal decay one grain, one in a thou- 
sand years—to a single floating atom to 
be borne away by this sunbird, then 
eternity would have just begun; it 
would be no nearer its end than at the 
beginning. 

The preacher closed his Bible and sank 
back into his chair with a consciousness 
of victory. He had carried conviction! 
The Lord had strengthened his arm 
mightily and he had dealt valiant blows 
against the strong walls of unbelief. He 
did not know that his awful blows, which 
had shattered the indifference of tired, 
discouraged, and gain-engrossed men, had 
fallen with their full brutal force upon the 
heart and conscience of a sensitive child. 
It was as if he had smitten the eyeball 
of the boy’s soul with his knotted fist. 

























ON THE EDGE OF THE SEAT 


The “baptized believers” were now 
invited to remain after the general dis- 
missal of the congregation. Then the 
minister made an announcement. 

“Friends,” said he, “in the midst of 
life we are in death! Last night Brother 
Sassman’s boy, aged twelve years, was 
summoned to meet his God! On account 
of his malignant disease the burial will 
be private. Let this death be a solemn 
admonition to all—but especially to the 
young—that Death may pass the aged 
and lay his hand upon the child. The 
youth may be nearer the grave than those 
full of years; he must make his peace 
with God and accept merey while it is 
offered to-day—or death may overtake 
him in his sins!” 

Ezra drifted out with the ebbing tide 
which filled the aisles—so dazed that his 
mother pushed him gently forward, in a 
perfunctory way, as she exchanged nods 
of recognition with those about her. 

The fearful vision of the blasphemer’s 
fate was still before the boy’s eyes. 
Kzra’s first awakening to consciousness of 
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his environment was with the sense of a 
faint, delicious odor. Miss Albright, the 
new teacher, was shaking hands with his 
mother. Ie knew before he saw her that 
belonged to her. He 
felt a thrill as her dress brushed his 
hand, and its perfume seemed to pene- 
trate to his heart like a kind word. 
Heretofore this had been to him 
simply an opportunity to escape to 
the horse-sheds with his mates: but to- 
day he lingered, and, with a strange fas- 
cination, watched those who were saved 
go in to partake, while the unsaved went 
to the post-office or loitered about. Tt 
seemed to him like the judgment scene 


the “perfumery ” 


4R THE GsROUP 


in the Bible, where the sheep are sepa 
rated from the goats. 

“Do you—ah—go in?’ asked Mrs. 
Deacon Thompson ot Miss Albright, who 
had also paused at the foot of the stairs. 

‘No, thank you, I’m going to the post- 
office,” was her cheerful reply. 

This surprised not only the watching 
boy, but the group of* women—who 


seemed also to have been waiting to 
learn whether the new teacher should 
be classed with the sheep or the goats 
for they hushed their conversation to 
hear her answer. 
Fzra wondered how Miss Albright 
could have sung the hymn so wonderfully 
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Then 


went out upon the wide, slanting plat 


if she were not a Christian. he 
form and listened to the talk of the men 
sitting on its steps or leaning against 
the trees and discussing crops. He 
passed on down the walk and leaned 
shyly against the fenee, where he could 
listen to those about the stile-post, at the 
end of the walk. 

Recognizing the group as “hired 
men,” Ezra drew nearer, for he judged 
all hired men by Chet and all farmers 
by his father; and he was not afraid of 
the hired men. Chet was his daily com 
panion, told him stories, turned hand 
springs and played ball with him, and 
sometimes slung him over his shoulde: 
like a bag of wheat. Besides, hired men, 
to him, represented the great unknown 
outside world. Chet had been to Cali 
fornia and had seen a man shot. Here 
was wisdom, experience, bravery! What 
matter that for seven days in the week 
this hero milked cows, cleaned stables, 
and “worked like a dog ”—clothed in 
faded blue overalls and a slouch-hat shot 
full of holes? He was still, to Ezra, one 
of the Immortals! This menial hero was 
not too great to talk to a boy about 
something besides driving cows, picking 
up stones, bringing in wood and “ mind- 
ing” in general. It was the proudest 
thing in Ezra’s experience to have a man 
who had been to California and seen a 
man shot talk to him “about things,” 
just as if he were another hired man! 

“Yes, sir.” said Chet, as he took 
from his pocket a brass-mounted buck- 
horn knife (with which he had killed a 
mountain-lion, skinned seven bears, and 
stabbed a road-agent “up in th’ S’er- 
ras’), and began recklessly to carve one 
of the posts, continuing: 

“T knew a fellow out in Californy 
that said if he could save himself from 
hell by hanging on to a hemlock knot 
he’d be damned if he’d do it!” 

“Tle must ’a’ been an awful hard case, 
an’ a mighty big fool t’ boot, to talk 
like that,” said an indigenous hireling, 
whose worldly experience was confined 
to having once taken a drove of ecattl 
to Philadelphia. 

“Well, he had mighty good stuff in 
him,” was the only answer. 

“What end did he come to?” asked 


another. 


AND 
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“Died with his boots on!” Chet ad 
mitted, candidly. “ Got in a row with a 
CGrreaser over his claim, an’ the feller 
dropped him right into the sluice-box 
one fine mornin’.” 

This seemed to be regarded as a 
righteous judgment by the home-grown 
hired man, who screwed up courage to say: 

“Tl bet he’d never ’a’ dared talk that 
way if he’d a-heard the old elder’s ser 
mon this morning.” 

“ Wouldn't, eh?” exclaimed Chet, con 
temptuously, as he jabbed his knife into 
the post. “Tl tell you this much, boys: 
If the real religion’s the kind that th’ ol!’ 
man give us this mornin’, J’m agin’ il 

hell ’r no hell!” 

Then he withdrew the knife, closed it, 
hitched up his suspend rless trousers, 
and strode off. 

These words made Ezra gasp. Yet, as 
he turned towards the horse-sheds, he 
felt a dim comfort in the thought that in 
hell he would have the companionship 
of so brave a soul as Chet. 

Hle hoped that the Sunday-school 
would last a long time—for he dreaded 
the thought of the long, still day at the 
farmhouse. Chet would not be back 
until milking-time; and even if he were 
to be there throughout the afternoon, the 
recollection of his terrible words of defi 
ance against the preacher’s God would 
have kept Ezra from companionable 
intercourse with him. There would be 
only the dreary day, oppressive with the 
heavy stillness of a country Sabbath! 

As he reentered the church and took 
his seat he felt a return of the sensation 
which had gripped him during the ser 
mon, and he would have rushed from the 
room if he dared. 

The superintendent was seeking a sub- 
stitute teacher for Ezra’s class in the 
place of the afflicted Mrs. Sassman. 
Ezra wondered if Miss Albright would 
not take the class, and it gave him a 
queer flurry of fear and joy as he saw 
her approaching with the superintendent. 

a Boys,” said he, “ this is Miss Albright, 
your new teacher. Please show her 
where you sit for the lesson.” 

The boys, except Ezra, made a bois- 
terous break down. the aisles into the 
room below. 

When Miss Albright and Ezra came in, 


the boys were throwing hymn-books and 
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le auping over the blue benches, which bore 
the sears of previous ill usage. A sud- 
den silence seized upon the rioters as the 
teacher took her seat among them and 
drew off her gloves. A touch of the awe 
of her womanhood, which had appealed 
so subtly to Ezra, also impressed his less 
sensitive companions, and they eyed her 
in a sustained silence of which their for- 
mer teachers would hardly have believed 
them capable. 

“We shall not do much with the les- 
son to-di 


y, for I want to get acquainted 
with you. I like boys and I want you 
to know me, so that you will like me and 


we can be good friends,” she said, and 


then opened the enamelled gold locket 
which hung from her chain and showed 
them the miniature which it contained— 
the face of a merry little fellow whose 
eyes seemed so much like her own that 
Ezra involuntarily glanced up into her 


face as she bent close above him so that 
he might Inspect the portrait. 

Yes,” she said, as if in answer to a 
question, “ he’s my little brother, and I’m 
sure you would all like him—he’s so full 
of fun and mischief.” 

It made Ezra thrill with new and 
strange excitement to have her come so 
close to him—this beautiful, girlish 
woman; this rare, gentle lady in gray! 
The sweet, glad brightness of her smile 
as she bent above him touched his mor- 


bidly excited sensibilities like a soothing 


and reviving draught. 

And she liked boys and hoped they 
would like her ! Like her? The love 
which Ezra gave her in that instant was 
an abject surrender greater than she 
would have dared to wish, for it was al- 
most worship. 

It was with a sense of awakening from 
a pleasing dream that Ezra climbed into 
the bugey after Sunday-school and grad- 
ually twisted his neck about in the effort 
to keep Miss Albright in view as long as 
possible while the old horse took the 
homeward road. 

The dinner, which was more elaborate 
than upon week-days, was eaten with un- 
common deliberation. As a consequence 
all ate more heartily than usual, and Mr. 
Rue arose from the table with a dull, 
heated, “ Sunday feeling,” pulled off his 
boots, laid aside his coat, and settled back 
into the deep rocker with the denomina- 


tional paper in his hands and his feet in 
a kitchen chair. The warm sun came in 
through the window and lay in a bright 
zone across his knees. The paper fell 
from his hands, the purring cat leaped 
into his lap, and soon he was deep in 
the comfort of his afternoon nap. 

As Ezra’s mother cleared the table, 
in subdued tones she hummed the solo 
which Miss Albright had sung—some 
times repeating snatches of the words, 
then vaguely following the melody only. 
The boy, listening in silence and wiping 
each dish with laborious care, felt 
that there was something in it that he 
had not noticed when Miss Albright 
sang: a vague, indefinite hint that his 
mother’s thoughts were upon the wretch- 
ed little boy—for it seemed to him that 
the “poor wayfaring child” must have 
been a boy—-who “stood outside the 
gate,” rather than upon the music. 

Anyway, he knew that if it had been 


his mother she would have let the 


wretched child in and would have helped 
him in his trouble. Looking at her toil- 
worn hands, a new sense of their mean- 
ing came to Ezra and he felt sure that 
they would, if they could, undo at any 
cost the gate that shut him out from 
heaven. They became typical of her— 
stood for her, spoke for her in a dumb, 
appealing way as no words could have 
done!—for words were so small a part 
of her life that they could not epitomize 
her personality. It took hands, small, 
worn, wrinkled hands, to do that! 

After the dish-washing was done Ezra 
strolled into the yard, feeling that he 
would be less alone out-of-doors than in 
the house with his sleeping father, and 
his silent mother reading her Bible. 

Ile went to look at the pigs, and 
watched the hens scratching in the 
straw; his soul ached with envy of the 
comfort of their dumb, unthinking ex- 
istence. Just to stop thinking—what a 
heaven that would be! 

The ceaseless “ C-r-r-00-00 !—oo-00!” of 
the doves. as they inflated their breasts 
and dipped their heads in a menacing 
way before their mates strutting on the 
wagon-shed roof, seemed a_ deliberate 
mockery of gloomy thoughts. Suddenly 
the doves circled away on swift wings to- 
wards a neighbor’s barn. Vaguely con- 
scious of the grace of their flight, he was 
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glad to have them gone with their mourn- 
ful noise. The soft grays of their plu- 
mage, however, made him think of Miss 
Albright, and again he saw her standing 
behind the organ—the bunch of blue vio- 
lets trembling at her throat. 

Violets! There were hundreds of them 
down in the hollow of the orchard. He 
went to where they grew, feeling that 
they would somehow make her seem a 
little nearer to him. In the hollow, near 
the brook, the turf was blue with them, 
and he soon gathered all his hand could 
hold and started for the house, realizing 
that the excitement of choosing and pick- 
ing them had broken in upon his haunt- 
ing fears, and, if only for a moment, the 
Vou. CXV.—No. 688. —64 
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awful presence of his sin had faded into 
less painful consciousness. 

What should he now do? Again the 
violets, with their faint suggestion of 
Miss Albright, brought a hope of mo- 
mentary relief. 

He stretched himself out upon the cel- 
lar “hatechway,” divided his violets into 
two equal bunches, and began a process 
with which every country boy is famil- 
iar. Drawing two violets from the same 
bunch, he locked their heads, and with a 
quick jerk snapped the head of the 
weaker one from its stem. The victori- 
ous specimen was then pitted against 
others from the same bunch until it met 
an entagonist with a hardier neck, and 
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the slaughter was continued until only 
one of the first bunch remained. 

This victor was placed under the shade 
of a big burdock-leaf, to contest the ulti- 
mate honor with the survivor of the sec- 
ond bunch. 

When the several heads and stems of 
ill save these two sprinkled the hot 
boards of the hatehway, he locked the 
two “champions” in mortal duel, paused 
a moment to guess which would prove 
victor, and then gave the fatal jerk. The 
violet of his choice survived! 

But what of it? What of anything? 
Ile did not even take the pains to toss 
the stem aside, but let it drop listlessly 
from his fingers on the heap of the slain. 
Then he rolled over on his back, pulled 
his hat partially over his eyes, clasped 
his hands above his head, and again took 
up his problem. 

A blackbird filled the air with the con 
tented sound of its mellow “ twinge-e-e !” 
as it spread and skewed its vanelike tail 
and rutied its glistening wings; a king- 
bird pestered a crow in its flight, and 
from the barnyard came plaintive bleats 
of a bereaved cow mourning for the bull- 
calf upon whose carcass the crows were 
feasting in a corner of the meadow fence. 

From the death of the calf it was a 
quick and inevitabl step to the death 
of his playmate—to the universal death 
on every hand! There was no sunshine 
bright enough to dispel its black shadow, 
no musie glad enough to hush its fearful 
Vo1er Then he went over each incident, 
thought, and emotion of the day. The 
day? Could this be the same day in the 
morning of which he had seen the sex- 
ton digging Willie’s grave and heard the 
awful sermon? It seemed a year. Then 
there was the night—days and _ nights, 
nights and days—and then eternity 
hefore him! Oh, if he might never have 
heen born! If he might only have died 
like the calf, which had no eternity! 

Over and over again he turned the 
awful problem, always to find himself 
again at the point of beginning. But 
kindly Nature showered her sunshine 
down upon the wretched boy, until his 
eyes closed, the lines about his mouth 
relaxed, and he slept. 

A listener might have caught from 
his intermittent mumblings the broken 


words: 


* One—thousand—years—elernily!” 

These echoes of his troubled dreams 
finally ceased and a natural smile came 
upon his lips. When he awoke it was 
from a dream of a beautiful gray angel 
that had stooped above him and _ kissed 
his forehead. He was going to ask her 
to plead with God to have merey on him 

but she was gone, and he awoke with 
a start to hear his father, who stood in 
the door rubbing his eyes, calling: 

* Come, Ezry! It’s time t’ fetch th’ 
cows!” 

At school he did not even venture to 
speak to Miss Albright unless she _firsi 
spoke to him. 

The days slipped by without the in- 
timacy with his teacher for which Ezra 
hungered. At times, however, the im- 
pulse was strong within him to go to her 
and confess his seeret, feeling sure that 
she at least would give the comfort of 
pity. But these impulses were usually 
followed by a reaction in which he was 
violently beset with the fear that even 
she might gain a suspicion of his awful 
guilt. Onee he had seen throngh the 
bars of a jail a man under senience of 
death. Ezra fancied that if his sin be 
came known he would become an object 
of publie horror and shame like this con 
demned murderer. 

Such was his mental state one day to- 
ward the end of Miss Albright’s first 
term. During the whole of the drowsy 
afternoon he sat listlessly toying with 
his slate and pencil, gazing abstractedly 
at the patch of bare wall just above Miss 
Albright’s head, from which the plaster 
ing had dropped, and watched the dan- 
cing dust motes in the shafts of sunlight. 

The reading class recited in droning 
tones, and even Miss Albright seemed 
inoculated with the dreamy indolence of 
the day, for she listened with a far-away 
look in her eyes and was strangely in- 
different to the blundering  singsong 
rendering of “The Queen of the May.” 

But instead of lulling Ezra to peace, 
could nc longer master the sobs that he 
had been swallowing back. 

Miss Albright said no more, but drew 
his head close against her, laid aside his 
hat, and stroked his hair and _ tear-wet 
face. It was many minutes before he 
regained sufficient control of his emo- 
tions to speak. 
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the day awakened his sensibilities to a 
painful extreme. The stillness seemed 
tense and oppressive—surcharged with 
some tremendous, mysterious excitement. 
What could be about to happen so great 
that the earth must hold its breath? 
What if the world should come to an end ¢ 

When school was dismissed the teacher 
was too preoccupied to notice the shy, 
troubled face which, for a moment, lifted 
its large blue eyes in an appealing glance 
to her and then passed swiftly out of the 
entry door. 

There was something essentially syl- 
van in her nature, and its drawings were 
strong upon this August afternoon. 
Leaving all behind her, she took a short 
cut through the meadow and along the 
path to the centre of Thompson's Woods. 
Iler movements were noiseless as_ those 
of a hunter, and did not even disturb 
the chatter of the red squirrels chasing 
each other about in the beeches. 

The sunlight fell in quivering blotches 
upon the pale sward of the more open 
spaces. But it was not these for which 
the young woman hungered. Across the 
factory road, beyond the cemetery, were 
the Big Woods whose deep shadows had 
vanquished the grass and brought forth 
ferns and mosses. In these still depths 
the partridge reared her speckled brood 
and foxes burrowed among the roots; and 
here, in the cool dampness, the ground 
nuts expanded their delicious bulbs and 
the crumpled joints of bitter crinkle-root 
ran their zizgag fingers through beds of 
buried leaves. She was annoyed at the 
sight of the intrusive picnie tables and 
benches and deserted lemonade-bunks a 
little distance beyond her. Without a 
pause she hurried on towards the Big 
Woods. But as she neared a booth, a 
strange sound arrested her. She stopped 
to listen. Surely it was not the ery of 
a bird, the scolding of a squirrel, or the 
creaking of rubbing branches? It was 
the sobbing of a human being! 

Her first thought was to retreat, but 
curiosity for the moment held her and 
she continued to stand and listen. 

Again it came—this time clear and 
distinct. There could be no mistake 
about it to her ear, long habituated to 
the wails of unhappy youngsters. It was 


the sound of a boy crying. 
She crept softly to the booth and 


peered in through a crack in the rough 
boards. Kneeling in one corner of the 
shed was Ezra Rue, his head bowed 
against the splintery sides of the boards. 
Ile had been praying, but now articu 
late words were lost in the contusion of 
his sobs. 

She stole quietly away and watched 
the door of the shanty until, after sev- 
eral minutes, he came out. His pale, 
troubled face, shining white hair, and 
thin, stooping form—as he stumbled 
along, his chest still heaving with ocea- 
sional and involuntary sighs—made as 
forlorn and pitiable a figure as she had 
ever seen. It touched to the quick the 
latent motherhood in the young woman. 
The slow, weary, hopeless effort with 
which he climbed the fence and rested 
a moment on the top rail, betrayed his 
exhausted condition! 

“Ezra! Oh, Ezra!” she called to him. 

He started nervously at the sound of 
her voice, and seemed about to run up 
the road, hut when he saw her he paused 
and stammered: 

“ Yessum.” 

She came quickly to him and said: 

“Tf you are not in a hurry, come back 
into the woods with me; I want you to 
show me where you think would be the 
best place to put up the swings when we 
have our school picnic.” 

He led the way back towards the 
centre of the woods, where the skeleton 
picnie-tables stood under the _ tallest 
trees, near a central clearing. 

When they reached the safe seclusion 
of the benches Miss Albright sat down 
and drew aside her skirts to make a place 
close beside her for the boy. As he 
shrank timidly upon the edge of the 
bench, she put her arm around him 
and said: 

“Ezra, something is troubling you. I 
ean’t hear to see you go on feeling this 
way, for I love you, and I want to help 
you, if you will let me. Nothing helps 
us so much as to have some true friend 
to whom we can tell all our troubles 
and who will understand and love us, 
whatever may be the matter.” 

The touch of her arm along his back, 
the gentleness of her voice, and the 
words “T love you,” were so strange, so 
sweet, so humanly tender beyond all his 
experience, that the overwrought child 
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‘j] -j | can’! tell you. It’s too 

too—too—awtful! Y ou—would—have 
to—hate me if L told you,” he sobbed. 

She laughed—a low, gentle, loving 
laugh. 

esi My poor child! That eouldn’t be! 
It’s ridiculous. You never did or 
thought an awful thing in your life. 
If it seems to you that you have, it’s 
because somebody has put it into your 
head—not into your heart; and it’s their 
thought, not yours,” she said, taking 
from her pocket her dainty handkerchief 
and wiping his cheeks and forehead. 

“Tlow long have you been so un 
happy, Ezra?” she asked. 

The perfume—so sweet and kindly 
from the handkerchief, seemed to envelop 
him in the subtle atmosphere of her per 
sonality and gave him courage to answer: 

“Since that Sunday when the minis 
ter preached about—about 

“About blasphemers!” she interrupt 
ed_—* that awful, cruel sermon!” 

Ezra felt her shiver as she said the 
words, and he glanced up into her face 
in time to see a harder, sterner look 
in her eves than he had ever seen in 
them before. 

“But why did it frighten you?” 

“ Because—I—I—he meant me,” was 
the choking response. Then, as she took 
her handkerchief and brushed from his 
knees the fragments of dead, crumpled 
leaves which clung to his clothing, h« 
continued: 

“The Saturday before, us boys went 
in swimmin’—down on the flat by the 
old elm. The other boys played baptize, 
but I was afraid to, an’ they made fun 
of me. Then Joe said, ‘ Let’s play some- 
thing else.’ 

“* All right; play I’m the devil!’ 

“¢ An’ I’m Peter!’ 

““An’ I'm John the Baptist,” another 
one said. 

“Tt sounded awful bad; it didn’t seem 
so bad then as it did afterwards. I was 
the only one left, so I said: 

“*T’ll be the Holy Ghost!’ ” 

“And then you went to church next 
day and listened to that terrible sermon 2” 

He nodded his head in assent. She 
could feel him tremble—with the ter 
ror that again seized him at the vivid- 
ness of the recollection as he put his sin, 
for the first time, into spoken words. 


SHE STOOPED QUICKLY AND KISSED EACH OF 
HIS CHEEKS 


‘Tt’s just as I thought, Ezra,” she 
finally said, more tenderly than before, 
her voice taking something of the deep 
alto that had made her singing tones 
seem wonderful. “You are no more 
guilty of the Unpardonable Sin than 
IT am, or than a baby in its mother’s 
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arm You didn’t know the meaning 
of the words you used. If I ean’t make 
you see clearly now that you are 


entirely innocent of the sin that you 
imagine you have committed, I want 
you to take my word for it and trust 
that sometime I can make it very clear to 
you. So don’t worry any more about 
it; but be as happy and have as good a 
time as you possibly can; that is always 
a boy’s duty. And I want you to come 
and see me the next evening your father 
comes to town and will bring you. If 
you like we'll have some music.” 

Then she arose and walked with him 
towards the factory road. 

When they reached the fence he 
paused a moment in embarrassment, 
his thumbs caught awkwardly in his 
pocket slits and his cheeks flushing hotly 
as he struggled to contrive words in 
which to express his gratitude. But be- 
fore he could speak she laid her hands 
on his shoulders, and looking tenderly 
into his upturned eyes, said: 

“No one will ever know from me 
what you have told me. Now, Ezra, re- 
member that I understand you and love 
vou, and that your sin, as you eall it, 
is all a mistake. Now good-by ”—and 
she stooped quickly and kissed the bright 
red spot in each of his cheeks, then 
turned and left him standing in blissful 
confusion beside the fence. 

He remembered the last time his 
mother had kissed him—when she came 
home from a month’s visit with her rela- 


tives in Dutchess County. That was a 
year ago. He had not known a kiss 
since. But to feel upon his cheeks the 
quick, firm, impulsive pressure of Miss 
Albright’s lips was almost as far beyond 
the boy’s dreams as it would have been 
had a beautiful angel, like the one cling- 
ing to the stone cross in the frontispiece 
of the parlor Bible, suddenly swooped 
down from the clouds and kissed him. 
His timid, shrinking, fear-tortured 
heart grasped this expression of Miss Al- 
bright’s sympathy with a far more des- 
perate grip than that with which thé 
angel in the picture clasped the cross to 
hold itself from sinking into the angry 
flood beneath. After all, she might be 
right —and, anyway, she loved him, 
whether God did or not! 

Before he reached home he was whis- 
tling, “When the Birds Shall Return, 
Nellie Wildwood,” and thinking that, al- 
though the violets were long since gone, 
he would rummage the West meadow for 
a buneh of “ brown-eyed susans,” to be 
laid as a thank-offering upon Miss Al- 
bright’s desk. 

Ah, but it was good to look into the 
sky again and not see upon the blue 
vault of the heavens the awful word 
“Blasphemer”! His new peace was 
even so great that he fell to wondering 
if Shucks would really trade him the 
splendid red rooster, with sharp and val 


iant spurs, for the ponderous and pan- 
taletted old lord of the Shanghai dock 
in the henhouse at home. 
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Lincoln’s 


Last Day 


NEW FACTS NOW TOLD FOR’ THE’ FIRST TIME 


BY WILLIAM H. CROOK (HIS PERSONAL BODY GUARD) 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN DOWN 


S Mareh 31, 1865, drew near, 
A the President (then at City Point, 
Virginia) knew that Grant was 
to make a general attack upon Peters 
burg, and grew depressed. The fact 
that his own son was with Grant was 
one source of anxiety. But the knowl 
edge of the loss of life that must follow 
hung about him until he could think of 
nothing else. On the 31st there was, of 
course, no news. Most of the first day of 
April Mr. Lineoln spent in the telegraph- 
office, receiving telegrams and sending 
them on to Washington. Toward evening 
he came back to the River Queen, on 
which we had sailed from Washington 
to City Point. 

There his anxiety became more intense. 
There had been a slight reverse during 
the day; he feared that the struggle 
might be prolonged. We could hear the 
cannon as they pounded away at Drury’s 
Bluff up the river. We knew that not 
many miles away Grant was pouring fire 
into Lee’s forces about Petersburg. 

It grew dark. Then we could see the 
flash of the cannon. Mr. Lincoln would 
not go to his room. Almost all night he 
walked up and down the deck, pausing 
now and then to listen or to look out into 
the darkness to see if he could see any- 
thing. I have never seen such suffering 
in the face of any man as was in his 
that night. 

On the morning of April 2d a message 
came from General Grant asking the 
President to come to his headquarters, 
some miles distant from City Point and 
near Petersburg. It was on Sunday. We 
rode out to the entrenchments, close to 
the battle-ground. Mr. Lincoln watched 
the life-and-death struggle for some time, 
and then returned to City Point. In the 
evening he received a despatch from 
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General Grant telling him that he had 
pushed Lee to his last lines about Peters 
burg. The news made the President hap 
py. He said to Captain Penrose that the 
end of the war was now in sight. at 
could go to bed and sleep now. I r 
member how cheerful was his “ Good 
night, Crook.” 

On Monday, the 3d, a message came to 
the President that Petersburg was in 
possession of the Federal army, and that 
General Grant was waiting there to se 
him. We mounted and rode over th 
battle-field to Petersburg. As we rode 
through Fort Hell and Fort Damnation 
as the men had named the outposts of 
the two armies which faced each other, 
not far apart—many of the dead and 
dying were still on the ground. I ean still 
see one man with a bullet-hole through 
his forehead and another with both arms 
shot away. As we rode, the President’s 
face settled into its old lines of sadness. 

At the end of fifteen miles we reached 
Petersburg, and were met by Captain 
Robert Lincoln of General Grant’s staff, 
who, with sqme other officers, escorted 
us to General Grant. We found him and 
the rest of his staff sitting on the piazza 
of a white frame house. Grant did not 
look like one’s idea of a conquering hero. 
He didn’t appear exultant, and he was 
as quiet as he had ever been. The meet- 
ing between Grant and Lincoln was cor- 
dial; the President was almost affection- 
ate. While they were talking T took the 
opportunity to stroll through Petersburg. 
It seemed deserted, but T met a few of 
the inhabitants. They said they were 
glad that the Union army had taken pos- 
session; they were half starved. They 
certainly looked so. The tobacco ware- 
houses were on fire, and boys were earry- 


ing away tobacco to sel] to the soldiers. 
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1 bought a five-pound bale of smoking- 
tobacco for twenty-five cents. Just be- 
fore we started back a little girl came up 
with a bunch of wild flowers for the 
President. He thanked the child for them 
kindly, and we rode away. Soon after 
we got back to City Point news came of 
the evacuation of Richmond. 

In the midst of the rejoicing some Con- 
federate prisoners were brought aboard 
transports at the dock near us. The 
President hung over the rail and watched 
them. They were in a pitiable condition, 
ragged and thin; they looked half starved. 
When they were on board they took out 
of their knapsacks the last rations that 
had been issued to them before capture. 
There was nothing but bread, which look- 
ed as if it had been mixed with tar. 
When they cut it we could see how hard 
it was and heavy; it was more like cheese 
than bread. 

“Poor fellows!” Mr. Lineoln said. 
“Tt’s a hard lot. Poor fellows—” 

I looked up. Tlis face was pitying and 
sorrowful. All the happiness had gone. 

On the 4th of April, Admiral Porter 
asked the President to go to Richmond 
with him. At first the President did not 
want to go. He knew it was foolhardy. 
And he had no wish to see the spectacle 
of the Confederacy’s humiliation. It has 
been generally believed that it was Mr. 
Lineoln’s own idea, and he~ has been 
blamed for rashness because of it. I un- 
derstand that when Mr. Stanton, who was 
a vehement man, heard that the expedi- 
tion had started, he was so alarmed that 
he was angry against the President. 
“ That fool!” he exclaimed. Mr. Lincoln 
knew perfectly well how dangerous the 
trip was, and, as I said, at first he did 
not want to go, realizing that he had no 
right to risk his life unnecessarily. But 
he was convinced by Admiral Porter’s 
arguments. Admiral Porter thought that 
the President ought to be in Richmond 
as soon after the surrender as _ possible. 
In that way he could gather up the reins 
of government most readily and give an 
impression of confidence in the South that 
would be helpful in the reorganization 
of the government. Mr. Lincoln imme- 
diately saw the wisdom of this position 
and went forward, calmly accepting the 
possibility of death. 

Mrs. Lincoln, by this time, had gone 


back to Washington. Mr. Lincoln, Tad- 
die and I went up the James River on 
the River Queen to meet Admiral Por- 
ter’s fleet. Taddie went down immediate- 
ly to inspect the engine and talk with his 
friends the sailors; the President remain- 
ed on deck. Near where Mr. Lincoln sat 
was a large bowl of apples on a table; 
there must have been at least half a peck. 
The President reached forward for one. 

“These must have been put here for 
us,” he said. “I guess I will sample 
them.” We both began to pare and eat. 
Before we reached the Admiral’s flag- 
ship every apple had disappeared—and 
the parings too. When the last one 
was gone the President said with a 
smile, “TI guess T have cleaned that fel- 
low out.” 

When we had met Admiral Porter’s fleet 
the question of the best way to get to 
Richmond had to be decided. While some 
effort had been made to fish the torpedoes 
and other obstructions out of the water, 
but little headway had been made. The 
river was full of wreckage of all sorts, 
and torpedoes were floating everywhere. 
The plan had been to sail to Richmond 
in Admiral Porter’s flag-ship Malvern, 
escorted by the Bat, and with the Colum- 
bus for the horses. But it was soon evi- 
dent that it would not be possible to get 
so large a boat through at Drury’s Bluff, 
where the naturally narrow and rapid 
channel was made impassable by a boat 
which had missed the channel and gone 
aground. It was determined to abandon 
the Malvern for the captain’s gig, manned 
by twelve sailors. When the party, con- 
sisting of President Lincoln, Admiral 
Porter, Captain Penrose, Taddie and my- 
self, were seated, a little tug, the Bat, 
which the President had used for his trips 
about City Point, came alongside and 
took us in tow. There were a number 
of marines on board the tug. We were 
kept at a safe distance from the tug by 
means of a long hawser, so that if she 
struck a torpedo and-was blown up, the 
President and his party would be safe. 
Even with this precaution the trip was 
exciting enough. On either side dead 
horses, broken ordnance, wrecked boats, 
floated near our boat, and we passed 
so close to torpedoes that we could have 
put out our hands and touched them. 
We were dragged over one wreck which 
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was so near the surface that it could be 
clearly seen. 

Beyond Drury’s Bluff, at a point where 
a bridge spans the water, the tug was sent 
back to help a steamboat which had 
stuck fast across the stream. It seems 
that it was the Allison, a captured Con- 
federate vessel, and Admiral Farragut, 
who had taken it, was on board. The 
marines, of course, went with the tug. 
In the attempt to help the larger boat 
the tug was grounded. Then we went on 
with no other motive-power than the oars 
in the arms of the twelve sailors. 

The shore for some distance before we 
reached Richmond was black with ne- 
groes. They had heard that President 
Lincoln was on his way—they had some 
sort of an underground telegraph, I am 
sure. They were wild with excitement 
and yelling like so many wild men: “ Dar 
comes Massa Linkum, de Sabier ob de 
lan’—we is so glad to see him!” We 
landed at the Rocketts, over a hundred 
yards back of LibbeyePrison. By the 
{ime we were on shore hundreds of black 
hands were outstretched to the President, 
and he shook some of them and thanked 
the darkies for their welcome. While 
we stood still a few minutes before begin- 
ning our walk through the city, we saw 
some soldiers not far away “ initiating ” 
some negroes by tossing them on a 
blanket. When they came down they 
were supposed to be transformed into 
Yankees. The darkies yelled lustily 
during the process, and came down livid 
under their black skins. But they were 
all eager for the ordeal. The President 
laughed boyishly—I heard him afterward 
telling some one about the funny sight. 

We formed in line. Six sailors were in 
advance and six in the rear. They were 
armed with short carbines. - Mr. Lincoln 
was in the centre, with Admiral Porter 
and Captain Penrose on the right and I 
on the left, holding Taddie by the hand. 
I was armed with a Colt’s revolver. We 
looked more like prisoners than anything 
else as we walked up the streets of Rich- 
mond not thirty-six hours after the Con- 
federates had evacuated. 

At first, except the blacks, there were 
not many people on the streets. But soon 
we were walking through streets that were 
alive with spectators. Wherever it was 
possible for a human being to find a foot- 
Vor. CXV.—No. 688.—65 
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hold there was some man or woman or 
boy straining his eyes after the Presi- 
dent. Every window was crowded with 
heads. Men were hanging from tree- 
boxes and telegraph-poles. But it was a 
silent crowd. There was something op- 
pressive in those thousands of watchers 
without a sound, either of welcome or 
hatred. I think we would have weleomed 
a yell of defiance. I stole a look side- 
ways at Mr. Lincoln. His face was set. 
Tt had the calm in it that comes over the 
face of a brave man when he is ready for 
whatever may come. In all Richmond 
the only sign of welcome I saw, after we 
left the negroes at the landing-place and 
until we reached our own men, was from 
a young lady who was on a sort of bridge 
that connected the Spottswood House 
with another hotel across the street. She 
had an American flag over her shoulders. 

We had not gone far when the blinds of 
a second-story window of a house on our 
left were partly opened, and a man 
dressed in gray pointed something that 
looked like a gun directly at the Presi- 
dent. I dropped Tad’s hand and stepped 
in front of Mr. Lincoln. Later the Presi- 
dent explained it otherwise. But we were 
all so aware of the danger of his entrance 
into Richmond right on the heels of the 
army, with such bitterness of feeling on 
the part of the Confederates, the streets 
swarming with disorderly characters, that 
our nerves were not steady. It seems to 
me nothing short of miraculous that some 
attempt on his life was not made. It 
is to the everlasting glory of the South 
that he was permitted to come and go 
in peace. 

We were glad when we reached General 
Weitzel’s headquarters in the abandoned 
Davis mansion and were at last among 
friends. Every one relaxed in the gener- 
ous welcome of the General and his staff. 
The President congratulated General 
Weitzel and a jubilation followed. 

The Jefferson Davis home was a large 
house of gray stucco, with a garden at the 
back. It was a fine place, though every- 
thing looked dilapidated after the long 
siege. It was still completely furnished, 
and there was an old negro house-servant 
in charge. He told me that Mrs. Davis 
had ordered him to have the house in 
good condition for the Yankees. 

“T am going out into the world a 
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wanderer without a home,” she had said 
when she bade him good-by. 

I was glad to know that he was to 
have everything “ im good condition,” for 
] was thirsty after so much excitement, 
and surely his orders must have included 
something to drink. I put the question 
to him. He said, 

“ Yes, indeed, boss, there is some fine 
old whiskey in the cellar.” 

In a few minutes he produced a long, 
black bottle. The bottle passed 
around. When it came back it was 
Every one had taken a pull ex- 
cept the President, who never touched 
anything of the sort. 

An officer’s ambulance was brought to 
the door, and President Lincoln, Admiral 
Porter, General Weitzel with some of his 
staff, Captain Penrose, and Taddie took 
their seats. There was no room for me. 

“Where is the place for Crook?’ Mr. 
Lincoln asked. “I want him to go with 
me.” Then they provided me with a 
saddle-horse, and I rode by the side on 
which Mr. Lincol sat. We went through 
the city. Everywhere were signs of war, 
hundreds of homes had been fired, in 
some places buildimgs were still burning. 
It was with difficulty that we could get 
along, the crowd was so great. We 
passed Libbey Prison. The only place 
that we entered was the Capitol. We were 
shown the room that had been oecupied 
by Davis and his cabinet. The furniture 
was completely wrecked; the coverings of 
desks and chairs had been stripped off 
by relic-hunters, and the chairs were 
hacked to pieces. 

The 
wharf. 


was 


empty. 


ambulance took us back to the 
Admiral Porter’s flag-ship Mal- 


vern had by this time made her way up 


the river, and we boarded her. It was 
with a decided feeling of relief that we 
saw the President safe on board. 

We did not start back until the next 
morning, so there was time for several 
rumors of designs against the President’s 
life to get abroad. But although he 
saw many visitors, there was no attempt 
against him. Nothing worse happened 
than the interview with Mr. Duff Green. 

Duff Green was a conspicuous figure 
at the time. He was a newspaper man, 
an ardent rebel. He always carried with 
him a huge staff, as tall as he was himself 
—and he was a tall man. Admiral Porter 
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published an account of the interview in 
the New York Tribune of January, 1885, 
which was not altogether accurate. What 
really happened was this: 

As Mr. Green approached him, the 
President held out his hand. Mr. Green 
refused to take it, saying, “I did not 
come to shake hands.” Mr. Lincoln then 
sat down; so did Mr. Green. There were 
present at the time General Weitzel, 
Admiral Porter, one or two others, and 
myself. Mr. Green began to abuse Mr. 
Lineoln for the part he had taken in 
the struggle between the North and the 
South. His last words were: 

“T do not knew how: God and your 
conscience will let you sleep at night after 
being guilty of the notorious crime of 
setting the niggers free.” 

The President listened to his diatribe 
without the slightest show of emotion. 
He said nothing. There was nothing in 
his face to show that he was angry. 
When Mr. Green had exhausted himself, 
he said, ° 

“ T would like, sir, to go to my friends.” 

The President turned to General 
Weitzel and said, “ General, please give 
Mr. Green a pass to go to his friends.” 
Mr. Green was set ashore and was seen 
no more. 

That night Taddie and I were fast 
asleep, when I was startled into wake- 
fulness. Something tall and white and 
ghostly stood by my berth. For a mo- 
ment I trembled. When I was fairly 
awake I saw that it was Mr. Lincoln in 
his long white nightgown. He had come 
in to see if Taddie was all right. He 
stopped to talk a few minutes. 

He referred to Mr. Duff Green: “ The 
old man is pretty angry, but I guess he 
will get over it.” Then he said, “ Good 
night and a good night’s rest, Crook,” 
and he went back to his stateroom. 

Our return trip to City Point was in 
the Malvern, and quiet enough in com- 
parison with the approach to Richmond. 
When we reached the “ Dutch Gap Ca- 
nal,” which was one of the engineering 
features of the day, the President wanted 
to go through it. Admiral Porter lowered 
a boat, and in it we passed through the 
eanal to the James below. The canal 
euts off a long loop of the river. We 
had to wait some time for the Malvern 
to go round. 
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Mrs. Lincoln had returned to City 
Point with a party which included Sen- 
ator Sumner and Senator and Mrs. Har- 
lan. They made a visit to Richmond, 
accompanied by Captain Penrose, while 
the President remained at City Point, 
the guest of Admiral Porter, until the 
Sth. Then, having heard of the injury 
to Secretary Seward when he was thrown 
from his carriage in 2 runaway accident, 
he felt that he must go back to Washing- 
ton. He had intended to remain until 
Lee surrendered. 

We reached home Sunday evening, the 
9th. The President’s carriage met us 
at the wharf. There Mr. Lincoln part- 
ed from Captain Penrose; he took the 
eaptain by the hand and thanked him 
for the manner in which he had per- 
formed his duty. Then for 
the White House. 

The streets were alive with people, all 
very much excited. There were bonfires 
everywhere. We were all curious to know 
what had happened. Tad was so excited 
he couldn’t keep still. We halted the 
carriage and asked a bystander, 

“ What has happened ?” 

He looked at us in amazement, 
recognizing Mr. Lincoln: 

“Why, where have 
has surrendered.” 


he started 


not 


you been? Lee 


There is one point which is not under- 
stood, I think, about the President’s trip 
to City Point and Richmond. I would 
like to tell here what my experience has 
made me believe. The expedition has 
been spoken of almost as if it were a 
pleasure trip. Some one says of it, “It 
was the first recreation the President had 
known.” Of course in one sense this was 
true. He did get away from the routine 
of office work. He had pleasant associa- 
tions with General Grant and General 
Sherman and enjoyed genial talks in the 
open over the camp-fire. But ‘to give 
the impression that it was a sort of 
holiday excursion is a mistake. It was 
a matter of executive duty, and a very 
trying and saddening duty in many of 
its features. The President’s suspense 
during the days when he knew the battle 
of Petersburg was imminent, his agony 
when the thunder of the cannon told him 
that men were being cut down like grass, 
his sight of the poor torn bodies of the 
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dead and dying on the field of Petersburg, 
his painful sympathy with the forlorn 
rebel prisoners, the revelation of the 
devastation of a noble people in ruined 
Richmond—these things may have been 
compensated for by his exultation when 
he first knew the long struggle was over. 
sut I think not. These things wore new 
furrows in his face. Mr. Lincoln never 
looked sadder in his life than when he 
walked through the streets of Richmond 
and knew it saved to the Union, and him- 
self victorious. 


Although I reported early at the 
White House on the morning after our 
return from City Point, I found the 
President already at his desk. He was 
looking over his mail, but as I came in 
he looked up and said pleasantly: 

“Good morning, Crook. How do you 
fee] ?” 

I answered: “ First 
dent. How are you?” 

“T am well, but rather tired,” he said. 

Then I noticed that he did look tired. 
His worn face made understand, 
more than I done 


rate, Mr. Presi- 


me 


clearly had before, 


what a strain the experiences at Peters- 


Now that 
reaction 


burg and Richmond had been. 
the excitement the 
allowed it to be seen. 

I was on duty near the President all 
that day. We settled back into the usual 
routine. It seemed odd to go on as if 
nothing had happened; the trip had been 
such a great event. It was a particular- 
ly busy day. Correspondence had been 
held for Mr. Lincoln’s attention during 
the seventeen days of absence; besides 
that, his office was thronged with 
visitors. Some of them had come to 
congratulate him on the successful out- 
come of the war; others hail come to 
advise him what course to pursue toward 
the conquered Confederacy; still others 
wanted appointments. One gentleman, 
who was bold enough to ask aloud what 
everybody was asking privately, said, 

“Mr. President, what will you 
with Jeff Davis when he is caught?” 

Mr. Lincoln sat up straight and 
crossed his legs, as he always did when 
he was going to tell a story. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “that reminds 
me ”—at the familiar words every one 
settled back and waited for the story— 


was over, 


do 
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“that reminds me of an incident which 
occurred in a little town in Illinois 
where I once practised law. One morn- 
ing I was on my way to the office, when 
1 saw a boy standing on the street 
corner erying. I felt sorry for the woe- 
begone little fellow. So I stopped and 
questioned him as to the cause of his 
griefs. He looked into my face, the 
tears running down his cheeks, and said, 
‘Mister, do you see that coon ?—point- 
ing to a very poor specimen of the coon 
family which glared at us from the end 
of the string. ‘ Well, sir, that coon has 
given me a heap of trouble. He has 
nearly gnawed the string in two—I just 
wish he would finish it. Then I eould 
go home and say he had got away.’” 

Everybody laughed. They all knew 
quite well what the President would 
like to do with Jeff Davis—when Jeff 
Davis was caught. 

Later in the morning a great crowd 
came marching into the White House 
grounds. Every man was cheering and 
a band was playing patriotic airs. The 


workmen at the Navy-Yard had started 
the procession, and by the time it had 


reached us it was over two thousand 
strong. Of eourse they ealled for the 
President, and he stepped te the window 
to see his guests. When the cheering had 
subsided he spoke to them very kindly 
and good-naturedly, begging that they 
would not ask him for a serious speech. 

“T am going to make a forma! ad- 
dress this evening,” he said, “and if I 
dribble it out to you now, my speech to- 
night will be spoiled.” Then, with his 
humorous smile, he spoke to the band: 

“T think it would be a good plan for 
you to play ‘ Dixie” I always thought 
that it was the most beautiful of our 
songs. I have submitted the question 
of its ownership to the Attorney- 
General, and he has given it as his legal 
opinion that we have fairly earned the 
right to have it back.” As the opening 
bars of “ Dixie” burst out, Mr. Lincoln 
disappeared from the window. The 
crowd went off in high good humor, 
marching to the infectious rhythm of 
the hard-won tune. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
about six o’elock, a deputation of fifteen 
men called. Mr. Lineoln met them in 
the corridor just after they had entered 
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the main door. They were presented to 
the President, and then the gentleman 
who had introduced them made a speech. 
It was a very pretty speech, full of loyal 
sentiments and praise for the man who 
had safely guided the country through 
the great crisis. Mr. Lincoln listened 
to them pleasantly. Then a picture was 
put into his hands. When he saw his 
own rugged features facing him from 
an elaborate silver frame a smile broad- 
ened his face. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I thank you 
for this token of your esteem. You did 
your best. It wasn’t your fault that 
the frame is so much more rare than 
the picture.” 

On the evening of the 11th the Presi- 
dent made the speech which he had 
promised the day before. Had we only 
known it, this was to be his last public 
utterance. The whole city was bril- 
liantly illuminated that night. The 
public buildings were decorated and, 
from the Capitol to the Treasury, the 
whole length of Pennsylvania Avenue 
bore witness, with flags and lights, to the 
joy everybody felt because the war was 
over. Streaming up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, which was the one great thorough- 
fare then, the only paved street, and 
from every other quarter of the city, 
came the people. In spite of the un- 
pleasant drizzle which fell the whole 
evening and the mud through which 
every one had to wade, a great crowd 
cheered Mr. Lincoln when he appeared 
at an upper window. From another 
window Mrs. Lincoln bowed to the peo- 
ple and was greeted enthusiastically. 
The President immediately began his 
speech, which had been in preparation 
ever since his return from City Point. 
The care which he had taken to express 
himself accurately was shown from the 
faet that the whole address was written 
out. Inside, little Tad was running 
around the room while “ papa-day ” was 
speaking. As the President let the sheets 
of manuscript fall, Taddie gathered 
them up and begged his father to let 
them go faster. 

The President spoke with reverence of 
the cause for thanksgiving that the long 
struggle was over. He passed rapidly 
to that question which he knew the whole 
nation was debating—the future policy 
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toward the South. In discussing his 
already much-debated “ Louisiana Pol- 
icy” he expressed the two great prin- 
ciples which were embodied in it: the 
mass of the Southern people should be 
restored to their citizenship as soon as 
it was evident that they desired it; pun- 
ishment, #f puntshment there be, should 
fall upon those who had been proved to 
be chiefly imstrumental in leading the 
South into rebellion. These principles 
were reiterated by Senator Harlan, the 
Secretary of the Interior to be, who spoke 
after the President; they were reiterated, 
of course, by the President’s desire. 
During President Andrew Johnson’s 
long struggle with a bitter Northern 
Congress, I have often recalled the sim- 
plicity and kindliness of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s theory. 

During the next three days—as, in 
fact, since the fall of Richmond—Wash- 
ington was a little delirious. Everybody 
was celebrating. The kind of celebra- 
tion depended on the kind of person. It 
was merely a question of whether the 
intoxication was mental or physical. 
Every day there was a stream of callers 
who came to congratulate the President, 
to tell how loyal they had been, and how 
they had always been sure he would be 
victorious. There were serenades; there 
were deputations of leading citizens; on 
the evening of the 13th there was an- 
other illumination. The city became 
disorderly with the men wuo were cele- 
brating too hilariously. Those about the 
President lost somewhat of the feeling, 
usually present, that his life was not 
safe. It did not seem possible that, 
now that the war was over and the gov- 
ernment—glad to follow General Grant’s 
splendid initiative—had been so mag- 
nanimous in its treatment of General 
Lee, after President Lincoln had offered 
himself a target for Southern bullets in 
the streets of Richmond and had come 
out unseathed, there could be danger. 
For my part, I had drawn a full breath 
of relief after we got out of Richmond 
and had forgotten to be anxious since. 

Because of the general joyousness, I 
was surprised when, late on the after- 
noon of the 14th, I aecompanied Mr. 
Lincoln on a hurried visit to the War 
Department, I found that the President 
was more depressed than I had ever 
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seen him and his step unusually slow. 
Afterward Mrs. Lineoln told me that 
when he drove with her to the Soldiers’ 
Home earlier in the afternoon he had 
been extremely cheerful, even buoyant. 
She said that he had talked of the calm 
future that was in store for them, of 
the ease which they had never known, 
when, his term over, they would go back 
to their home in Illinois. He longed, 
a little wistfully, for that time to eome 
with its promise of peace. The depres- 
sion I noticed may have been due to 
one of the sudden changes of mood to 
which I have been told the President was 
subject. I had heard of the transitions 
from almost wild spirits to abject melan- 
choly which marked him. I had never 
seen anything of the sort, and had con- 
cluded that all this must have belonged 
to his earlier days. In the time when 
T knew him his mood, when there was 
no outside sorrow to disturb him, was 
one of settled calm. I wondered at him 
that day and felt uneasy. 

In crossing over to the War Depart- 
ment we passed some drunken men. 
Possibly their violence suggested the 
thought to the President. After we had 
passed them, Mr. Lincoln said to me: 

“Crook, do you know, I believe there 
are men who want to take my life?” 
Then, after a pause, he said, half to him- 
self, “And I have no doubt they will 
do it.” 

The conviction with which he spoke 
dismayed me. I wanted to protest, but 
his tone had been so calm and sure that 
I found myself saying instead, “ Why do 
you think so, Mr. President ?” 

“Other men have been assassinated,” 
was his reply, still in that manner of 
stating something to himself. 

All I could say was, “I hope you are 
mistaken, Mr. President.” 

We walked a few paces in silence. Then 
he said, in a more ordinary tone: 

“T have perfect confidence in those 
who are around me, in every one of you 
men. I know no one could do it and 
escape alive. But if it is to be done, 
it is impossible to prevent it.” 

By this time we were at the War 
Department, and he went in to his con- 
ference with Secretary Stanton. It was 
shorter than usual that evening. Mr. 
Lincoln was belated. When Mrs. Lin- 
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coln and he came home from their drive 
he had found friends awaiting him. He 
had slipped away from dinner, and there 
were more people waiting to talk to him 
when he got back. “He came out of the 
Secretary’s office in a short time. Then 
I saw that every trace of the depression, 
or perhaps I should say intense serious- 
which had surprised me_ before 
had vanished. He talked to me as usual. 
He said that Mrs. Lincoln and he, with 
a party, were going to the theatre to 
see Our American Cousin, 

“Tt has been advertised that we will 
be there,” he said, “and I cannot dis- 
appoint the people. Otherwise I would 
not go. I do not want to go.” 

I remember particularly that he said 
this, surprised me. ‘khe 
President’s love for the theatre was well 
known. He went often when it was an- 
nounced that he would be there; but 
more often he would slip away, alone or 
with Tad, get into the theatre, unob- 
served if he could, watch the play from 
the back of the house for a short time, 
and then go back to his work. Mr. 
Buckingham, the doorkeeper of Ford’s 


ness, 


because it 


Theatre, used to say that he went in just 


to “take a laugh.” So it seemed unusual 
to hear him say he did not want to go. 
When we had reached the White House 
and he had climbed the steps he turned 
and stood there a moment before he went 
in. Then he said, 

6 Good-by, Crook.” 

Tt startled me. As far as I remember 
he had never said anything but “ Good 
night, Crook,” before. Of course it is 
possible that I may be mistaken. In 
looking back, every word that he said 
has significance. But I remember dis- 
tinctly the shock of surprise and the 
impression, at the time, that he had 
never said it before. 

By this time I felt and sad. 
I hated to leave him. But he had gone 
in, so I turned away and started on my 
walk home. I lived in a little house on 
“Rodbird’s Hill.” It was a long dis- 
tance from the White House—it would 
be about on First Street now in the 
middle of the block between L and M 
streets. The whole tract from there to 
North Capitol Street belonged either to 
my father-in-law or to his family. He 
was an old retired sea-captain named 


queer 
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Rodbird; he had the hull of his 
sailing-vessel set up in his front yard. 

The feeling of sadness with which 
T left the President lasted a long time, 
but after a while—I was young and 
healthy, I was going home to my 
wife and baby, and, the man who fol- 
lowed me on duty having been late for 
some reason, it was long past my usual 
dinner-time, and I was hungry. By the 
time I had had my dinner I was sleepy, 
so I went to bed early. I did not hear 
until early in the morning that the 
President had been shot. It seems in- 
credible now, but it was so. 

My first thought was—If I had been 
on duty at the theatre, I would be dead 
now. My next was to wonder whether 
Parker, who had gone to the theatre with 
the President, was dead. Then I re- 
membered what the President had said 
the evening before. Then I went to the 
house on Tenth Street where they had 
taken him. 

They would not let me in. The little 
room where he lay was crowded with the 
men who had been associated with the 
President during the war. They were 
gathered around the bed watching, while, 
long after the great spirit had flown, 
life, little by little, loosened its hold on 
the long, gaunt body. Among them, I 
knew, were men who had contended with 
him during his life or who had laughed. 
Charles Sumner stood at the very head 
of the bed. I know that it was to him 
that Robert Lincoln, who was only a 
boy for all his shoulder-straps, turned 
in the long strain of watching. And on 
Charles Sumner’s shoulder the son 
sobbed out his grief. But the room was 
full, and they would not let me in. 

After the President had died they took 
him back to the White House. It was 
to: the guest-room with its old four- 
poster bed that they carried him. I was 
in the room while the men prepared his 
body to be seen by his people when they 
came to take their leave. It was hard 
for me to be there. It seemed fitting 
that the body should be there, where he 
had never been in life. I am glad that 
his own room could be left to the mem- 
ory of his living presence. 

The days during which the President 
lay in state before they took him away 
for his long progress over the country 


last 
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he had saved were even more distressing 
than grief would have made _ them. 
Mrs. Lincoln was almost frantic with 
suffering. Some women spiritualists in 
some way gained access to her. They 
poured into her ears pretended messages 
from her dead husband. Mrs. Lincoln 
was so weakened that she had not force 
enough to resist the cruel cheat. These 
women nearly crazed her. Mr. Robert 
Lincoln, who had to take his place now 
as the head of the family, finally ordered 
them out of the house. 

After the President’s remains were 
taken from the White House, the family 
began preparations for leaving, but they 
were delayed a month by Mrs. Lincoln’s 
illness. The shock of her husband’s 
death had brought about a nervous dis- 
order. Her physician, Dr. Stone, re- 
fused to allow her to be moved until 
she was somewhat restored. During the 


whole of the time while she was shut 
up in her room Mrs. Gideon Welles, the 
wife of the Secretary of the Navy, was 
in almost daily attendanee upon her. 
Mrs. Welles was Mrs. Lincoln’s friend, 
of all the women in official position, 


and she did much with her kindly min- 
istrations to restore the President’s 
widow to her normal condition. It 
was not until the 23d of May, at six 
o’eloek, that Mrs. Lincoln finally left 
for Chicago. 

Captain Robert Lincoln accompanied 
her, and a colored woman, a seamstress, 
in whom she had great confidence, went 
with the party to act as Mrs. Lincoln’s 
maid. They asked me to go with them 
to do what I could to help. But no one 
could do much for Mrs. Lincoln. Dur- 
ing most of the fifty-four hours that we 
were on the way she was in a daze; it 
seemed almost a stupor. She hardly 
spoke. No one could get near enough 
to her grief to comfort her. But I could 
be of some use to Taddie. Being a child, 
he had been able to ery away some of 
his grief, and he could be distracted 
with the sights out of the car window. 
There was an observation-car at the 
end of our coach. Taddie and I spent 
a good deal of time there, looking at 
the seenes flying past. He began to 
ask questions. 

It had been expected that Mrs. Lin- 
coln would go back to her old home in 
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Illinois. But she did not seem to be 
able to make up her mind to go there. 
She remained for some time in Chicago 
at the old Palmer House. 

I went to a friend who had gone to 
Chicago to live from Washington and re- 
mained with him for the week I was in 
the city. I went to the hotel every day. 
Mrs. Lincoln I rarely saw. Taddie I 
took out for a walk almost every day and 
tried to interest him in the sights we 
saw. But he was a sad little fellow and 
mourned for his father. 

At last I went back to Washington 
and to the White House. President 
Johnson had established his offices there 
when I got back. 


Now that I have told the story of my 
three months’ association with Abraham 
Lineoln, there are two things of which 
[. feel that I must speak. The first 
question relates to the circumstances of 
the assassination of President Lincoln. 
It has never been made public before. 

IT have often wondered why the negli- 
gence of the guard who accompanied the 
President to the theatre on the night of 
the 14th has never been divulged. So 
far as I know, it was never even investi- 
gated by the police department. Yet, 
had he done his duty, I believe President 
Lincoln might not have been murdered 
by Booth. The man was John Parker. 
He was a native of the District, and had 
volunteered, as I believe each of the 
other guards had done, in response to 
the President’s first call for troops from 
the District. He is dead now and, as 
far as I have been able to discover, all 
of his family. So it is no unkindness 
to speak of the costly mistake he made. 

It was the custom for the guard who 
accompanied the President to the theatre 
to remain in the little passageway out- 
side the box—that passageway through 
which Booth entered. Mr. Buckingham, 
who was the doorkeeper at Ford’s 
Theatre, remembers that a chair was 
placed there for the guard on the eve- 
ning of the 14th. Whether Parker oc- 
cupied it at all I do not know—Mr. 
Buckingham is of the impression that 
he did. If he did, he left it almost im- 
mediately; for he confessed to me the 
next day that he went to a seat at the 
front of the first gallery so that he could 
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see the play. The door of the Presi- 
dent’s box was shut; probably Mr. Lin- 
coln never knew that the guard had left 
his post. 

Mr. Buckingham tells that Booth was 
in and out of the house five times before 
he finally shot the President. Each 
time he looked about the theatre in a 
restless, excited manner. I think there 
can be no doubt that he was studying 
the seene of his intended crime, and 
that he observed that Parker, whom he 
must have been watching, was not at his 
post. To me it is very probable that the 
fact that there was no one on guard 
may have determined the time of his 
attack. Booth had found it necessary 
to stimulate himself with whiskey in 
order to reach the proper pitch of fa- 
naticism. Had he found a man at the 
door of the President’s box armed with 
a Colt’s revolver, his alcohol courage 
might have evaporated. 

However that may be, Parker’s ab- 
sence had much to do with the success 
of Booth’s purpose. The assassin was 
armed with a dagger and a pistol. The 
story used to be that the dagger was in- 
tended for General Grant when the 
President had been despatched. That is 
absurd. While it had been announced 
that General and Mrs. Grant would be 
in the box, Booth, during one of his 
five visits of inspection, had certainly 
had an opportunity to observe that the 
General was absent. The dagger, which 
was noiseless, was intended for any one 
who might intercept him before he could 
fire. The pistol, which was noisy and 
would arouse pursuit, was for the Presi- 
dent. As it happened, since the attack 
was a complete surprise, Major Rath- 
bone, who, the President having been 
shot, attempted to prevent Booth’s es- 
eape, received the dagger in his arm. 

Had Parker been at his post at the 
back of the box—Booth still being de- 
termined to make the attempt that night 
—he would have been stabbed, probably 
killed. The noise of the struggle— 
Parker could surely have managed to 
make some outery—would have given 
the alarm. Major Rathbone was a brave 
man, and the President was a brave man 
and of enormous muscular strength. It 
would have been an easy thing for the 
two men to have disarmed Booth, who 
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was not a man of great physical 
strength. It was the suddenness of his 
attack on the President that made it so 
devilishly successful. It makes me feel 
rather bitter when I remember that the 
President had said, just a few hours be- 
fore, that he knew he could trust all his 
guards. And then to think that in that 
one moment of test one of us should have 
utterly failed him! Parker knew that 
he had failed in duty. He looked like 
a convicted criminal the next day. He 
was never the same man afterward. 

The other fact that I think people 
should know has been stated before in the 
President’s own words: President Lin- 
coln believed that it was probable he 
would be assassinated. 

The conversation that I had with him 
on the 14th was not the only one we had 
on that same subject. Any one can see 
how natural it was that the matter should 
have come up between us—my very 
presence beside him was a reminder that 
there was danger of assassination. In 
his general kindliness he wanted to talk 
about the thing that constituted my own 
particular occupation. He often spoke of 
the possibility of an attempt being made 
on his life. With the exception of that 
last time, however, he never treated it 
very seriously. He merely expressed the 
general idea that, I afterwards learned, 
he had expressed to Marshal Lamon and 
other men: if any one was willing to 
give his own life in the attempt to mur- 
der the President, it would be impossible 
to prevent him. 

On that last evening he went further. 
He said with conviction that he believed 
that the men who wanted to take his 
life would do it.. As far as I know, I am 
the only person to whom President Lin- 
coln made such a statement. He may 
possibly have spoken about it to the 
other guards, but I never heard of it, 
and I am sure that had he done so I 
would have known of it. 

More than this, I believe that he had 
some vague sort of a warning that the 
attempt would be made on the night of 
the 14th. I know that this is an 
extraordinary statement to make, and 
that it is late in the day to make it. 
I have been waiting for just the proper 
opportunity to say this thing; I did not 
care to talk idly about it. I would like 
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to give my reasons for feeling as I do. 
The chain of circumstances is at least an 
interesting thing to consider. 

It is a matter of record that on the 
morning of the 14th, at a cabinet meet- 
ing, the President spoke of the recur- 
rence the night before of a dream which, 
he said, had always forerun something of 
moment in his life. In the dream a ship 
under full sail bore down upon him. 
At the time he spoke of it he felt that 
some good fortune was on its way to 
him. He was serene, even joyous, over 
it. Later in the day, while he was driv- 
ing with his wife, his mind still seemed 
to be dwelling on the question of the 
future. It was their future together of 
which he spoke. He was almost impa- 
tient that his term should be over. 
He seemetl eager for rest and peace. 
When I accompanied him to the War De- 
partment, he had become depressed and 
spoke of his belief that he would be as- 
sassinated. When we returned to the 


White House, he said that he did not 
want to go to the theatre that evening, 
but that he must go so as not to disap- 
point the people. 


In connection with this 
it is to be remembered that he was ex- 
tremely fond of the theatre, and that the 
bill that evening, Our American Cousin, 
was a very popular one. When he was 
about to enter the White House he said 
“ Good-by,” as I never remember to have 
heard him say before when I was leaving 
for the night. 

These things have a curious interest. 
President Lincoln was a man of entire 
sanity. But no one has ever sounded the 
spring of spiritual insight from which 
his nature was fed. To me it all means 
that he had, with his waking on that day, 
a strong prescience of coming change. 
As the day wore on, the feeling darkened 
into an impression of coming evil. The 
suggestion of the crude violence we wit- 
nessed on the street pointed to the direc- 
tion from which that evil should come. 
Ife was human; he shrank from it. But 
he had what some men call fatalism; 
others, devotion to duty; still others, 
religious faith. Therefore he went open- 
eyed to the place where he met, at last, 
the blind fanatic. And in that meeting 
the President, who had dealt out justice 
with a tender heart, who had groaned in 
spirit over fallen Richmond, fell. 
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More and more, people who have heard 
that I was with Mr. Lincoln 
me asking, 

“ What was he like ?”’ ° 

These last years, when, at a Lincoln 
birthday celebration or some other memo- 
rial gathering, they ask for a few words 
from the man who used to be Abraham 
Linecoln’s guard, the younger people look 
at me as if I were some strange spectacle 
—a man who lived by Lincoln’s side. It 
has made me feel as if the time had come 
when I ought to tell the world the little 
that I know about him. Soon there will 
be nothing of him but the things that 
have been written. 

Yet, when I try to say what sort of a 
man he seemed to me, I fail. I have no 
words. All I ean do is to give little 
snatches of reminiscences—I cannot pic- 
ture the man. I can say: 

He is the only man I ever knew the 
foundation of whose spirit was love. 
That love made him suffer. I saw him 
look at the ragged, hungry prisoners at 
City Point, I saw’him ride over the battle- 
field at Petersburg, the man with the hole 
in his forehead and the man with both 
arms shot away lying accusing before 
his eyes. I saw him enter into Rich- 
mond, walking between lanes of silent 
men and women who had lost their battle. 
I remember his face. ... And yet my 
memory of him is not of an unhappy 
man. I hear so much to-day about the 
President’s melancholy. It is true no 
man could suffer more. But he was very 
easily amused. I have never seen a man 
who enjoyed more anything pleasant or 
iunny that came his way. I think the 
balance between pain and pleasure was 
fairly struck, and in the last months 
when I knew him he was in love with life 
because he found it possible to do so 
much. . IT never evidence of 
faltering. I do not believe any one ever 
did. From the moment he, who was all 
pity, pledged himself to war, he kept 
straight on. 

I ean follow Secretary John Hay and 
say: He was the greatest man I have ever 
known—or shall ever know. 

That ought to be enough to say, and 
yet—nothing so merely of words seems 
to express him. Something that he did 
tells so much more. 

IT remember one afternoon, not long 
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before the President was shot, we were 
on our way to the War Department, when 
we passed a ragged, dirty man in army 
clothes, lounging just outside the White 
House enclosure. He had evidently been 
waiting to see the President, for he jump- 
ed up and went toward him with his story. 
He had been wounded, was just out of 
the hospital—he looked forlorn enough. 
There was something he wanted the 
President to do; he had papers with 
him. Mr. Lincoln was in a hurry, but 
he put out his hands for the papers. 
Then he sat down on the curbstone, 
the man beside him, and examined 
them. When he had satisfied him- 
self about the matter, he smiled at 
the anxious fellow, reassuringly, and 
told him to come back the next day. 
Then he would arrange the matter for 
him. A thing like that says more than 
any man could express. If I could only 


make people see him as I did—see how 
simple he was with every one; how he 
could talk with a child so that the child 
could. understand and smile up at him; 
how you would never know, from his 
manner to the plainest or poorest or 
meanest, that there was the least differ- 
ence between that man and himself; how, 
from that man to the greatest, and all 
degrees between, the President could meet 
every man square on the plane where he 
stood and speak to him, man to man, 
from that plane—if I could do that, | 
would feel that I had told something of 
what he was. For no one to whom he 
spoke with his perfect simplicity ever 
presumed to answer him familiarly, and 
T never saw him stand beside any man— 
and I saw him with the greatest men of 
the day—that I did not feel there again 
President Lineoln was supreme. If I had 
only words to tell what he seemed to me! 


Exultation 
BY MARY EASTWOOD KNEVELS 


HE day an invitation is 
To bathe myself in blue, 
To cleave as with a swimmer’s arms 


The radiancy through. 


What lies beyond, what lies behind, 
What stretches every side? 
The wind is growing populous, 


The air is deified. 


Things touch me, now the blue’s alive, 
I feel the whir of wings, 

And little clouds go flying by 
On pilgrim wanderings. 


I drink the very color where 
The West has filled his cup; 
The dizzy stars look down at me, 
The staring world looks up. 


A vagabond in scarlet rags, 
A lost leaf in the air, 


A reckless, eager, joyous thing 


The wind blows everywhere. 
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ERE we have to do with the ninth 
H tale of the Dizain of Qteens. I 
abridge, as heretofore, at discre- 
tion: and the result is that to the Norman 
cleric appertains whatever the tale may 
have of merit, whereas what you find 
distasteful in it you must impute to 
my delinquencies in skill rather than 
in volition. 

In the year of grace 1386, upon the 
feast of St. Bartholomew (thus Nicolas 
begins), came to the Spanish coast 
Messire Peyre de Lesnerac, in a war-ship 
sumptuously furnished and manned by 
many persons of dignity and wealth, in 
order they might suitably escort the 
Princess Jehane into Brittany, where 
she was to marry the Duke of that 
province. There were now rejoicings 
throughout Navarre, in which the Prin- 
cess took but a nominal part and young 
Antoine Riczi none at all. 

This Antoine Riczi came to Jehane 
that August twilight in the hedged gar- 
den. “ King’s daughter!” he sadly greet- 
ed her. “ Duchess of Brittany! Count- 
ess of Rougemont! Mistress of Nantes 
and of Guerrand! of Rais and of Toufon 
and Guerche!” 

“ Nay,” she answered, “ Jehane whose 
only title is the Constant Lover.” And 
in the green twilight, lit as yet by one 
low-hanging star alone, their lips met, 
as aforetime. 

Presently the girl spoke. Her soft 
mouth was lax and tremulous, and her 
gray eyes were more brilliant than the 
star yonder. The boy’s arms were about 
her, so that neither could be quite un- 
happy; and besides, a sorrow too noble 
for any bitterness had mastered them, 
and a vast desire whose aim they could 
not word or even apprehend save cloudily. 

“Friend,” said Jehane, “TI have no 
choice. I must wed with this de Mont- 
fort. I think I shall die presently. I 
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have prayed God I may die before they 
bring me to the dotard’s bed.” 

Young Riczi held her now in an em- 
brace more brutal. “ Mine! mine!” he 
snarled toward the darkening heavens. 

“Yet it may be I must live. Friend, 
the man is very old. Is it wicked to 
think of that? For I cannot but think 
of his great age.” 

Then Riezi answered: “ My desires— 
may God forgive me!—have clutched 
like starving persons at that sorry sus- 
tenance. Friend! ah, fair, sweet friend! 
the man is human and must die, but 
love, we read, is immortal. I am fain to 
die, Jehane. But, oh, Jehane! dare you 
to bid me live?” 

“Friend, as you love me, I entreat 
you live. Friend, I crave of the Eternal 
Father that if I falter in my love for 
you I may be denied even the bleak 
night of ease which Judas knows.” The 
girl did not weep; dry-eyed she winged 
a perfectly sincere prayer toward the in- 
corruptible Saints. He was to remem- 
ber the fact, and through long years. 

For even as Riczi left her, yonder be- 
hind the yew-hedge a shrill joculatrix 
sang, in rehearsal for Jehane’s bridal feast. 

Sang the joculatrix: 


“When the morning broke before us 
Came the wayward Three astraying, 
Chattering a trivial chorus,— 
Hoidens that at handball playing, 
When they wearied of their playing, 
Cast the Ball where now it whirls 
Through the coil of clouds unstaying, 
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For the Fates are merry girls! 
And upon the next day de Lesnerac 
bore young Jehane from Pampeluna and 
presently to Saillé, where old Jehan 
the Brave took her to wife. She lived 
as a queen, but she was a woman of in- 


frequent laughter. 
Young Antoine Riczi likewise nursed 
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his wound as best he might; but about 
the end of the second year his uncle, the 
Viecomte de Montbrison—-a gaunt man, 
with preoccupied and troubled eyes—had 
summoned him into Lyonnois and, after 
appropriate salutation, had informed 
Antoine that, as the Vicomte’s heir, he 
was to marry the Demoiselle Gerberge de 
Nérae upon the ensuing Michaelmas. 

“That I may not do,” said Riczi; and 
since a chronicler that would tempt for- 
tune should never stretch the fabric of 
his wares too thin, unlike Sir Hengist, 
I merely tell you these two dwelt to- 
gether at Montbrison for a decade, and 
always the Vicomte swore at his nephew 
and predicted this or that disastrous desti- 
nation so often as Antoine declined to 
marry the latest of his uncle’s candidates 

in whom the Vicomte was of an as- 
tonishing fertility. 

In the year of grace 1401 came the be- 
lated news that Duke Jehan had closed 
his final day. “ You will be leaving me!” 
the Vicomte growled; “now, in my de- 
crepitude, you will be leaving me! It 
is abominable, and I shall in all likeli- 
hood disinherit you this very night.” 

“Yet it is necessary,” Riezi answered; 
and, filled with no unhallowed joy, rode 
not long afterward for Vannes, in Brit- 
tany, where the Duchess Regent held her 
court. Dame Jehane had within that fort- 
night put aside her mourning, and-sat be- 
neath a green canopy, gold-fringed and 
pewdered with many golden stars, upon 
the night when he first came to her, and 
the rising saps of spring were exercising 
their august and formidable influence. 
She sat alone, by prearrangement, to 
one end of the high-ceiled and radiant 
apartment; midway in the hall her lords 
and divers ladies, gorgeously apparelled, 
were gathered about a saltatrice and a 
jongleur, who diverted them to the 
mincing accompaniment of a lute; but 
Jehane sat apart from these, frail, and 
splendid with many jewels, and a little 
sad, and, as ever (he thought), was hers 
a beauty clarified of its mere substance— 
the beauty, say, of a moonbeam which 
penetrates full-grown leaves. 

And Antoine Riczi found no power of 
speech within him at the first. Silent he 
stood before her for an obvious interval, 
still as an effigy, while meltingly the 
jongleur sang. 


“ Jehane!” said Antoine Riczi, “ have 
you, then, forgotten, O Jehane?” 

Nor had the resplendent woman moved 
at all. It was as though she were som 
tinted and lavishly adorned statue of 
barbaric heathenry, and he her postu- 
lant; and her large eyes appeared to 
judge an immeasurable path, beyond 
him; only now her lips had fluttered 
somewhat. “The Duchess of Brittany 
am I,” she said, and in the phantom of 
a voice. “The Countess of Rougemont 
am I. The mistress of Nantes and of 
Guerrand! of Rais and of Toufon and 
Guerche! . . . Jehane is dead.” 

The man had drawn one audible 
breath. “You are Jehane, whose only 
title is the Constant Lover!” 

“Friend, the world smirches us,” she 
said half pleadingly. “I have tasted too 
deep of wealth and power. Drunk with 
a deadly wine am I, and ever I thirst— 
I thirst—” 

“ Jehane, do you remember that May 
morning in Pampeluna when first I 
kissed you, and about us sang many 
birds? Then as now you wore a gown 
of green, Jehane.” 

“Friend, I have swayed kingdoms 
since.” 

“ Jehane. do you remember that August 
twilight in Pampeluna when last I kissed 
you? Then as now you wore a gown of 
green, Jehane.” 

“ But no such chain as this about my 
neck,” the woman answered, and lifted 
a huge golden collar garnished with 
emeralds and sapphires and with many 
pearls. “ Friend, the chain is heavy, yet 
I lack the will to cast it off. I laek the 
will, Antoine.” And with a sudden roar 
of mirth her courtiers applauded the 
evolutions of the saltatrice. 

“King’s daughter!” said Riczi then; 
“© perilous merchandise! a god came 
to me and a sword had pierced his breast. 
He touched the gold hilt of it and said, 
‘Take back your weapon.’ I answered, 
‘I do not know you.—‘I am Youth,’ he 
said; ‘take back your weapon.’ ” 

“Tt is true,” she responded, “it is 
lamentably true that after to-night we 
are as different persons, you and I.” 

He said: “Jehane, do you not love 
me any longer? Remember old years 
and do not break your oath with me, 
Jehane, since God abhors nothing so 
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much as perfidy. For your own sake, 
Jehane—ah, no, not for your sake nor 
for mine, but for the sake of that 
blithe Jehane whom, you tell: me, time 
has slain!” 

Once or twice she blinked, as daz- 
zled by a light of intolerable splendor, 
but otherwise sat rigid. “You have 
dared, messire, to confront me with the 
golden-hearted, clean-eyed Navarrese 
that onee was I! and I requite.” The 
austere woman rose. “ Messire, you 
swore to me, long since, an eternal service. 
| claim my bond. Yonder prim man— 
gray-bearded, the man in black and 
silver—is the Earl of Worcester, the 
King of England’s ambassador, in com- 
mon with whom the wealthy dowager of 
Brittany has signed a certain contract. 
Go you, then, with Worcester into Eng- 
land, as my proxy, and in that island, 
as my proxy, wed the King of England. 
Messire, your audience is done.” 

Latterly Riezi said this: “Can you 
hurt me any more, Jehane ’—nay, even 
in hell they cannot hurt me now. Yet 
I, at least, keep faith, and in your 
face I fling faith like a glove —old- 
fashioned, it may be, but clean —and I 
will go, Jehane.” 

Her heart raged. “Poor, glorious 
fool!” she thought; “had you but the 
wit even now to use me brutally, even 
now to drag me from this dais—!” 
Instead he went from her smilingly, 
treading through the hall with many 
affable salutations, while always the 
jongleur sang. 

Sang the jongleur: 


“There is a land the rabble rout 
Knows not, whose gates are barred 
By Titan twins, named Fear and Doubt, 
That mercifully guard 
The land we seek—the land so fair!— 
And all the fields. thereof, 
Where daffodils grow everywhere 
About the Fields of Love,— 
Knowing that in the Middle-Land 
A tiny pool there lies 
And serpents from the slimy strand 
Lift glittering cold eyes. 


‘Now, the parable all may understand, 

And surely you know the name o’ the land? 
Ah, never a guide or ever a chart 

May safely lead you about this land— 
The Land of the Human Heart!” 
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And the following morning, being duly 
empowered, Antoine Riczi sailed for 
England in company with the Earl of 
Worcester, and upon St. Richard’s day 
the next ensuing was, at Eltham, as proxy 
of Jehane, married in his own person to 
the bloat King of England. 

Afterward the King made him pres- 
ents of some rich garments of scarlet 
trimmed with costly furs, and of four silk 
belts studded @ith silver and gold, and 
with valuable clasps, whereof the re- 
cipient might well be proud, and Riezi 
returned to Lyonnois. “ Depardieux!” 
his uncle said; “so you return alone!” 

“As Prince Troilus did,” said Riezi— 
“to boast to you of liberal entertainment 
in the tent of Diomede.” 

“ You are certainly an inveterate fool,” 
the Vicomte considered after a prolonged 
appraisal of his face, “since there is 
always a deal of other pink-and-white 
flesh as yet unmortgaged— Boy with my 
brother’s eyes!” the Vicomte said, and in 
another voice: “I would that I were God 
to punish as is fitting! Nay, come home, 
my lad!—come home!” 

So these two abode together at Mont- 
brison for a long time, and in the pur- 
lieus of that place hunted and hawked, 
and made sonnets once in a while, and 
read aloud from old romances some five 
days out of the seven. The verses of 
Riczi were in the year of grace 1410 made 
public, and not without acclamation, and 
thereafter the stripling Comte de Charo- 
lais, future heir to all Burgundy and a 
zealous patron of rhyme, was much at 
Montbrison, and there conceived for An- 
toine Riezi such an admiration as was 
possible to a very young man only. 

In the year of grace 1412 the Vicomte, 
being then bedridden, died without any 
disease and of no malady save the in- 
herencies of his age. “I entreat of you, 
my nephew,” he said at the last, “that 
always you use as touchstone the brave 
deed you did at Eltham. It is necessary 
a man serve his lady according to her 
commandments, but you have performed 
the most absurd and cruelest task which 
any woman ever imposed upon her serv- 
itor. I laugh at you and I envy you.” 
Thus he died, about Martinmas. 

Now was Antoine Riczi a powerful 
baron, and got no comfort of his lord- 

ship, since in his meditations the King 
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of Darkness, that old incendiary, had 
added a daily fuel until the ancient sor- 
row quickened into vaulting flames of 
wrath and of disgust. 

“ What now avail my riches?” he said. 
“Tlow much wealthier was I when I 
was loved, and was myself an eager lover! 
I relish no other pleasures than those of 
love. Love’s sot am I, drunk with a 
deadly wine, poor fool, and ever I thirst. 
As vapor are all my cMttels and my 
acres, and the more my dominion and 
my power increase, the more rancorously 
does my heart sustain its misery, being 
robbed of that fair merchandise which 
is the King of England’s. To hate her 
is secant comfort and to despise her none 
at all, since it follows that I who am un- 
able to forget the wanton am even more 
to be despised than she. I will go into 
England and execute what mischief I 
may against her.” 

The new Vicomte de Montbrison set 
forth for Paris, first to do homage for 
his fief, and secondly to be accredited 
for some plausible mission into England. 
But in Paris he got disquieting news: 
Jehane’s husband was dead, and her step- 
son Henry, the fifth monarch of the 
name to reign in Britain, had invaded 
France; and through this sudden turn 
was the new Vicomte, the dreamer and 
the recluse, caught up by the career of 
events, as a straw is by a torrent, when 
the French lords marched with their 
vassals to Harfleur, where they were 
soundly drubbed by the King of Eng- 
land; as afterward at Agincourt. 

But in the year of grace 1417 there was 
a breathing-space for discredited France, 
and presently the Vicomte de Mont- 
brison was sent into England, as am- 
bassador. He got in London a fruitless 
audience of King Henry, whose demands 
were such as rendered a renewal of the 
war inevitable, and afterward, in the 
month of April, about the day of Palm 
Sunday, and within her dower-palace of 
Ilavering- Bower, an _ interview’ with 
Queen Jehane. 

Nicolas omits, and unaccountably, to 
mention that during the French wars 
she had ruled England as Regent, and 
with marvellous capacity—though this 
fact, as you will see more lately, is the 
pivot of his chronicle. 

A solitary page ushered the Vicomte 


whither she sat alone, by prearrangement, 
in a chamber with painted walls, profuse- 
ly lighted by the sun, and making pre- 
tence to weave a tapestry. When the page 
had gone she rose and cast aside the shut- 
tle, and then with a glad and wordless cry 
stumbled toward the Vicomte. “ Ma- 
dame and Queen—!” he coldly said. 

A frightened woman, half distraught, 
aging now but rather handsome, his 
judgment saw in her, and no more; all 
black and shimmering gold his _ senses 
found her, and supple like some danger- 
ous and lovely serpent; and with a con- 
tained hatred he had discovered, as by 
the curt illumination of a thunderbolt. 
that he could never love any woman save 
the woman whom he most despised. 

She said: “I had forgotten. I had 
remembered only you, Antoine, and 
Navarre, and the clean-eyed Navarrese—”’ 
Now, for a little, Jehane paced the gleam- 
ing and sun-drenched apartment as a 
bright leopardess might tread her cage. 
Then she wheeled. “Friend, I think 
that God Himself has deigned to avenge 
you. All misery my reign has_ been. 
First Hotspur, then prim Worcester 
harried us; followed the dreary years that 
linked me to the rotting corpse which 
God’s leprosy so hideously devoured 
while the thing yet moved. All misery, 
Antoine! And now I live beneath a 
sword.” 

“You have earned no more,” he said. 
“You have earned no more, O Jehane! 
whose only title is the Constant Lover!” 
He spat it out. 

She came uncertainly toward him, ax 
though he had been some not implacable 
knave with a bludgeon. “ For the King 
hates me,” she plaintively said, “and 
I live beneath a sword. Ever the big 
fierce-eyed man has hated me, for all 
his lip-courtesy. And now he lacks the 
money to pay his troops, and I am the 
wealthiest person within his realm. I 
am a woman and alone in a foreign land. 
So I must wait, and wait, and wait, An- 
toine, till he devise some trumped-up 
accusation. Friend, I live as did St. 
Damoclus, beneath a sword. Antoine!” 
she wailed—for now was the pride of 
Queen Jehane shattered utterly—“ within 
the island am I a prisoner for all that my 
chains are of gold.” 

“Yet it was not until o’ late,” he ob- 
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served, “that you disliked the metal 
which is the substance of all crowns.” 

And now the woman lifted toward 
him a huge golden collar garnished with 
emeralds and sapphires and with many 
pearls, and in the sunlight the gems 
were tawdry things. “ Friend, the, chain 
is heavy, and I lack the power to cast it 
off. The Navarrese we know of were no 
such perilous fetters about her neck. 
Ah, you should have mastered me at 
Vannes. You could have done so, and 
very easily. But you only talked—oh, 
Mary pity us! you only talked!—and I 
could find only a servant where I had sore 
need to find a master. Then pity me.” 

But now came many armed soldiers 
into the apartment. With spirit Queen 
Jehane turned to meet them, and you 
saw that she was of royal blood, for 
the pride of ill-starred emperors blazed 
and informed her body as light oeeu- 
pies a lantern. “At last you come for 
me, messieurs ?” 

“ Whereas,” their leader read in an- 
swer from a parchment—“ whereas the 
King’s stepmother, Queen Jehane, is ac- 
cused by certain persons of an act of 
witcheraft that with diabolical and sub- 
tile methods wrought privily to destroy 
the King, the said Dame Jehane is by 
the King committed (all her attendants 
being removed) to the custody of Sir 
John Pelham, who will, at the King’s 
pleasure, confine her within Pevensey 
Castle, there to be kept under Sir John’s 
control: the lands and other properties 
of the said Dame Jehane being hereby for- 
feit to the King, whom God preserve!” 

“Harry of Monmouth!” said Jehane, 
—“‘oh, Harry of Monmouth, could I 
but come to you, very quietly, and 
with a knife—!”’ She shrugged her 
shoulders, and the gold about her per- 
son glittered in the sunlight. “ Witch- 
craft! ohimé, one never disproves that. 
Friend, now are you avenged the more 
abundantly.” 

“Young Riczi is avenged,” the Vi- 
comte said; “and I came hither desir- 
ing vengeance.” 

She wheeled, a lithe flame (he thought) 
of splendid fury. “And in the gutter 
Jehane dares say what Queen Jehane 
upon the throne might never say. Had 
I reigned all these years as mistress not 
of England but of Europe—had nations 
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wheedled me in the place of barons— 
young Riczi had been avenged, no less. 
Bah! what do these so-little persons mat- 
ter? Take now your petty vengeance! 
drink deep of it! and know that always 
within my heart the Navarrese has lived 
to shame me! Know that to-day you 
despise Jehane, the purchased woman! 
and that Jehane loves you! and that the 
love of proud Jehane creeps like a beaten 
cur toward your feet, and in the sight 
of common men! and know that Riezi 
is avenged, you—you milliner!” 

“Into England I came desiring ven- 
geance—Apples of Sodom! O bitter 
fruit!” the Vicomte thought. “ O fitting 
harvest of a fool’s assiduous husbandry" 

They took her from him; and that 
afternoon, after long meditation, the 
Vicomte de Montbrison entreated a fresh 
and private audience of King Henry 
and readily obtained it. “ Unhardy is 
unseely,” the Vicomte said at its con- 
clusion. Then the tale tells that the Vi- 
comte returned to France and within 
this realm assembled all such lords as the 
abuses of the Queen-Regent Ysabeau 
had more notoriously dissatisfied. Then 
presently these lords had sided with King 
Henry, as had the Vicomte de Mont- 
brison, in open field. Latterly Jehan 
Sans-Peur was slain at Montereau; and 
a little later the new Duke of Burgundy, 
who loved the Vicomte as he loved no 
other man, had shifted his coat. 

Meantime was Queen Jehane conveyed 
to prison and lodged therein for five years’ 
space. She had the liberty of a tiny 
garden, high-walled, and of two seantily 
furnished chambers; the brace of hard- 
featured females Pelham had provided for 
the Queen’s attendance might speak to her 
of nothing that occurred without the gates 
of Pevensey, and she saw no other per- 
sons save her confessor, a triple-chinned 
Dominican; and in fine, had they already 
lain Jehane within the massive and gilded 
coftn of a queen the outer world would 
have made as great a turbulence in 
her ears. 

But in the year of grace 1422, upon 
the feast of St. Bartholomew, and about 
vespers—for thus it wonderfully fell 
out—one of those grim attendants brought 
to her the first man, save the fat confessor, 
whom the Queen had seen within five 
years. The proud, frail woman looked 
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and what she saw was the common in- 
habitant of all her dreams. 

Said Jehane: “This is ill done. The 
years have avenged you. Be contented 
with that knowledge, and, for Heaven’s 
sake, do not endeavor to moralize over the 
ruin Heaven has made, and justly made, 
of Queen Jehane, as I perceive you mean 
to do.” She lay back in the chair, very 
coarsely clad in brown, but knowing her 
countenance to be that of the anemone 
which naughtily dances above wet earth. 

“Friend,” the lean-faced man now 
said, “I do not come with any such 
intent, as my mission will readily attest, 
nor to any ruin, as your mirror will attest. 
Nay, madame, I come as the emissary 
of King Henry, now dying at Vincennes, 
and with letters to the lords and bishops 
of his council. Dying, the man restores 
to you your liberty and your dower- 
lands, your bed and all your movables, 
and six gowns of such fashion and such 
color as you may elect.” 

Then with hurried speech he told her 
of five years’ events: how within that 
period King Henry had conquered en- 
tire France, and had married the French 
King’s daughter, and had begotten a 
boy who would presently inherit the 
united realms of France and England, 
since in the supreme hour of triumph 
King Henry had been stricken with a 
mortal sickness, and now lay dying, or 
perhaps already dead, at Vincennes; and 
how with his penultimate breath the pros- 
trate conqueror had restored to Queen 
Jehane all properties and all honors which 
she formerly enjoyed. 

“T shall once more be Regent,” the 
woman said when he had made an end; 
“ Antoine, I shall presently be Regent 
both of France and of England, since 
Dame Katherine is but a child.” She 
stood motionless save for the fine hands 
that plucked the air. “ Mistress of 
Europe! absolute mistress, and with an 
infant ward! now, may God have mercy 
on my unfriends, for they will have great 
need of it!” 

“Yet was mercy ever the prerogative 
of royal persons,” the Vicomte suavely 
said, “and the Navarrese we know of 
was both royal and very merciful, O 
Constant Lover.” 

The speech was as a whip-lash. Ab- 
ruptly suspicion kindled in her eyes, 


as a flame leaps from stick to stick. 
“ Harry of Monmouth feared neither man 
nor God. It needed more than any death- 
bed repentance to frighten him into re- 
storal of my liberty.” There was a silence. 
“You, a Frenchman, come as the, emis- 
sary of King Henry who has devas- 
tated France! are there no English lords, 
then, left alive of all his army ?” 

The Vicomte de Montbrison said: 
“There is perhaps no person better fitted 
to patch up this dishonorable business of 
your captivity, wherein a clean man 
might scarcely dare to meddle.” 

She appraised this, and more lately 
said with entire irrelevance: “ The world 
has smirched you, somehow. At last you 
have done something save consider your 
ill treatment. I praise God, Antoine, for 
it brings you nearer.” 

He told her all. King Henry, it 
appeared, had dealt with him at Haver- 
ing in perfect frankness. The King 
needed money for his wars in France, 
and failing the seizure of Jehane’s 
enormous wealth, had exhausted every 
resource. “ And France I mean to have,” 
the King had said. “ Yet the world knows 
you enjoy the favor of the Comte de 
Charolais; so get me an alliance with 
Burgundy against my imbecile brother 
of France, and Dame Jehane shall have 
her liberty. There you have my price.” 

“ And this price I paid,” the Vicomte 
sternly said, “for ‘ Unhardy is unseely,’ 
Satan whispered, and I knew that Duke 
Philippe trusted me. Yea, all Bur- 
gundy I marshalled under your stepson’s 
banner, and for three years I fought be- 
neath his loathed banner, until in Troyes 
we had trap ved and slain the last loyal 
Frenchman. And to-day in France my 
lands are cco.ufiseate, and there is not an 
honest Frenchman but spits upon my 
name. All infamy I come to you for this 
last time, Jehane! as a man already dead 
TI come to you, Jehane, for in France they 
thirst to murder me, and England has no 
further need of Montbrison, her blunted 
and her filthy instrument!” 

The woman shuddered. “ You have 
set my thankless service above your life, 
above your honor even. I find the 
rhymester glorious and very vile.” 

“ All vile,” he answered; “and out- 
worn! King’s daughter, I swore to you, 
long since, eternal service. Of love I 
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freely gave you yonder in Navarre, as 
yonder at Eltham I crucified my inner- 
most heart for your delectation. Yet I, 
at least, keep faith, and in your face I 
fling faith like a glove—outworn, it may 
be, and, God knows, unclean! Yet I, at 
least, keep faith! Lands and wealth have 
I given up for you, O King’s daughter, 
and life itself have I given you, and 
lifelong service have I given you, and 
all that I had save honor; and atthe last 
{! give you honor, too. Now let the 
naked fool depart, Jehane, for he has 
nothing more to give.” 

She had leaned, while thus he spoke, 
upon thé sill of an open casement. “ In- 
deed, it had been far better,” she 
said, and with averted face, “had we 
never met. For this love of ours has 
proven a tyrannous and evil lord. I 
have had everything, and upon each 
feast of will and sense the world afforded 
me this love has swept down, like a 
harpy—was it not a harpy you called the 
bird in that old poem of yours ?%—to rob 
me of delight. And you have had noth- 
ing, for of life he has pilfered you, and 
he has given you in exchange but dreams, 
my poor Antoine, and he has led you at 
the last to infamy. We are but as God 
made us, and—I may not understand 
why He permits this despotism.” 

Thereafter, somewhere below, a peasant 
sang as he passed supperward through the 
green twilight: 


“King Jesus hung upon the Cross, 
‘And have ye sinned?’ quo’ He— 
‘Nay, Dysmas, ’tis no honest loss 
When Satan cogs the dice ye toss, 
And thou shalt sup with Me,— 
Sedebis apud angelos, 
Quia amavisti.’ 


*At Heaven’s Gate was Heaven's Queen, 
‘And have ye sinned?’ quo’ She,— 
‘And would I hold him worth a bean 
That durst not seek, because unclean, 
My cleansing charity ?— 
Speak thou that wast the Magdalene, 
Quia amavisti.’” 


“Tt may be that in some sort the 
jingle answers me!” then said Jehane; 
and she began with an odd breathless- 
ness: “ Friend, when King Henry dies— 
and even now he dies—shall I not as 
Regent possess such power as no woman 
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has ever wielded in Europe? can aught 
prevent this?” 

“ Naught,” he answered. 

“Unless, friend, I were wedded to a 
Frenchman. Then would the stern Eng- 
lish lords never permit that I have any 
finger in the government.” She came to 
him with conspicuous deliberation and 
laid one delicate hand upon either shoul- 
der. “ Friend, I am aweary of these tin- 
sel splendors. I crave the real kingdom.” 

Her mouth was tremulous and lax, and 
Jher gray eyes were more brilliant than 
the star yonder. The man’s arms were 
about her, and an ecstasy too noble for 
any common mirth had mastered them, 
and a vast desire whose aim they could 
not word or even apprehend save cloudily. 

And of the man’s face I cannot tell 
you. “ King’s daughter! mistress of half 
Europe! I am a beggar, an outcast, as a 
leper among honorable persons.” 

3ut it was as though he had _ not 
spoken. “ Friend, it was for this I have 
outlived these garish, fevered years, it 
was this which made me glad when I 
was a child and laughed without knowing 
why. That I might to-day give up this 
so-great power for love of you, my all- 
incapable and soiled Antoine, was, as 
I now know, the end to which the Eternal 
Father created me. For, look you,” she 
pleaded, “ to surrender absolute dominion 
over half Europe is a sacrifice. Assure 
me that it is a sacrifice, Antoine! O 
glorious fool, delude me into the belief 
that I deny myself in choosing you! 
Nay, I know it is as nothing beside 
what you have given up for me, but it 
is all I have—it is all I have, Antoine!” 
she wailed in pitiful distress. 

He drew a deep and big-lunged breath 
that seemed to inform his being with 
an indomitable vigor, and doubt and 
sorrow went quite away from him. “ Love 
leads us,” he said, “and through the 
sunlight of the world he leads us, and 
through the filth of it Love leads us, but 
always in the end, if we but follow with- 
out swerving, he leads upward. Yet, O 
God upon the Cross! Thou that in the 
article of death didst pardon Dysmas! 
as what maimed warriors of life, as what 
bemired travellers in muddied byways, 
must we presently come to Thee!” 
“But hand in hand,” she answered; 

“and He will comprehend.” 
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Decisive Battles of the 





Law 


A FIGHT FOR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


THE UNITED STATES VS. CALLENDER 


BY FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


1800, a number of horsemen could 

be seen straggling along the rough 
country roads towards Richmond, each 
encircled in a little cloud of dust. Here 
and there the riders joined forces, jog- 
ging together past the scattered plan- 
tations on to the outskirts of the town, 
and then threading their way more care- 
fully through the narrow, ill-made streets 
of the capital, until they reached the 
Common, whose deep ravines, covered 
with stunted pines, necessitated a still 
more cautious approach. 

All the travellers were evidently bent 
upon the same errand, for they halted at 
a building before which a dozen or more 
men were already assembled, and having 
dismounted and tied their horses to the 
hitching-rails, mingled with the earlier 
arrivals. It was a picturesque gathering 
of Virginians that awaited the opening 
of the United States Circuit Court on 
that summer morning, for the ugly 
fashions of the French Revolution had 
not as yet found much favor in the Old 
Dominion, and knee-breeches, low shoes, 
buckles, buttons, and queues tied with 
ribbons were still in vogue. And yet it 
was not their dress, but their faces and 
bearing, which particularly distinguished 
these gentlemen as they stood talk- 
ing with one another under the wide- 
spreading trees at the edge of the pub- 
lic square. Many of them were clothed 
like English farmers, but they wore their 
dusty garments with an unmistakable 
air of distinction, and their clean-shaven, 
clear-cut features bespoke dignity and 
intelligence. The centre of one group 
was especially notable, his strong and 
somewhat stern face indicating character 
in every line, and the ease with which he 
held his auditors singled him out as a 


+1500, in the morning of June 3, 


master of men. This was John Marshall, 
diplomat and jurist, and soon to become 
the official chief of the hatéd judge 
whose official programme was summoning 
all the countryside. In another group 
near Marshall stood a handsome, neatly 
dressed man about thirty years of 
age, tall, well-formed, and graceful, with 
a hearty laugh and a confident manner 
that seemed to fascinate those about 
him, particularly one keen, boyish-look- 
ing listener who hung upon his every 
word; for William Wirt was already the 
beau-ideal of the junior bar, and Philip 
Nicholas had reason to felicitate him- 
self on being associated with such a 
rising young advocate. In this same 
group stood George Hay, soon to be- 
come one of the best-known lawyers in 
the country, and beside him stood the 
distinguished leader of the Virginia bar, 
Edmund Randolph. 

All these men were to meet again at 
the same place under very different con- 
ditions to conduct one of the most 
famous trials in American history, but 
for the time being all professional and 
political differences were merged in their 
loyalty to the Virginia bar, whose dig- 
nity and influence bade fair to be seri- 
ously affected in the trial of James 
Thompson Callender for seditious libel 
against the President of the United 
States. There was no wide-spread pop- 
ular sympathy with this editor of fhe 
Richmond Hzaminer, and no particular 
interest among the best citizens con- 
cerning his individual fate. He was a 
brilliant, drunken, fearless, mercenary 
product of Grub Street, whose scurrilous 
pen was at the service of the highest 
bidder, and whose libels were produced to 
order. In such a hireling neither patron 
nor opponent could manifest any very 
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deep concern. He received his price and 
took his chances, and under ordinary 
circumstances no one would probably 
have raised a finger in his behalf. The 
circumstances, however, were not ordi- 
nary, but most extraordinary, for the law 
invoked against Callender for the pub- 
lication of his libelous pamphlet, “ The 
Prospect Before Us,” was the odious 
Sedition Act, the passage of which (to- 
gether with the Alien Law) had aroused 
such deep resentment throughout the 
country that Kentucky had protested in 
a set of defiant resolutions, declaring it 
null and void within her borders, and in- 
viting the other States to join her in 
seceding from the Union. This invita- 
tion had met with a decided rebuff from 
all the legislatures addressed save that 
of Virginia, which had responded with 
another set of resolutions expressing 
devoted attachment to the Union, but 
heartily joining in Kentucky’s condem- 
nation of the law as a dangerous men- 
ace to the freedom of the press and an 
outrageous breach of the liberties guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

Under the provisions of this law, any 
one who wrote, printed, uttered, or 
published any false, scandalous, or ma- 
licious matter against the government, 
the Congress, or the President of the 
United States, or which tended to bring 
them into hatred or contempt, could be 
punished by heavy fines and imprison- 
ment; and the statute was so worded as 
to penalize not only honest criticism of 
the Executive, but even the free ex- 
pression of opinion. No legislation more 
fatal to the popularity of Adams’s ad- 
ministration could possibly have been de- 
vised; but although the sole responsi- 
bility for its enactment has frequently 
been charged to the President, it cannot 
justly be laid at his door. His fussy, 
sensitive, conscientious, crotchety, tactless 
nature had doubtless been more stung 
by the lampoons and critical attacks of 
the pamphlets and newspapers than that 
of any other official; but the abuse of the 
press had been so general that scarcely a 
man in public life had escaped defama- 
tion, and the act had been rushed through 
both Houses of Congress by a vote which 
distinetly stamped it with the approval of 
the whole administration party. 

The fact that this was the first law 
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passed by the national legislature against 
the freedom of the press, and thac its 
enforcement in Virginia threatened to 
provoke a conflict between the State and 
the Federal authorities which might in- 
volve the stability of the Union, was 
quite sufficient to arouse unprecedented 
interest among lawyers in Callender’s 
case and make his trial the first real 
State trial upon record. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that it was not these moment- 
ous issues that attracted the majority of 
the profession, but rather the personality 
of the judge who proposed to try the 
case, for Samuel Chase was probably 
the most violent partisan who ever sat 
upon a bench. Indeed, his entire publie 
career had been marked by such _in- 
temperance of word and action that he 
seemed “to move perpetually with a 
mob at his heels,’ which sometimes pur- 
sued but quite as often followed him. 
In the stirring days preceding the Revo- 
lution he had been one of the “ Sons of 
Liberty” who had attacked the public 
offices of Baltimore during the Stamp 
Act, and later he and his band had ac- 
tually compelled a group of old mal- 
contents, including his own father, to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Conti- 
nental Congress. Nor were these the 
only manifestations of such playfulness 
credited to his account, for when certain 
Pennsylvania Quakers had refused to 
illuminate their houses in honor of a 
Revolutionary success, he had swooped 
upon the offending citizens with his 
followers, bundled them into carts, and 
deported them in the depth of winter 
to Virginia, where they were uncere- 
moniously deposited and left to shift 
for themselves. 

All this youthful boisterousness would 
probably have been attributed to ex- 
uberant vitality and misdirected zeal 
had not his conduct as a member of the 
Maryland Colonial Legislature and the 
Continental Congress been almost equally 
turbulent and provocative of riot. The 
man was, however, an incorrigible bully, 
with a genius for offence; and when at 
the close of the war he found himself a 
member of the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates, he straightway became involved 
in political broils which resulted in an 
attempt at his impeachment. But here 
his fighting qualities stood him in good 
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stead, for he not only fought his enemies 
to a standstill, but had himself re- 
warded, first with the Chief-J usticeship 
of the Criminal Court of Baltimore, 
and then with the Chief-Justiceship of 
the General Court, both of which offices 
he tenaciously held and administered in 
flagrant defiance of the law, until his 
action was officially declared unconsti- 
tutional. Nevertheless, his name was 
writ large in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, his personal honesty, cour- 
age, and patriotism were unquestioned, 
and though he had at first opposed 
the Constitution, he had become in 
course of time the most ardent of Fed- 
eral enthusiasts. 

Such was the man whom Washington 
had appointed to the Federal bench in 
1796, and there was to be nothing in 
his conduct of that office to belie his 
previous record. Domineering, fearless, 
vain, confident, and honest, he had many 
of the qualities necessary to establish 
the authority of the new court, but no 
one did more than he to make his 
tribunal obnoxious to the bar. With a 
good classical education and considerable 
experience and ability as a lawyer, he 
had the majority of the attorneys who 
practised before him at a distinct dis- 
advantage, and those whom he could not 
unhorse with legal learning he cowed and 
silenced with jocular or brutal tyranny, 
as best suited his humor. But perhaps 
his gravest offence was his political ac- 
tivity, with which he never allowed his 
judicial duties to interfere, and he had 
not been long upon the circuit before 
angry outeries were raised against his 
aggressive Federal partisanship. Opposi- 
tion of this character, however, merely 
excited his belligerency, and he never 
made the slightest effort to conceal his 
political opinions either on or off the 
bench. Indeed, when the Sedition Act 
became a law, he had openly rejoiced at 
the opportunity it afforded for silencing 
critics of the administration, and his 
actions were soon to speak louder than 
words. During the trial of Fries, his 
arbitrary rulings practically forced the 
prisoner’s counsel to retire from the case 
in disgust; and when Thomas Cooper, 
member of the Pennsylvania bar, con- 
victed of libelling the President, was 
arraigned for sentence, he announced in 


open court that if he could discover that 
the Democratic party was behind the 
prisoner, he would inflict the severest 
penalties known to the law. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
most alarming rumors of this judicial 
tyrant’s programme for Virginia found 
willing ears in Richmond when he de- 
secended upon the town with Luther Mar- 
tin’s marked copy of “The Prospect 
Before Us” in his avenging hand. That 
he had publicly exhibited this libelous 
pamphlet to various persons and ex- 
pressed his determination to punish its 
author was a matter of common knowl- 
edge, but the story that he had instructed 
the marshal to see that “none of those 
creatures called Democrats” was sum- 
moned on the grand jury found quite as 
many believers. Moreover, rumor had it 
that on being informed that the leaders 
of the Richmond bar had volunteered 
to appear for Callender and test the 
constitutionality of the law, he had re- 
torted, with a coarse laugh, that he’d 
put the whole lot of them over his knee 
and teach them and all such nullifiers 
a lesson they would not soon forget, and 
it must be confessed that the thought 
of the learned profession in this undig- 
nified posture appealed to the popular 
humor and lent an added significance 
to “ The Prospect Before Us.” 

The threatened clash between the bench 
and the bar was, of course, particularly 
interesting to lawyers, but there were 
many laymen among those gathered be- 
fore the court-house on the morning 
of the trial, for the country was thor- 
oughly aroused over the attempt to en- 
force the Sedition Law within a State 
whose Legislature had officially con- 
demned it, and the conflict between the 
Federal and State authorities was far 
more important to the average Vir- 
ginian than the settlement of any pro- 
fessional differences. Not all the horse- 
men who came trailing across the Com- 
mon were present from choice, however, 
for the marshal had invaded the most 
distant plantations in his search for 
jurors, and some of the victims had 
ridden ten, fifteen, and even twenty 
miles in obedience to his summons, 
spreading the news of the impending 
event through the outlying districts, un- 
til the rapidly gathering crowd prom- 
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ised to surpass that of any previous 
court day in Richmond. Nevertheless, 
no one of the waiting throng seemed to 
be in any haste to move indoors, and 
jurors, witnesses, spectators, and lawyers 
remained clustered about the entrance 
or scattered along the edge of the Com- 
mon, discussing the case until nearly 
ten o’clock, when they slowly moved to- 
wards the scene of action, and a few 
minutes later the court-room was filled 
to overflowing. 

At a table beside the judicial desk 
sat William Marshall, clerk of the court 
and brother of the future Chief Justice, 
and near him stood Mr. Nelson, the 
District Attorney, with David Robert- 
son, the shorthand reporter, whose notes 
were to prove an invaluable exhibit in 
the subsequent impeachment of the judge. 
The attention of the audience, however, 
was mainly directed to the prisoner, his 
bondsman, Meriwether Jones, and his 
counsel, Messrs. Hay, Wirt, and Nich- 
olas—a formidable array for any hostile 
judge, and a trio with whom the bar of 
Richmond were well content to trust 
their dignity and honor. Indeed, these 
champions had already given Chase a 
taste of their quality by virtually 
forcing him to grant adjournments on 
two previous occasions, and it was 
whispered that they intended to ma- 
neuvre him out of the case altogether by 
continuing their dilatory tactics until 
the term expired. In fact, the word 
passed from lip to lip across the crowded 
chamber that the judge had walked into 
a very neat trap at the last hearing by 
granting an adjournment to procure the 
attendance of a certain witness named 
Giles. This, it was claimed, was a fatal 
concession, for if the non-appearance of 
this witness justified a postponement on 
Monday, it equally demanded it on Tues- 
day, for he was still missing, and the 
ease could not therefore be tried until 
he was produced, which would be the 
day after never. 

The audience chuckled approvingly as 
this story went the rounds, gleefully 
anticipating the discomfiture of the 
judge; and the general opinion was that, 
for once, at least, Chase had met his 


match—a result particularly agreeable to. 


local pride. Judicial tyrants might bully 
and awe the Pennsylvania or Maryland 
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bar, but the profession in Virginia knew 
a trick or two which would— 

The chatter and laughter suddenly 
ceased as the door opened, disclosing 
the not too heroic figure of the Dis- 
trict Judge, Cyrus Griffin, a rather fu- 
tile, colorless, and timid personage, who 
appeared to be propelled into the room 
by a burly, bustling, red-faced man, who 
strode rapidly to the bench, nodding a 
not too gracious salutation at the assem- 
blage, while the court crier bellowed his 
familiar announcement. 

The individual whose arrival had had 
the effect of a schoolmaster entering a 
noisy class-room was a man of about 
sixty years of age, huge of bulk, coarse 
of feature, masterful in manner. On 
his massive head sat an ill-made wig, 
and his garments were those of the or- 
dinary citizen with no particular regard 
for appearances, but there was no mis- 
taking his authoritative bearing as he 
loomed up behind the judicial desk and 
glowered at the silent audience. To 
most of those who returned his scru- 
tiny he was an entire stranger, for 
until the present term of the court 
he had never set foot in Richmond, 
and doubtless many of the spectators 
were prepared to find him a fiend in 
human shape. But though his expres- 
sion was somewhat forbidding, his large, 
strong, clean-shaven face was not un- 
comely, and his giant frame suggested 
strength rather than brutality. Never- 
theless, his small, snappy, shifty eyes 
had a dangerous glint, and there were 
ominous lines about the corners of his 
mouth, betraying possibilities of an ugly 
droop, and other indications of a quarrel- 
some disposition were not wanting. The 
whole aspect of the man, however, sug- 
gested energy and determination, rather 
than intellectual power, and, contrasted 
with the group of lawyers who faced 
him, he appeared at a disadvantage. 
The moment the proceedings opened, 
however, this impression quickly faded, 
and as he leaned over the desk and lis- 
tened to Mr. Hay’s long and not too 
ingenious plea for an adjournment, his 
gaze was so uncomfortably intelligent 
that the speaker, obviously embarrassed, 
made poor work of his argument. Still, 
no interruption reached him from the 
bench, and, growing more confident, the 
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advocate began to shift away from the 
question of the missing witness, craftily 
turning the discussion towards the con- 
stitutionality of the Sedition Act. Then 
he circled back to the witness whose tes- 
timony he boldly asserted would help 
to determine whether Callender’s pam- 
phlet consisted of libelous statements or 
merely matters of opinion, which question 
he declared would have to be considered 
by the jury in assessing the fine. 

“That’s a wild notion! It’s not the 
law. The jury have nothing to do with 
assessing the fine, sir!” 

If some one had suddenly dashed 
water in Hay’s face he could scarcely 
have been more astonished. To be flatly 
contradicted on a legal question was 
ruffing enough to a man of his dignity, 
but to have his opinion derided as a wild 
notion was too insulting for words, and 
some moments elapsed before he recov- 
ered himself sufficiently to retort. Then 
he announced with dignified severity 
that it was possible to answer argu- 
ment, but quite impossible to refute 
authority. If he were permitted to pro- 
ceed, however— 

3ut he was not permitted to proceed. 
A blow had been given and returned, 
and the battle was now for the strong. 
His Honor did not propose to listen to 
any arguments regarding the constitu- 
tionality of the law. If the counsel 
imagined that the Court was bound to 
keep on granting adjournments until the 
missing witness Giles was produced, he 
was mightily mistaken. In the Court’s 
opinion, if the trial had to await that 
gentleman’s appearance, it would never 
take place at all. There had been ample 
opportunity to compel the attendance of 
the witness. Let the jury be impanelled 
at once! 

Startled and chagrined as the counsel 
were by this unexpected turn of affairs, 
which completely upset their well-laid 
plans, they were still more disconcerted 
by the overbearing manner and _ tone 
which had been adopted towards them, 
and, tingling with resentment, they an- 
nounced that since His Honor saw fit 
to force an immediate trial upon them, 
it would be their duty to take advantage 
of every technicality known to the law, 
which, to a man of Chase’s temperament, 
was nothing more nor less than an open 


declaration of war. Indeed, the very 
next move demonstrated the tactlessness 
of such a defiance, for the moment young 
Nicholas advanced a formidable challenge 
to the entire panel of jurors, which, 
despite the extraordinary exertions of the 
marshal, comprised only eight candidates, 
he was flouted and routed with a finality 
that not only overruled his objections, 
but cast serious aspersions on his legal 
attainments. Seeing the junior counsel 
thus harried and dragged over his own 
obstacles, Mr. Hay promptly came to the 
rescue by proposing to examine the ju- 
rors individually as to any prejudices 
they might entertain against the accused; 
but before he could frame his opening 
question he was roughly interrupted from 
the bench. No questions could be asked 
of the jurors, he was informed, save such 
as were first reduced to writing and sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Court. 

For a moment the three lawyers stared 
at the bench in speechless amazement, 
and then burst into angry protest. It 
was absolutely futile, however, to attempt 
to swerve Chase from this extraordinary 
course, and when the exhausted attorneys 
finally yielded and submitted written 
questions for the jurors, their interroga- 
tories were declared improper and re- 
jected forthwith. According to the Court, 
it did not make any difference if a tales- 
man had read and formed an unfavorable 
opinion of “The Prospect Before Us.” 
He was still eligible for the jury, provided 
he had not formed an opinion concern- 
ing the charge on which the prisoner was 
indicted, and as none of the candidates 
had read the indictment, they were all 
qualified to serve on the case. In the 
face of these unheard-of rulings, the 
Virginia lawyers apparently abandoned 
all hope of securing an impartial jury, 
for when one of the talesmen, a con- 
scientious planter by the name of Basset, 
volunteered the information that he had 
read Callender’s tract and had formed a 
positive opinion that it came under the 
Sedition Law, they failed to record any 
objection to his retention. 

Having herded the jurors into the box 
in this peremptory fashion, Chase was 
now ready to try the case, and directing 
the District Attorney to proceed, he 
calmly settled back while that official 
described the enormity of the prisoner’s 
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crime to the eight men entrusted with 
his fate. Only certain portions of the 
offending pamphlet had been recited in 
the indictment, and they made rather 
mild reading, even at that time, while in 
these days they would scarcely be re- 
garded as sensational, to say nothing of 
criminal. Nevertheless, they were clearly 
within the provision of the Sedition Law, 
and proof of their authorship was prac- 
tically all the prosecutor needed to com- 
plete his case. This was easily estab- 
lished by the testimony of the printers 
who had put the manuscript into type 
and the booksellers who had sold it as 
a pamphlet, and when Hay protested that 
those men could not be compelled to 
answer the questions put to them, they 
being accomplices equally guilty under 
the law, and privileged from testifying 
against themselves, the Court not only 
overruled his objections, but virtually 
promised the hesitating witnesses im- 
munity as a reward for their confessions. 
Indeed, it was said that Chase frequent- 
ly identified himself with the prosecu- 
tion in this and other ways, even using 
the word “we” to indicate a common 
purpose between the District Attorney 
and himself. 

Having succeeded in proving that the 
prisoner was the author of “ The Pros- 
pect Before Us,” the prosecutor next 
attempted to introduce the whole pam- 
phlet in evidence, but here the defence 
again protested, claiming that only those 
portions of the document which were re- 
cited in the indictment could be con- 
sidered by the jury, especially in view of 
the Court’s decision that the jurors were 
concerned only with the offence charged 
in the official papers and were not dis- 
qualified by their prejudices against the 
pamphlet as a whole. Chase was in no 
mood, however, to allow his previous 
rulings to be turned against him. The 
prisoner was being tried for writing 
“The Prospect Before Us,” and he was 
not to escape punishment because only 
mild selections from it appeared in the 
indictment. A little informality of that 
sort was best rectified by allowing the 
jury to read the whole pernicious produc- 
tion. In vain Hay protested against 
this illogical and injurious action. He 
was interrupted and ,contradicted, hur- 
ried, harried, and baited until the whole 
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room roared with laughter; for nothing 
is so infectious as the wit of the bench 
on which a bully sits enthroned. 

The prosecution practically ended with 
this exhibition of judicial tyranny, and 
the defence was immediately instructed 
to proceed. Unprepared as they were to 
dispute the authorship or publication of 
the pamphlet, the counsel still had a 
chance of influencing the jury by prov- 
ing the truth of its statements, and to 
that end they called a well-known citi- 
zen, named Colonel Taylor, to the stand. 
Before he could utter a word, however, 
the judge interrupted, declaring that 
every question put to him must be first 
examined and approved by the Court. 
This preposterous order fairly staggered 
the indignant counsel. They had sub- 
mitted when forced to conduct the ex- 
amination of the jury in this fashion, 
but to be similarly hampered in question- 
ing their own witness was an imposition 
unheard of in any court of law, and 
they remonstrated in no uncertain terms. 

Neither protest nor argument nor 
authority, however, had the slightest 
effect upon the judge, and after a fierce 
controversy the attorneys abandoned their 
struggle, only to discover that no tes- 
timony that did not prove the truth 
of the whole paragraph complained of 
in the indictment would be admitted. 
Struggling to conceal their exasperation, 
they protested that one witness might 
prove the correctness of one statement in 
the pamphlet, and another another, and 
that no one individual could be expected 
to substantiate the whole of it, and at 
last Chase was compelled to go through 
the empty form of consulting the District 
Judge. That shadowy official, however, 
meekly concurred in the views of his 
superior, and, finding himself supported, 
His Honor attempted to put an end to 
discussion. But the fighting blood of the 
Virginia attorneys was now thoroughly 
aroused, and, refusing to be silenced, 
they pressed their contentions with a 
force that lashed Chase into a rage, and 
the bitter wrangle which ensued soon 
had the room in an uproar. Contemptu- 
ously referred to as “you young gentle- 
men,” and goaded by every public slight 
and sneer which brutal authority could 
inflict upon them, the three lawyers stood 
their ground, insisting that the rulings of 
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the Court were equivalent to a complete 
denial of justice, and virtually defied the 
bench. Finally the judge made a pre- 
tence of requesting the District Attorney 
to allow the questions upon which “ the 
voung gentlemen were so insistent,” and 
when he prudently declined, the magis- 
trate brought the matter to a close by 
hammering his opponents to their seats. 

With this final suppression of their 
only available testimony, the defence 
had no recourse but to address the jury 
and endeavor to take advantage of the 
existing prejudice against the Sedition 
Law. Wirt led this forlorn hope; but 
the moment he began to argue against 
the constitutionality of the law he was 
halted, and informed 
that the jury would not be permitted to 
consider any question of that kind. The 
jurors were the judges of the facts, and 
not of the law, declared the Court—a 
proposition which, 


unceremoniously 


under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, no lawyer would have en- 
deavored to dispute. Wirt, however, in- 
timated that the Court had suppressed the 
facts, and that he was therefore reduced 
to the necessity of discussing the law. 
Interrupted and told not to reflect on 
the Court, he retorted with a repetition 
of his statement in another form, and 
for a perilous moment the two men faced 
each other, speechless with rage, while 
the frightened audience watched them in 
fascinated silence. 

Then the intrepid Virginian again 
turned slowly to the jury and resumed 
his argument, attacking the law with 
studious disregard of the official man- 
date. With a roar of anger Chase or- 


dered him to his seat, and as he quietly 
obeyed, the man on the bench launched 
into a frenzied tirade. 


“Hear my words!” he ranted. “I 
wish the world to know them! My opin- 
ion is the result of mature deliberation !” 

He then reiterated with increasing 
violence that the facts were for the jury 
and the law for the Court—an elemental 
principle of which the world had been 
previously informed, and of which no 
one was better advised than the expe- 
rienced lawyers he was instructing. The 
tables were now turned, however, and it 
was the judge and not the counsel who 
was being baited. Indeed, Chase had no 
sooner concluded his pompous proclama- 
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tion than Wirt once more turned to the 
jury, and, quoting directly from the 
third section of the Sedition Act, which 
provided that the jury “ should determine 
the law and the fact under the direction 
of the Court, as in other cases,” calmly 
proceeded to discuss the forbidden sub- 
ject. The Constitution was the law, he 
declared; and as the jury had a right to 
determine the law, they had logically the 
right to consider the Constitution. 

“A non sequitur, sir!” shouted Chase, 
and the audience roared; whereupon 
Wirt sat down in disgust, and Nicholas 
took up the same line of argument until 
he was virtually smothered by inter- 
ruptions from the bench. Then Hay re- 
sumed the attack, but by this time th 
judge had worked himself into a fury, 
and the senior counsel, flatly contra- 
dicted, badgered, and insulted almost 
every time he opened his lips, suddenly 
brought the unseemly contest to a close 
by taking his seat and gathering up 
his papers. 

For a few moments the angry mag- 
istrate did not apparently comprehend 
what was happening, but as Hay’s asso- 
ciates followed his example, and began 
packing up their books and documents, 
the situation slowly dawned upon him, 
and for the first time he seemed to 
realize that he had perhaps carried 
matters beyond the point of safety. The 
retirement of the lawyers in the Fries 
case had not troubled him in the least, 
but the repetition of that rebuke at the 
hands of the Virginia bar might, he well 
understood, be fraught with much more 
serious consequences; and when Hay 
rose and turned towards the door, he ad- 
dressed him with surprising deference. 

“Please to proceed, sir,” he request- 
ed, “and be assured that you will not 
again be interrupted by me. Say what 
you will.” 

The senior counsel, however, vouchsafed 
no response to these advances, and, amid 
intense silence, he and his associates 
walked gravely to the rear of the room. 

There was something unmistakably 
ominous in their quiet dignity and bear- 
ing, and the judicial tyrant was now 
thoroughly alarmed. 

“T think it right to interrupt coun- 
sel when mistaken in the law,” he pro- 
tested. “Yet I do not mean to inter- 




















THE LAUNCH 
rupt improperly. There is no reason to 
be captious.” 

Receiving no reply to this apologetic 
utterance, the speaker’s red face assumed 
a purple hue, and his vindictive little 
eyes, following the retreating figures, 
glittered with rage. Finally, as the door 
opened, he half rose from his chair, and 
roaring, “ As you please, sirs!” turned 
to the jury and began a long and care- 
ful charge. 

Two hours later a verdict of guilty 
was recorded, and the prisoner sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of two hundred dollars, and required 
to find sureties for good behavior for a 
period of two years. 

Thus closed the last case ever tried 
under the Sedition Law, but it was fated 
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HE yellow leaves go sailing down the stream 
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to be heard of again. From his cel] in 
the Richmond jail the prisoner continued 
to issue his libels until Jefferson par- 
doned him, only to be rewarded by 
venomous attacks from his pen, after 
the hated act had been repealed; and 
five years later Chase was impeached 
before the Senate for oppressive and 
vexatious conduct during the trial, and 
indecent solicitude for the conviction of 
the accused. Politics and Luther Martin, 
however, interfered in his behalf; and 
after a brilliant defence at the hands of 
the lawyer for whose support in his last 
illness the Maryland Legislature taxed 
all members of the bar, he was acquitted, 
and resumed his duties without ever 
again repeating the offences for which 
he had been arraigned. 





Leaves 





Whose whispering waters run to seek the sea, 


Where slender alders and pale aspens gleam 


And every wych-elm seems a golden tree. 


Amber, and brown, and red the light leaves float; 


You eannot see the Pixy at the prow, 
3ut each gay galleon is a faery’s boat— 


The good folk throng the craft from poop to bow. 


You cannot hear the laughter and the song, 


Though to sweet reedy pipes they laugh and sing; 
You’d say—* So late the robin sings and long 


This autumn twilight has a sound of spring.” 


The Hunter’s Moon is rising, broad and bright, 
A bronze lamp in the ashen-colored sky, 


To light their shallops down the stream to-night— 


Far through the woods I hear the white owls ery. 


From the low bridge I watch them on their way, 
Fleeing the sunless, starveling days to be— 


How would my ‘heart rejoice if, even as they, 
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I, too, might follow summer oversea. 
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Made 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


Sweetie, “that watching married 
people is for all the world like watch- 
ing our neighbors go down the hill 
under our dining-room windows. I know 
them all by the way they take that hill. 
Some go down in such splendid shape; 


| Sweetie, «tha think,” announced 


some—just go down the hill; some go 
down like a ten-dollar horse; some roll 
down. Don’t you think that’s about the 
way it is with married life?” I was 
spared a reply by Sweetie’s not waiting 
for an answer. 

‘T eall it dreadful,” she continued— 
“dreadful! Just when we know least 
about — anything, we have to marry. 
Isn’t that a topsyturvy plan? We 
ought to marry at the ends of our lives, 
of course, after we know what we want, 
not at the beginning. 

“T’ve never been married—and we're 
taught it’s exceedingly indelicate to talk 
too much about such things; then how 
in the world am I to be expected to know 
what I ought to want—or whom I do 
want? How did you know?” 

At this startlingly direct question I 
hedged promptly. 

“You have no mother, Sweetie. If 
you had your mother to talk with, you 
would find it so different.” 

“Does Daphne talk over these things 
with you?” inquired Sweetie. 

“ No-o,” I admitted. The question 
startled me. In that moment of swift 
searching through my memory I could 
not recall a single instance when I had 
directly discoursed on any such questions 
with Daphne. 

She was so young, surely I was justi- 
fied in waiting. Yet, when I come to 
think of it, Sweetie was not so many 
years older than my own little girl. 
Also—whatever Daphne might be think- 
ing, it was by no means true that such 
ideas regarding her were absent from 
my mind. As a matter of fact. I had 
already picked out for her—our first- 





in Heaven 


born, the pride of our _ hearts—the 
husband I ardently wanted for her. This 
would be, it seemed to me, one of those 
matches made in heaven—not that | 
wasn’t giving it a little earthly aid. We 
had known Jim Bonny since he was a 
boy, and all his people before him. HH: 
and Daphne had gone to kindergarten 
hand in hand. We had watched him de- 
velop from a quiet, bashful boy into 
the strong, resourceful man he has be- 
come—the kind of man any mother 
might “thank Heaven, fasting,” for 
sending to her daughter. 

My husband and I had never quite 
put into words any such project, yet I 
felt Daphne’s father would not be exactly 
opposed to the idea if the right time came 
to present it. 

When I told Sweetie she had no mother 
to counsel her in her choice of a partner 
for life, I was thinking more of this 
intangible Dea ex machina assistance 
that most mothers give than of any di- 
rect verbal advice. Was I failing in my 
whole duty to Daphne? Might it be 
that she was looking, in vain, for some 
outspoken prompting from her mother? 

What if I tried now to give to Sweetie, 
as she seemed so to desire it, a little 
direct instruction, and by that effort 
learn, perhaps, how better to speak to 
my own child if the occasion arose? 

Mothers are selfish, but it was not 
alone maternal anxiety to gain practice 
in my mother-réle that made me return 
to Sweetie with a certain excitement, 
for she herself was far too interesting to 
be looked on as a mere understudy for 
one’s own daughter. 

“TIlow am I to know,” said Sweetie, 
“that I want to marry at all? Did you 
marry just to be a married woman—in 
some ways it’s convenient—or because 
you—couldn’t help yourself?’ 

I gazed at Sweetie a little helplessly. 
As she had stated, she was unmarried, 
and she claimed a bottomless ignorance 
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on the subject of the choice of a hus- 
band; yet her analysis of why one mar- 
ries, if she understood what she had 
said, struck me as so peculiarly pene- 
trating that I felt as if she had swept 
out of my mouth words that I might 
have spoken. 

“T—I married,” I admitted, blush- 
ing provokingly, “because I—I suppose 
[—couldn’t help myself.” 

“ Flow did you know you couldn’t help 
yourself?” asked Sweetie, mercilessly. 
hen, not waiting for my tardy reply: 
“Our waitress tells me she knows she’s 
in love because her head hurts whenever 
she thinks of your butler. Is that love?” 

“Tt might be,” I admitted, cautiously. 

‘Father,’ Sweetie went on, “has 
been married four times. When my last 
mother died father told me—poor man! 

that he was not only grieved, he was 
mortified. Was that love? 

“Only yesterday I went to see a girl 
I was bridesmaid for last year; she told 
me she believed her husband married so 
as to have a home of his own where he 
could be as rude as he pleased. Is that 
love? They seemed awfully fond of each 
other when they married. 

‘Father came home the other day 
with the story of a poor woman who 
wanted him to get her a divorce, and he 
couldn’t make out her ground of com- 
plaint. Her husband didn’t beat her, he 
gave her plenty of money—she didn’t 
seem to have an¥thing to accuse him of. 
She said she’d ‘los’ her intrus’ in him.’ 
Father thought that was funny. It was 
tragic! I was awfully sorry for her. I 
knew how she felt. I wouldn’t mind 
my husband beating or starving me, 
but if I ‘los’ my intrus’ in him—’ 
Is intrus’ love? 

“T know it’s no sign at all that hus- 
bands and wives don’t love each other— 
just because they scratch out each other’s 
eyes. When I was a little girl I had a 
fight, every single summer day, with a 
water-snake that lived in a pool on our 
summer place. I used a big bean-pole, 
and I tried my best to kill it. One 
day I did. I broke its back. And I 
cried and cried and cried and cried and 
cried. Father had to buy me a Shetland 
pony to console me. Haven’t you seen 
married people like that? 

“ Suppose — suppose you quarrelled 
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with somebody every time you met him? 
Suppose you didn’t want to love him 
and made up your mind you wouldn’t, 
and were so sure you didn’t love him that 
you killed yourself laughing at the very 
idea of it-—and—and suppose you never 
thought of anything else, all day and 
all night, but how glad you were you'd 
had the common sense not to love him? 
Is—is that 1 love? 

“They say there’s ‘all the difference 
between loving and being in love that 
there is between drinking and being in 
drink.’ I’ve seen plenty of people who 
didn’t know when they were in—” 

“Oh, Sweetie!” I eried. 
“Well, I have,” retorted Sweetie, 
and so have you; so have all of us. 


‘ 


Father says any one can be sure he’s in— 
you know!—if he finds he ean’t talk, 
or if he can’t stop talking. Is a girl— 
in love—when she can’t stop—talking ?” 

“Sweetie, dear child,’ I broke in, 
‘come here! Can’t you stop talking? 
Don’t you want to tell me? Can’t you 
tell me? You aren’t deceiving me with 
all this nonsense. Who is he? You love 
him, and you know you do.” 

“ No!—no!” eried Sweetie, wildly. “I 
don’t know. That’s just the trouble. It 
may not be love at all—but—but, it 
keeps me guessing!” 

As I took her in my arms, Sweetie 
laid her head on my shoulders and burst 
into tears. 

“Do you- -do you believe,” she sobbed, 
“that people are happy when—when 
there’s disparity in their ages?” 

Then I knew! Our old friend Peter 
de Koven is years, and by many of them, 
Sweetie’s senior. They have been so 
much together of late, I might have 
suspected this—but I had not. The 
news came as a surprise, a pleasant one 
to me; for I was almost despairing of 
our old friend’s marrying any one. What 
with a—let us call it catholic—taste in 
women, an ability to brush so often 
near to marriage, yet invariably pursue 
a single way, I had begun to believe 
Peter would forever escape. Surprised 
as I was, I had nought but “bless you 
my children” to say—and a_heart- 
felt blessing. In many ways this, too, 
was a Heaven-made match. Under all 
her nonsense, it was daylight plain 
that Sweetie had lost her heart, and 
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her whole heart, to the object of her 
declared uncertainty. 

“ Whoever he is, he’s a lucky man, 
Sweetie,” I said—* a lucky, lucky man.” 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as that yet,” 
said Sweetie, wiping her eyes. She was 
recovering. 

“He’s asked me,” she went on, “ but 
I haven’t yet answered. There’s a good 
deal to consider.” 

“Then don’t consider it!” I eried, 
eagerly. 

“So that’s what you think, is it?’ 
said Sweetie. 

“Yes,” I answered, “that’s what I 
think. If you love each other—that’s 
the whole point. You’ve waked up too 
late to part. 

“Let us suppose the worst,” I went 
on, cautiously, for she had not yet named 
Peter de Koven to me, and I hesitated 
to be the one to fit the cap in too direct 
words. “Suppose—suppose you found 
you cared for some one who is greatly 
your—your junior? That would be more 
serious, of course, than if he were greatly. 
your senior, so we'll take the worst event. 

“T ecouldn’t advise any girl to throw 
herself in the way of an _ ill-assorted 
marriage in years—there are reasons 
against it; but I am sure there are none 
that ought to weigh where two people 
know they have come to care for each 
other as deeply as I can see you—” 

“ That’s just what Mr. de Koven says!” 
cried Sweetie. “He declares it’s non- 
sense to hesitate. I tell him it’s all your 
match. You did it—you know you did! 
Do you remember the last time Daphne 
was home from school, and Jim came in 
to call, and, after he left, you told us— 
oh, all kinds of things about him! I 
don’t think I should ever have looked 
at Jim Bonny if it hadn’t been for you. 
I never thought of him except as the 
nicest boy—till then.” 

“Jim Bonny—” I repeated, mechan- 
ically. 

“Of course,” said Sweetie. “ Who 
else could it be? I told Mr. de Koven— 
isn’t he the dearest old fellow! I don’t 
know what I should have done without 
him to confide in—I told him how you 
did everything to bring this about. For 
months I’ve never been asked here that 
Jim wasn’t invited.” 


It was quite true. Our oldest boy in- 
forms me that when his monthly allow- 
ance arrives he hastens to lend it to ali 
the safe boys in his school; there is 
nothing then left to lend when the doubt- 
ful borrowers come around. 

In somewhat the same spirit—I knew 
it now—I had, in Daphne’s absence, 
thrown Jim Bonny constantly with 
Sweetie—she being so much his senior 
it never occurred to me. I trust that 
our oldest son is wiser in his generation, 
selecting safer loan deposits for his 
treasure thun his mother proves capable 
of choosing. Plainly, I was not born for 
a banker. 

I really behaved very well. If Sweeti« 
missed anything from my felicitations, 
and I think she felt no lack, it was not 
because I failed to try, honorably, to 
play my assumed mother-réle to the child. 

She has drawn a prize, indeed, in life’s 
lottery. Who knows that better than I! 
Suppose she is five, six years—more, per- 
haps—the senior; Jim is already years 
older than she in all that counts— 
wisdom, strength, real experience. All 
this I expatiated upon to Sweetie. I 
said all I ought. 

As for Sweetie herself, she will at 
once develop into that meek and sweetly 
obedient creature which every woman 
becomes who marries a man younger 
than herself. 

“Jim vows he won’t let father make 
me any allowance,” stated Sweetie. “ He 
has about ten thousand a year of his 
own, you know. We must scratch along 
on that, Jim says. That’s just like him, 
isn’t it?” 

It was. 

Tenet it ..w: .eek. «> dim 
says... !” This from Sweetie, who has 
spent her father’s thousands like water 
and taken no orders from any quarter. 

No, it isn’t a bad arrangement, not 
at all; except for the fact that I—but 
that is to be forgotten. 

From to-day Heaven .can make all the 
marriages, in my family and outside. 
with no assistance from me! 

“Tf you, my dear, were my own 
child,” I told Sweetie, “I could only 
say that there is not a man of our ac- 
quaintance to whom I would so happily 
give you as to Jim Bonny, and I have 
never spoken a truer word!” 
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BY CLARE 


HE first act was nearly over—the 

play, Macbeth. James Lorimer, 

with the amateur’s undying pleas- 
ure in comparison, admitted that the 
performance was very good. Yet the pres- 
ent actress was fur too suave and woman- 
ly for such a role. This gracious, soft- 
voiced creature would not deliberately 
incite to murder; she must have been 
driven to it by some mighty passion 
—love, perhaps, rather than ambition. 
He found himself already making ex- 
cuses, inventing ways by which she 
might be cleared from blame. People 
had been stupid; they had taken her 
speeches literally; but Shakespeare knew 
that women speak to hide their thoughts. 
In real life the thane’s wife would be 
most smooth and gentle, submissive to 
the man whom she adored. But when 
that man was threatened by disaster— 
failure means disaster to some souls— 
then her dauntless spirit would rise 
up and dominate, though only for the 
moment; the crisis past, she would 
resume her passionate allegiance, her 
eager subservience to her lord. Yes, 
she was, no doubt, an injured heroine, 
unduly execrated for her one impetu- 
ous fault. 

He broke off, frowning; this was not 
his view at all; he had always thought 
the opposite; it must be a certain mag- 
netism on the actress’s part. The idea 
was repugnant; he fixed his eyes reso- 
lutely upon the seats in front of him; 
he would not let her influence him. 
Her voice in blank verse was full of 
subtle harmonies. Well, he would listen 
—that was all. By degrees he began to 
see what he was staring at—a gaunt 
man with stooping shoulders and a 
woman with reddish hair. He noticed 
that they were different from their neigh- 
bors. Presently he commenced to won- 
der why. Upon a short inspection he 
decided that the couple were distinctly 
ill at ease—suburban products, probably, 
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or possibly provincial ones. He could 
judge much better, though, if they 
would only glance his way. He prided 
himself on his ability to dissect strange 
faces, to read people’s characters in 
their eyes; physiognomy had _ always 
been a favorite pastime. Unluckily he 
could not see these people’s faces, ex- 
cept in profile, and that not always— 
only when the woman turned her head. 
She did so, surreptitiously, at frequent 
intervals. Lorimer began to analyze 
her languidly. 

She was a tall, lithe creature of thirty- 
two or thereabouts, with striking fea- 
tures, a clear skin, and an anxious fore- 
head. But the most remarkable thing 
about her was her hair, which was a 
vivid auburn, a splendid mass of color 
piled up in heavy coils. Her head was 
small, well-shaped, and, oh, so weary! He 
could not see her eyes, but imagined 
them to be appealing. Her dress was 
carefully in fashion, though inappropri- 
ate; even Lorimer realized that it was 
wrong,—hot and elaborate when it should 
have been light and dainty, for the wea- 
ther was oppressively warm. 

Then Lorimer made a new discovery,— 
the pale, suburban woman was perturbed. 
She tried repeatedly to attract her hus- 
band’s notice—he was her husband; 
Lorimer had observed neglected wives 
before. To his surprise, however, he 
saw that she was proud of this rela- 
tionship, proud of her dependence on the 
man; for Lorimer’s delicately trained in- 
stinet soon perceived that the latter gov- 
erned her insistently both by his silences 
and by his rare remarks. She watched 
him furtively; she had been taught to do 
so, to keep her eyes incessantly on guard. 
Once she forgot—it was while Lady Mac- 
beth was speaking; her husband touched 
her sharply on the arm. She started and 
leaned back again, glancing at him 
swiftly; her innocent enjoyment had 


been checked. Morose himself, he wished 
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her to be so, likewise. Lorimer was not 
unacquainted with this type of man. 
Suddenly Lorimer became aware that 
the play was quite unknown to them; 
they were following it with a kind of 
eager dread, as nervous children might 
listen to an unfamiliar fairy-tale, one 
that might have ghosts in it to terrify. 
The idea thrilled him. Macbeth a novel- 
tv! What a glorious sensation, a thing 
worth living for, like the first 
of Etna—unprepared! While he 


sight 
was 


musing thus, the final words of the first 
act were being spoken, after which the 
great red curtain fell. 

The woman’s husband rose precipitant- 


ly, pushing past his wife without a word. 
Lorimer divined her feminine dismay at 
this abrupt desertion, and with curious 
inconsistency wished the man in Jericho 
for leaving her. He wondered whether 
he could make the least excuse for speak- 
ing to her; most of the audience had 
gone out to seek fresh air. He bent for- 
ward doubtfully; it was not fair to 
take a mean advantage; she was inex- 
perienced, he could see that at a glance. 
The very way she mufiled herself in her 
opera-cloak betrayed a kind of rustic 
shyness, for the theatre was uncomfort- 
ably hot. Her cloak was ugly, too—a 
thick, fuzzy thing with buttons. He wish- 
ed she could change places with her 
magically robed stage prototype, Yes, 
she was her prototype—Lady Macbeth, 
that is. He had not recognized this at 
the beginning; it had grown upon him 
gradually—the strange, elusive likeness 
between the two. There was the same 
splendid hair—in the one case natural,— 
the same majestic carriage, the same 
drawn mouth and fitful glances, only 
the eyes were surely different, much 
more soft and tender. He _ hesitated; 
the stalls were nearly empty; at any 
moment, though, the surly husband might 
return. She was looking for him anx- 
iously; Lorimer grew more indignant. 
How could the fellow torment this quiv- 
ering creature so! 

A sudden idea occurred tohim. What 
if he should drop his opera-glasses in the 
row ahead of him? He did so, on the im- 
pulse. The woman started violently; her 
cloak fell back, revealing noble shoul- 
ders. She did not, however, turn her head. 

Lorimer bent forward. 
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“T beg your pardon—it made a horrid 
clatter. One’s nerves are strung up, too, 
at such a play. May I poke them back? 
I think I can get at them.” 

The woman stooped and picked up the 
fallen glasses, handing them to their 
owner across the seat; then she sat quite 
straight, as if on duty, holding her head 
haughtily erect. 

Lorimer felt a momentary misgiving, 
but he roused himself impatiently; his 
chance was slipping from him. What 
were mental subtleties compared with 
human life? And this woman was very 
human, or so he fancied: a bundle of 
gentle fears and soft naivetés, a strong, 
sweet product of the hills; for he had dis- 
carded the suburban theory. This proud 
aloofness must be country-born. 

“T am extremely sorry,” he began, ad- 
dressing her shrinking shoulders; “I 
didn’t mean to bother you. But can’t I 
get you something—an ice—some drink- 
ing-water? This place is hideously hot, 
almost like the witches’ caldron. But 
they didn’t have one, did they? I sup- 
pose they flew off on their broomsticks 
at the very mention of such a thing!” 

She threw him a sidelong glance; evi- 
dently she was not used to pleasantry; 
life to her had been extremely grave—a 
dull, flat expanse of little worries. He 
broke off, for at last he had her eyes. 

“T don’t care for anything, thank you.” 

The tone was formal. In a second she 
spoke again, this time involuntarily, as if 
impelled to it by some strong inner force. 

“T suppose the play ends badly?” 

Lorimer was startled; he had not look- 
ed for such an opening. 

“T have read most of Shakespeare,” 
she explained, in a deprecatory tone. 

“Tlow Ienvy you!” he cried, recovering 
himself at this. “I presume you planned 
it? I wish I had had the sense to do the 
same—to keep back one great master- 
piece, I mean. Usually one reads them 
when one does not care a straw. I re- 
member, as a schoolboy, I thought Ham- 
let a horrid bore.” 

Again he caught her wondering glance. 
She had not, he concluded, been much 
spoiled by masculine amenities. 

“Do you really want to know the end?” 
he asked. “ Wouldn’t you rather let the 
thing unfold ftself before your eyes?” 

He knew that he was treating her like 





A 


an inferior—a child, rather, an untrained 
pupil, one to whom each step must be 
explained; and yet she was a woman—a 
sad one, too, he fancied. What right 
had he to play the tutor in this way ? 

“Tt ends badly?” she persisted. “ That 
lady is very cruel.” 

“You think so?” he said. “ That is 
one view, of course, but there is an- 
other. The lady who plays her part means 
to make you pity her.” 

“Tt is bad to tell men things.” 

Lorimer was puzzled. 

“You mean she shouldn’t have told 
him how she felt? But the other side 
maintains that she read his purpose in 
his face; that she merely put his pur- 
pose into words.” 

“She loved him very dearly.” 

This statement did not, like her other 
speeches, seek confirmation. Lorimer felt 
the difference instantly. 

“That interests me very much,” he 
said. “ So you are not against her? Most 
ladies are; they say she is a man’s woman, 
and I suppose she is, at least when this 
lady plays her; for my part I am in- 
tensely sorry for her.” 

Lorimer paused; her eyes were on him 

those wonderful blank eyes that told 
so little, those furtive, tender, deep-bluc 
eyes of hers. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I pity her sin- 
cerely—tied to a brute whom she adores, 
and whom, nevertheless, she drags down 
to a still lower level by her very eager- 
ness to have him rise.” 

The woman drew her cloak up sud- 
denly, turning away from Lorimer to 
fasten it, and not turning back again 
when it was done. Instead, she seemed 
to be absorbed in her small programme, 
reading and rereading the various names. 

Lorimer was extremely disconcerted. 
Was it her intention to be rude? He 
waited; but she made no further move- 
ment. She sat there, motionless, as if 
turned to stone. He was therefore forced 
to acquiesce in her decision. The 
brusqueness of it pleased him curious- 
ly; it seemed somehow to fit into his 
view of her. He glanced about him; 
the house was filling rapidly. Perhaps 
she had caught sight of that unpleas- 
ant man. 

He came in presently, flushed and talk- 
ative. His wife received his jokes with 
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patient smiles; but when the lights went 
down, her manner altered; she seemed to 
be bracing herself for some new trial. 
She watched her husband ceaselessly, 
though always cautiously, as a devoted 
dog might watch a captious master. 
Once she even ventured to lay her 
fingers on his coat sleeve,—it was in the 
dialogue between the guilty couple after 
the murder of Duncan had been achieved. 
The man, stupefied, no doubt, by his po- 
tations, took no apparent notice of the 
hand; it stayed there, nervously, making 
little soothing movements, little faint 
attempts to stroke his arm. 

When the act was done, the man r 
mained beside the woman, nor did he, 
until the play was over, leave his place 
again. ‘They sat there silently, to Lori- 
mer’s great disappointment; they were 
only stupid country people, after all. 
The mighty drama had failed to stir 
their sluggish senses; the woman’s weird 
beauty had made him fancy things. In 
reality she was an unintelligent non- 
entity, subject to a man of coarser mind. 
That was disastrous to a woman; he re- 
membered to have argued with Miss 
Raleigh on this point. 

The fifth act began. Lorimer returned 
to his analysis; the woman was still im- 
movable, staring into space. He fancied 
this, at least; he could not see her actual 
expression. What he did see was that 
she had relaxed her watchfulness. At 
length the man saw, too, and roused her 
by a gesture. She straightened herself, 
glancing at him sidewise with fright- 
ened eyes, after which she resumed her 
anxious watching, keeping herself care- 
fully in hand. 

Meantime Lorimer was _ elaborating 
theories; his point of view had changed 
again. His heroine was moved in spite 
of her stolidity, profoundly moved and 
awestruck by the play. An unread per- 
son would certainly be upset by so much 
horror, and she was, mentally, still a 
child. Her tremulous obedience strength- 
ened this conviction; no normal woman 
would submit to such control. 

When the audience finally rose, after 
a depressed ovation to the actors, the man 
and woman rose too, and left their row. 
Lorimer followed them with a certain 
sense of injury. Was it possible that she 
would go without a look? 
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At the door she seemed to hesitate; 
the man had stepped ahead of her. Lori- 
mer moved forward so as to be in her 
line of vision if she should turn; but 
did not turn, though Lorimer 
fancied that had meant to. Her 
husband at this moment jerked her 
She shrank towards him mis- 
erably, and he pulled her quickly on- 
ward; Lorimer had never realized that 
could shrink towards. 

He walked home that night—it was 
good to get the air again. What a fur- 
tive, hunted creature, to be sure! Why 
couldn’t have sunk her own small 
worries in the mighty tragedy? Nothing 
helped so much as change of thought. He 
hiraself had been exceedingly depressed 
at the beginning—old 
lapse of time—some other things; but 
by deliberately fixing his mind first on 
Macbeth and then on his fellow crea- 
tures, he had practically succeeded in 
driving off the blues. The woman’s 
mind, of course, had not received the 


she 


she 


arm. 


one 


she 


memories—the 


necessary training; she probably did not 
know how to concentrate her thoughts. 
pity; her eyes were cer- 


Well, it was a 
tainly unusual. 


* Al, can’t I go with you?” 
It was the red-haired woman 
spoke. 


who 


The man made no reply; he had moved 
a little nearer to the door. 

“ Al, don’t leave me to-night; London 
is dreadful to me!” 

The man surveyed her grimly. 

“You wanted to come, you know.” 

“T thought it would be better for you; 
but it hasn’t been, after all.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

She hesitated, searching his face. 

“T didn’t mean anything special.” 

“ Oh yes, you did,” he exclaimed. “ You 
meant that I would stop drinking, and 
[ haven’t stopped. Well, what could 
you expect ?” 

“Not that, Al,” she faltered; “you 
were always so steady—before.” 

The man was silent again; his wife 
waited anxiously. 

“Don’t you think,” she ventured at 
last, “that we had better go to bed?” 

“Bed?” he cried, vehemently—* bed 
for us—after that play?” 

“The play has nothing to do with us.” 
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“Lies don’t help,” he said. 

“Don’t, Al; you are excited. You 
fancy things to-night; but to-morrow—” 

He interrupted her. 

“To-morrow won’t be better than to- 
day.” 

Something in his tone seemed to break 
the woman down; she began to ery hys- 
terically. 

“No, nothing will ever be better; you 
won’t let it be—for me. It is either too 
much hilarity, or—or—the other thing. 
I never know which to expect until 
I see your face; but, oh!—I wouldn’t 
mind anything if only you would always 
be yourself!” 

Her husband faced her gloomily. 

“What drove me to it?” he asked. 

“Tt’s your own mind; you—you—twist 
things. He died of heart-disease.” 

“But if he hadn’t been stirred up by 
what I said about the will, would he have 
gone off like that before my very eyes?” 

The woman did not speak. 

“ Answer me!” he commanded. “ You’re 
the only one who knew. The doctor told 
you how low he was—told you; and yet 
you urged me to go.” 

His excitement had risen rapidly. His 
wife lifted terrified eyes. 

“Don’t talk of it,” she pleaded. 

“We will talk of it as long as I 
choose.” 

The woman’s face quivered with pain. 

“You are cruel to me,” she cried. 

“Of course I am cruel,” he retorted; 
“criminals always are. Macbeth was— 
and Lady Macbeth. You would be, too, 
if you had the chance.” 

“You are not a criminal,” she panted. 
“You are not like that terrible man!” 

“Yes, I am—and you are like that 
woman. Don’t you see that those people 
are ourselves? It was an awful judg- 
ment on us that we happened to go to 
that play. But we didn’t happen; we 
were sent there—we were sent there to 
see our sin.” 

“Tt wasn’t a sin!” she cried, desperate- 
ly. “Oh, listen to me, Al!” 

He had gained the door while she was 
speaking. She sprang forward; her cloak 
dropped to the floor. The man swore a 
sudden oath. 

“Take off those devilish stones!” 

She obeyed in frantic haste, first un- 
fastening her small brooch, and then 
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tearing two ornaments from her hair 
awkwardly, her gloves being on. 

‘|—I--didn’t want to wear them. | 
thought I had to—to look well. Oh, 
don’t go!—don’t go!—don’t go!” 

“What are you afraid of?” he de- 
manded. 

The woman threw out her hands. 

“Of you—of myself—of everything; 
of talking—of being alone.” 

“That’s not true; you’re only afraid 
of one thing.” 

Their eyes met. His were wild and 
feverish; hers, furtive and full of dread. 

“You mustn’t think of it,” she mur- 
mured faintly; “it isn’t good for you 
at night.” 

“Not think of it?” he ejaculated. 
“Why, I always think of it—at church 
at breakfast—when I am drinking. Noth- 
ing ever drives it away.” 

She braced herself against the door. 

“Al, won’t you let me speak ?” 

Ile made a prohibitory gesture. The 
woman did not flinch. She feared his 
anger bitterly, but she feared another 
thing more. 

“ Al—I didn’t begin it. You wanted 
the money first.” 

> Well, you ended it, and you ended 
me. I have never held my head up. 
What good is the money to me?” 

This time the woman flinched, remem- 
bering Lorimer’s words—those ‘words 
about Lady Macbeth: how she had ru- 
ined her husband by her very eagerness 
to have him win. Her head sank on 
her breast. 

“Yes, I did one wicked thing, but 
your uncle had done a hundred. Why 
shouldn’t he be brought up for his sins? 
Is it only because he is dead? If I 
died, would you P 

She broke off, and then began again. 
“Tle had no right to cut you off—to 
threaten you with it, that is—it meant 
ruin to us—and you had done nothing 
wrong—it was only a sick man’s whim. 
No one was nearer than you—no one 
had been so true—no one deserved it so!” 

“Don’t say that,” he groaned. 

“T shall say it as long as I live.” 

Her voice electrified the man; he 
glanced at her in dazed surprise. His 
glance became a stare. Her beauty start- 
led him, just as it had startled Lorimer 
by its weird unearthliness. 


The woman straightened herself: a 
faint pink had come into her cheeks. 
“Al, L have thought what we could do,” 
she continued, tremulously. “ We could 
go out West, where no one knows us. 
There is plenty of room there, and chances. 
You are so clever at farming, and | 
should love to work. We could leave 
nearly all the money to—a hospital, or 
something at home. We could begin 
again at the beginning.” 

“We ean’t bring back our boy.” 

The woman grew very white. 

“T ean’t bear that,” she said. 

He turned on her in unreasoning rage. 
“ No, you can’t bear that, and I can’t 
bear other things. Your eternal cringing 
to me—it sickens me—it maddens me. 
Why can’t you pluck up a little spirit? 
I’ve been a brute to you for six years 
I’ve been a brute to you. Don’t you 
know it?” 

She was shaking now uncontrollably, 
but she threw him a stubborn glance. 
“You have never been that,” she pro- 
tested. “ Never, even when you were- 
n’t yourself.” 

A sudden revulsion of feeling swept 
across the man; he caught his wife’s 
hand in his. “ Don’t tremble so, Flo,” 
he said, miserably. 

She looked up in eager surprise, but 
the look told against her again. It re- 
called the terrible likeness—the likeness 
he was trying not to see. 

He dropped her hand with an ex- 
clamation. 

“Oh, do put up your hair!” 

She shrank back, reading his thought. 
Then, without a word, she did as she 
was told. 

The man paced the room once or twice, 
taking up and putting down things. 
Finally he addressed his wife abruptly. 

“T am going to-morrow morning,” 
he announced. 

She gave a frightened cry. 

“To-morrow? Why, how can we? 
You said we could stay five days.” 

Her voice broke; the disappointment 
was very bitter, and behind it lurked the 
old fear—-the fear that she could not keep 
up with him if he continued to travel 
in this way. 

“Tt’s impossible!” she cried, with 
white lips. 

He glanced about the room; it was 
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full of their various things, arranged 


with elaborate care, as though for a stay 


of some time. 


“All the same,” he repeated, “TI am 


going. 


She gazed at him in tragie appeal. 

“Won't you wa:t one day, Al?” 

Ile shuddered, avoiding her eyes. 

“Po you think | could stay another 
evening in the town where that play is 
going on?” 

She crept a few steps nearer, keeping 
her eyes on his face. 

‘But we have travelled so incessantly 

we are breaking down under it, Al; 
we haven’t stopped a minute. What’s 
the use in getting to new places eV 
ery night ?” 

“What’s the use?” he retorted. “If I 
didn’t do it, I should go mad.” 

His wife sprang to his side. 

“Oh, I could comfort you!” she cried. 

“We have no right to comfort—you 
and I.” 

The woman stretched out her arms. 

“ Al, we must stick together—we have 
no one else in the world. Think how 
much worse it would be if either of us 
were alone - 

She raised passionate eyes to his, but 
he did not meet her gaze. A dreadful 
ubt entered her mind. 


*] can be rea ly to-morrow,” she 
gasped. 

He east a significant look about the 
room—the doubt gained terrible ground. 
She began to talk ineoherently, not 
knowing what she said, for one thought 
possessed her completely, a thought that 
she dared not express. 

‘You said we would stay five days, 
so I took out some of our things. Oh! 
I don’t care to stay. Only I wouldn’t 
have taken them out if you hadn’t said 
we could stay.” 

The reiteration got on his nerves; 
everything got on his nerves; above all, 
his wife’s white face. 

He reached out unsteadily for his hat, 
then, without looking behind, he opened 
the door and went out. 


“Good heavens,” thought Lorimer to 
himself, “ there is my red-haired woman !” 

He was standing on the threshold of 
his door, having been attracted thither 
by an unusual noise in the hall. 
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“Good heavens!” he thought again; 
‘how odd that she should be at my 
hotel !” 

He strained his eves in the gloom. 
She seemed to be arguing some point; 
there were a number of people about her, 
employees of the hotel. Lorimer’s euri 
osity was keenly aroused. What was she 
doing here at this hour? She had evi 
dently just come out of her room; the 
door was wide open behind her. He 
waited, expecting the man. But no one 
else appeared. The woman talked stead 
ily on. Her voice was loud and ex 
cited, though he could not distinguish 
the words. The whole dim hall was be 
tween them. lle traversed it rapidly. 

Ile saw, as he approached her, that 
she was wearing a dark street - gown; 
he saw also that by morning light her 
face was still more wan. The pallor 
of her cheeks was intensified by her 
hair, which to Lorimer’s faney seemed 
to glow mysteriously. 

Ile drew nearer. After last night he 
was not sure whether his aid would be 
desired ; nevertheless, he was resolved to 
proffer it, for now he knew that she was 
in some great trouble. 

‘You must find him,” she was saying, 
as Lorimer came up to the group. “ You 
must search everywhere instantly! Don’t 
you hear me?” she added, vehemently. 

The men exchanged doubtful glances; 
the women whispered among themselves. 
At last the head echambermaid spoke. 

‘You had better go back to your 
room, madam.” 

The woman threw a wild look round. 
Iler eyes met those of Lorimer; she gave 
a start of recognition. 

“Let me help you,” he said, moving 
forward. The servants made way for 
him at onee. “I know this lady,” he 
announced. “TI will do whatever is nee 
essary. Kindly leave us.” 


They dispersed unwillingly, yielding 
the authority in his tone. 

Lorimer addressed his companion qui 
etly. “Sha’n’t we talk it over in your 
room 2” 

She followed him without demur; the 
thought flashed across him how many 
times she must have submitted to people 
before. He closed the door behind them, 
after which, half involuntarily, he cast 
a swift glance round. The room had an 
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unoccupied air; nothing lay about, 
though he noticed three large trunks 
ready strapped, and on a table near the 
door he saw two travelling-bags and a 


rug. A sense of impending departure 
made itself sharply felt, a sense of pre- 
cipitate preparations. He turned back 
to the woman at his side. She was 


standing with tightly clenched hands. 
Her recent agitation had passed, leaving 
a kind of torpor in its place. 

‘Can I help you?” he inquired, try 
ing to assume a cheerful tone, for her 
terrible, tragical dumbness affected his 
sensitive nerves. 

“ THe’s gone,” she answered dully. “ He 
didn’t come home all night. I don’t 
know where to find him.” 

Lorimer surveyed her with eager con- 
cern. This sequel to last night’s ad- 
venture excited him curiously. 

“T know London very well,” he re 
marked, striving to maintain an easy tone. 
“ Have you any idea where he went?’ 

“ No; he never tells me,” she said. 

Her apathy puzzled him. He made 
mental notes on the subject. 

“T didn’t give the alarm before,” she 
went on, as if he had spoken, “ because 
I thought he would come every minute.” 

Lorimer waited; she would tell him 
better so. Her acceptance of him had 
been so simple that he forgot to be sur- 
prised. It seemed quite natural some- 
how that they should be talking in 
this way. 

“We were going this morning,” she 
continued, still in a monotonous voice. 
“THe told me before he went out, so I 
packed up all our things.” 

She paused, glancing about her; what 
she saw seemed to bring her to _ her- 
self. “I must find him,” she cried in 
sudden terror; “I must go out and find 
him myself.” 

Lorimer made a gesture of dissuasion. 

“You must let me do that for you.” 

She confronted him with feverish 
eyes. “Will you go right away, then?” 
she demanded. 

“ As soon as you have given me a few 
points. When he left you, was he in 
his usual spirits ?” 

She gave him a frightened stare. “ He 
is never very cheerful,” she murmured. 

“Then you had a pleasant parting? 
Nothing unusual occurred?” 
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She faltered, unclasping her hands. 
“There was nothing unusual,” she re 
plied. 

Lorimer hesitated. 

me Well, then I should imagine 

She interrupted him. 

“Oh, it’s not that—it’s his mind; h 
is worried—he thinks things that are not 
true—he has been that way for some 
time; that’s why we travel so much—it 
helps him—the doctor says so—” 

She broke off, panting for breath. 
Lorimer felt a thrill of compassion 
poor, desolate Lady Macbeth! 

‘You mean that he is nervous?’ he 
said. 

The word was a happy choice; she 
grasped at it eagerly. 

“Yes, he is just that; it was that ter- 
rible play.” 

Lorimer started in spite of himself. 

“The play?” 

She caught herself up. “ Oh, won’t 
you go and find him?” 

‘I will do my best,” he said, suppress- 
ing a sigh. “I will go to the police sta- 
tion first; they may have something to 
suggest. Or would you prefer a_pri- 
vate detective ?” 

She brightened. 

“Yes, I would like one, please—they 
always find people right away.” Then 
her voice broke suddenly. “I don’t 
think I can wait here,” she cried. 

Lorimer moved towards the door; her 
suffering was painful to him. He had 
always avoided painful things. 

At the door, however, she stopped him. 
“ Wait—there is something else.” 

Lorimer moved back towards the 
woman; she came up close to him, en- 
veloping him in her gaze. 

“It was the play,” she began in a 
whisper. “It reminded him of—things. 
He got so wild last night—that—that—I 
was afraid.’ 

Lorimer’s expression changed. 

“Oh, not of him—not of him! He is 
always good to me—even when he isn’t 
himself.” The hot blood mounted to her 
forehead. “He only does it because he 
is unhappy—he was always so steady 
before. Sut since then he has been 
different. Oh, it isn’t his fault!” 

She was losing her self-command; 
great tears had come into her eyes. The 
man thought her very beautiful. 
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‘1 understand,” he said, soothingly. 

“ No, you don’t!” she retorted. “ He 
wanted to get away from me; I re- 
minded him of that lady.” 

“Of Lady Macbeth?’ Lorimer asked 
quickly. 

“ Oh!—then you see it?” she gasped. 

“There is a certain likeness; but sure 
ly you don’t object?” 

She paid no heed to his last words. 
“Tle minds, because of what I told you.” 

‘But you haven’t told me,” Lorimer 
put in. 

The woman gave him one look, then 
her eyes fell before his. Lorimer re- 
coiled, for the anguish of that look had 
told him far more than any words. 

‘IT will find him,” he said, abruptly, 
as he started for the door. It opened be- 
fore he could reach it, and a man 
stumbled into the room. 

The woman gave one sharp ery, but 
she did not stir from her place; she 
seemed to be waiting for something, for 
some sign by which she might know. 

The man turned a dazed face towards 
her; his eyes were unseeing and blank. 
Then he made a groping movement. 

“Flo,” he called uncertainly. 

Her arms were about him the next 
instant, her lips were pressed to his, 
to his hands, to his coat, to his eol- 
lar to anything that was his. She 
did not speak, she did not sob, she 
did not question —she only kissed him 
unceasingly. 

A ray of rare London sunshine lit up 
the haggard pair, but they were quit 
oblivious of their surroundings. 

Lorimer slipped out of the room. 


“What have they done?” he asked 
himself repeatedly, as he paced his floor 
in great agitation. The scene he had just 
taken part in had shaken him more 
than he realized. 

“Whatever it is, it is killing them 
him directly, and her through him. They 
have reached the end of their endur 
ance Macbeth as Nemesis! Great 
heavens, how I misjudged her! My 
analysis was hopelessly wrong. An un- 
intelligent nonentity? That woman has 
been through heaven and hell.” 

Lorimer paused in front of the win 
dow. He felt restless and exceedingly 
perturbed. He could not settle to any- 
thing; he was thinking of the woman. 

Hlow strangely it all had happened, 
how wonderfully it all had fitted in—the 
woman’s remarkable resemblance and thi 
atmospheric setting of Macheth! But 
the real drama had not reached its con- 
clusion; the fifth act was still to come. 
Ile could imagine them travelling and 
travelling until one of them dropped 
dead—the man probably. He had nothing 
to sustain him, whereas she had her de- 
votion to him. 

Were the AY really guilty, he wondered, 
or was it a disease of the brain? Had 
Shakespeare brought on a crisis or did 
they live in this horror habitually? In 
any ease, what a tragedy! It made him 
shudder to think of their lives—the man 
drinking, the woman enduring, both 
weighed down by some secret remorse. 
And vet there was one priceless pos- 
session which that beast of a man had 
secured—a_ possession that Lorimer en- 
vied—a woman’s unfaltering love. 
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THE PIPING OF A QUEEN BEE 


The Language of Insects 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


EN commonly think of language 
as a vocal medium for conveying 
thought and emotion from one 

individual to others. As thus defined, 
insects are dumb, for they have no true 
voice, nor organs of speech such as be- 
long to “ articulate speaking men.” They 
also lack the means of uttering the cries 
that characterize birds and brutes. But 
if we take language as simply an under- 
standable medium for expressing emo- 
tions, insects are thus endowed. By 
certain movements of the body, and of 
parts of the body, especially the wings, 
antenne and jaws, and by sounds made 
by various organs in sundry ways, they 
convey to one another the primitive and 
simple emotions of their kind, and of all 
animate beings. 

The language of insects may be re- 


garded as mimetic, when emotions are 
expressed by gestures or acts; pteratic, 
when by wing vibrations; spiracular 
when made known by sounds issuing 
from the breathing-tubes or spiracles; 
stridulatory, when conveyed by the fric 
tion of one organ against another; and 
antennal, when the antenne, or “ feelers,” 
are the media of communication. 


Insects express emotions by bodily 
gestures. And mimetic language, though 
far more limited, is not less intelligible 
than vocal speech. Indeed, a glance of 
the eye, a movement of the hand, a shrug 
of the shoulder, a stamp of the foot, a 
toss of the head, may betray in man the 
true thought or feeling, even when spoken 
language is used to conceal it. We may 
find, perhaps, that this medium serves in- 
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sects no less effectively for commun 
cation, within that limited range—of 
ideas, shall we say?—to which their 
faculties are confined. 

Let us stand before this oak-tree and 
watch a double stream of mound-making 
ants (Formica exsec toides) thronging up 
and passing down the well-marked trail 
that leads to a herd of aphides upon some 
branches that overhang a stone fence. 
The motion of a finger near the trunk 
attracts the attention of a sentinel—one 


1 number that seem to be guarding 


the flanks of the column. It halts, 
thrusts out its antenne, and shows signs 
of excitement. As an experiment, the 
finger is approached within an inch or 
rere of the ant. Its antenne wave 
rapidly Its head and body jerk with 


eager itenseness It stretches forth its 


head and reaches out its fore legs. 


with jaws eagerly agape and antenne 
quivering. The whole attitude and 
every bodily detail clearly express to 
the observer the ideas of vigilance; 
of suspicion; of a challenge; of a pur 
pose to repel. As plainly as if it had 
spoken, the sentinel has said: “1 suspect 
you. I test you. I bid you begone!” 
We onlookers understand this. Is it 
supposable that ants themselves do not 
understand ¢ 

From the tree-path we turn to the 
conical mound whence these ants are 
issuing. It stands silent in the shadow 
of the tall surrounding trees, its quietude 
broken only by the movements of a squad 
of worker ants who are lazily dumping 
pellets of soil from one of the few upper 
ports. At the base of the cone, where 
most of the gates are located, the column 
stretches across the grove to the aphis 
covered oak. Give the 
mound a sharp blow with 











the foot or hand. What 
a change! Instantly the 
whole community is 
aroused. From every gate 
pours forth a surging 
torrent of irate sentinels, 
followed by other in- 
mates, until in an in- 
credibly brief time the 
mound is covered with 
angry insects. They run 
to and fro, their bodies 
quivering as they go. 
They challenge one an- 
other with crossed anten- 
hie. They peer at every un- 
usual object in their way. 
They startle, and stand 
rampant at the vibration 
of every sharp sound. 
The surface fairly buzzes 
with the excited creatures, 
their whole mien and 
action saying unmistak- 
ably: “Our home has 
been attacked; we are 
in danger! Rally to 
the defence! Death to 
our enemies!” 

If an unarmed man be 
threatened by his fellow, 








PTERATIC LANGUAGE 
Dr. Met } f testing the key note of w 


sects are humming over flowers 


his almost unconscious 
mode of expressing his 
feelings will be to dodge 
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or crouch, if he be afraid; or if he be 
brave, and his combativeness be aroused, 
to throw himself back upon one leg and 
put up his fists in self-defence. Under 
like conditions a bear will rise upon his 
hams and extend his fore paws; and a 
horse will rear upon his hind legs and 
strike out with the fore legs and hoofs. 

It is a long step from the primate, the 
ungulate, and the ruminant to the in- 
vertebrate. But let us present similar 
conditions to certain spiders—say, the 
‘tarantula,” of the southwestern United 
States. It takes a rampant position, 
resting upon its two pairs of hind legs, 
while its two front pairs, palps and fangs, 
are thrown up in striking posture. 

From the tarantula turn to the stream 
of agricultural ants of Texas pouring 
over the roads 
that lead into 


* SINGING INSECTS” 


sense of importance and _ satisfaction 
in service. Now tap her with your 
pencil point. What a transition! She 
instantly stops, drops her burden, and 
rises rampant, the fore part of her erect 
person declaring unmistakably that she 
is startled, angry, and means to fight! 
She thus takes her place as a link in the 
chain of life leading down from man, 
among the creatures that communicate 
their belligerent mood and purpose by 
bodily attitude and gesture. 


But something more than signals and 
gestures appealing to the eyes meets the 
observer of insects. Their wings make 
effective appeal to his ears, and by their 
varying vibrations give a fair token of 
their temper. 
This is ptera- 





their harvest 

fields. Fix 
your eyes 
upon this 
worker re- 
turning home 
carrying a 
grain of ant 

rice. Every 
motion of her 
body, which 
fairly palpi 

tates as she 








tic language. 
The content- 
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flowers, the 
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notes of alarm, 
the sharp buz- 
zing of flight 
from a home 
nest to the 
field, sound 
in unmistak- 
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and the general tone 
of a large miscella- 
neous company of in- 
sects humming above 
a bed of flowers- 
hydrangeas, for ex- 
ample seemed to 
him to be A, as tested 
by the flute as well as 
by the ear. 

Recently the vibra 
tion of insects’ wings 

their pteratic lan- 
guage —has been 
studied from the 
character of the note 








THe CHALLENGE WITH CROSSED 


ability, anger, anxiety, or eager in- 
dustry. 

Various forms of insect language not- 
ed by naturalists are popularly known 
as “insect music” or “singing.” Gard- 
ner, an English writer on the “ Music 
of Nature” (1832), makes the curious 
statement that he was once in the gallery 
of the Royal Exchange to view the money- 
dealers in the court below. He was 
struck not only by the likeness of the 


scene to the interior of a beehive, but 


by the similarity of the sound, the buzz 
of the two thousand voices being per- 
ceptibly amalgamated into the key of 
F. This is the key, the author concludes, 
to which the most prevalent sounds of 
nature may be referred—a fact by which 
musicians have unconsciously been in- 
fluenced; for searcely an ancient compo- 
sition appears in any other key, excep 
its relative minor, for the first hundred 
vears of the art. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
virginal- book of four hundred folio 
pages, all the pieces nearly are con 
fined to this key. There is not an 
instance of a sharp being placed at 
the clef. 

According to the same author, the 
house-fly and the honey-bee hum in F on 
the first space. The bumblebee, the 
contrabasso of the tribe, makes the 
same note, but an octave lower. The 
present writer can confirm this con- 
clusion only in part. To him F seems to 
he a nearly true note for the common 
fly as tested by his ear unaided by an 
instrument. But the wing-note of bees 


ANTENNA 


eaused thereby, the 
pitch determining the 
number of vibrations 
on the basis of 256 per second for the note 
C. Tuning-forks are perhaps the most 
convenient instruments for such experi 
ments, which may be made by any one 
who has an ordinary good ear for musical 
sounds. The writer has used his flute 
with some measure of success. The 
house-fly has a wing-tone of F, or 352 
vibrations per second. The honey-bee 
strikes A, which means that it moves its 
wings at the rate of 440 times a second. 
When, burdened with its weight of pollen, 
the bee is on its home-stretch, its wing- 
tone falls to EF, indicating 330 vibrations 
a second. “ The shard-borne beetle with 
his drowsy hums” rings his peal in a yet 
lower note. 

Even insects of alien species seem to 
understand such wing-stroke language. 
Let an angry hornet or yellow - jacket 
course the sburbs of a populous ant- 
hill, and the knowledge of her temper 
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STRIDULATING ORGANS OF LOCUST AND CRICKET 
RED-LEGGED LOCUST (Melanoplus femur rubrum 
Selow it is shown a greatly enlarged section of the file 

on wing-cover of male cricket, against which the scraper 

on opposite wing-cover is rubbed to produce its call. 
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be conveyed to the who ap- 


parently understand that a highly keyed 


will ants, 


note is a threat which they must needs 
resent. Perhaps, like a coursing motor- 
car, the intruder may give forth not 


only a hostile note, but a distinctive per- 


nicious smell! 


Among insects the spiracles are instru 


ments capable of expressing a_ varied 
range of emotion. These are breathing 


organs arranged in pairs along the ab 


domen and thorax of insects. Behind 
each spiracle is a membrane, or chi- 
tinous projection, which is agitated 
during breathing, and may be set vi- 


brating so rapidly as to produce a sound. 
This, for lack of a fitter word, has been 
called a 


the product of the voeal chords in man. 


‘voice,” and certainly suggests 
It comes as near to being a true voice 
as we ure likely to find among insects. 
One need not be a naturalist to satisfy 
Let a house-fly 
be held by its two wings, and there will 


himself of its presence, 


be heard a high-toned buzzing which 
manifestly is not made by the wings. 


It issues from the spiracles, and is the 
The note may be 
heard from the unhappy victims of fly- 
paper, who, though their wings are held 


insect voice. same 


in the grip of the sticky compound, con- 
tinue to send out a pitiful ery from their 


spiracles. The same wail or shriek may 


be heard from the unfortunate creatures 
whose wings have been burnt off in a 


lamp or candle. 
Another familiar member of 
tera has the faculty of voicing 


the Dip- 
the mos- 


qnito, with “ blood-extracting bill and 
filmy wing.” The bee also is an adept 


in the spiracular language. The exercise 
known among 
piping.” Huber pub- 
lished the first intelligent account of it. 
When the old queen of a colony has left 
with a the 


with a faney to sound her 


of her spiracle voice is 


“ 


bee-keepers 


as 


swarm, new queen is some- 


times seized 


pipes, standing while doing so, with her 


thorax against a honeycomb and _ her 
wings crossed on her back, in motion 
but without being unfolded. The sound 


has a remarkable effect upon the workers, 
who, with their faces towards the queen, 
lower their heads and remain motion- 
less, as though smitten by some strange 
charm, and listen intently. The queen- 
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LANGUAGE IN ANTS. THE GESTURE 
OF REPULSION AND DEFENCE! 
lings, still within the royal cells, per- 


ceive the sound through the waxen walls 
that confine them, and respond thereto 
with what to be 
end challenge. 


seem notes of defiance 

Even without such stimulus the queen- 
lings, while waiting to be freed by the 
workers, will play their pipes. The 
emitted THluber described very 
distinet, a sort of crackling, consisting of 


sound as 
several monotonous notes in rapid suc- 
He that the 
of this piping, in the economy of nature, 
that the 
to be released: an office which 


eession. conjectured use 


is to give notice young queen 


is 
the 
hands, 


ready 


well in their 


the 


workers own 


tend 


keep 


in view of instinctive 
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ANTS IN ATTITUDES OF COURAGE, ANGER, AND ALARM 











of all apian royalties to destroy 


one another, and enjoy through regi- 


ency 


cide an undisputed reign. Whatever be 
the purpose of this ceremonial song, the 
fact is patent that piping is a mode of 
communicating certain emotions, well 
understood by both queens and workers, 
and therefore serves the end of language. 

It is strange that an act which should 
have the benefit of the community in 
view, should open a way to disaster. Yet 
so it appears. Huber was greatly disturb- 
ed by the ravages of an unknown enemy 
among his hive-bees. At last the invader 
was found to be a large Sphinx - moth 
(Mendoca atropos), popularly known as 
the “ Death’s-head moth,” from certain 
body markings that rudely resemble a 
skull and cross-bones. Experiments show 
that bees have ample power to defend 
themselves against this moth. In the 
case of the bumblebee the power is used 
to sting it to death, those children of 





the wild being less open, perhaps, to the 
seductions of musical enchantments than 
hive-bees with their more artificial habits. 

Huber’s suggestion, which has been 
supported by other observers, was that 
Atropos has the gift of making a sound 
so like the “ piping” of queen bees that 
the workers are deceived thereby, and 
stand inactive and seemingly fascinated, 
as is their wont under the real royal 
notes, while the moth works its will in 
their household. This moth music is 
simply the grating sound produced by 
rubbing the palps against the base of 
the proboscis. 


Another form of inseet language is 
stridulation. The insect music with 
which we are most familiar is thus 
caused. The organs which produce the 
various notes are built on the- prin- 





ciple of the violin or mandolin. In 
other words, they are the result of reg- 
ulated friction. 

Take, for example, the short-horned 
grasshopper, or true locust, whose shrill- 
ing is one of our well-known autumn 
field-notes. On the inner side of th« 
thigh is a series of fine cogs or teeth, 
which one can see with the naked ey 
or with a hand-lens. These, rubbed 
rapidly against the wing-covers, as one 
might rub a file against a goose-quill, 
cause the grasshopper’s rather cheer- 
ful chirrup. 

Brunelli, an observer of the eighteenth 
century, confined in a closet a_ bevy 
of male long- horned grasshoppers, who 
proved quite philosophical prisoners; for 
instead of sulking, they kept up a merry 
fiddling all the day. A rap at the door 
at once stopped their note; but an im- 
itation of their chirruping, which the 
naturalist managed to make fairly well, 
brought a low response from a_ few, 
which soon swelled into a chorus by the 
whole group. One of the males was shut 
up in a cage in the garden, and a female 
captive was set at liberty near by. Soon 
the male put his mandolin into play; 
whereat Madam Gryllus flew to his side. 
“ Barkis was willin’—and Peggotty, too!” 
Certainly, here was a case of intelligent 
communication between two lovers, and 
that by means of sound, and not by 
scent alone. And perhaps for the most 
part this form of insect language is 
amative. So doubtless much of human 
speech was evolved around sexual and 
parental loves. 

But Brunelli was preceded at least 
eight centuries in discovering that caged 
grasshoppers will utter their stridulant 
notes. According to the late Professor 
Lafeadio Hearn,* the Japanese, as long 
ago as the tenth century, were addicted 
to their interesting habit of confining 
insects in cages for the sake of their 
music. To-day the sale of these insects 
and the dainty cages in which they are 
kept is a large and lucrative business in 
Tokio and other Japanese towns.+ To 
that remarkable people the shrilling of 

*See his Faxotics and Retrospectives, 
pp. 39-79. 

+ The writer is indebted for the two in- 


genious specimens here figured to Mr. Lu- 
cien Sharpe. 
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OF INSEOTS. 
crickets and grasshoppers seems to be 
as sweet a sound as the song of canaries 
to us. One who deems this a barbarous 
faney may be reminded that the men of 
classical Greece held the cicada to be 
sacred to the deity of music. 

One finds such insect musicians as 
charm the Japanese everywhere around 
him in the fields during late summer 
and early autumn. Sitting here writing 
on the open porch of his country home, 
the author hears the notes of hosts of 
insects beating upon the hot noon air. 
Wild bees, yellow-jackets, brown wasps, 
and blue mud-daubers keep up a cease- 
less hum as they hover over a flowering 
vine that drapes and shades the railing. 
Just overhead hangs a fragrant clematis, 
among whose leaves a tree-cricket plays 
hide-and-seek with the writer, and inter- 
jects an oceasional high-keyed skreak, 
kr-reak! Out of the grove issues the 
cicada’s rolling call, swelling in volume 
and dying away, and not well ended till 
an answering or another trill is heard. 
And so on and on, beech-tree responding 
to maple, and chestnut to white oak, 
with hardly an interval of silence. When 
night falls “the katydid works her 
chromatie reed,” not, indeed, “on the 
walnut-tree over the well,” but on the 
heeches and oaks, beneath whose branches 
wind the wood-drive and the ramble. 
All these, and others, with organs vary- 
ing in structure, as is the wont of 
versatile nature, are the product of insect 
stridulation. 

Ants, for instance, are supplied with 
stridulating organs, which, reasoning 
from analogy, they must use as means 
of expressing certain feelings. Yet one 
of the rarest events in insect ethology 
is the record of emmet. stridulations. 
They belong to that realm of sights and 
sounds into which few of the more highly 
organized forms of life are privileged to 
enter, and not to the great company of 
insect musicians who fill our summer and 
early autumn fields and woods with their 
varied orchestration. 

3esides the probable grating of the ab- 
dominal plates over one another, there is 
a rotary movement of the base of the 
abdomen upon the post-petiole which pro- 
duces a sound. Professor William M. 
Wheeler, whose opinion on such a matter 
is of greatest weight, believes that this 
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stridulation is an important means of 
communication—at least among such ant 
families as the Myrmicine, Ponerine, 
and Doryline. To this he attributes the 
rapid congregation of ants on particles 
of food discovered’ by errant members of 
their community. For the pleased sen- 
sation of falling upon food is apt to 
start an ant a-stridulating; and thus 
other foragers abroad in the vicinage are 
attracted by the food-eall. This also ex 
plains the rapid spread of the heroic rage 
to defend their home which runs through 
a populous ant city, and calls out a legion 
of eager sentinels and workers. 

More decisive than the above—and it 
is conclusive—is Professor Wheeler’s de- 
scription of the remarkable stridulation 
practised by the leaf-cutting ants (Alta 
fervens) of Texas. Ilerein the different 
forms, from the huge females, through the 
males, the large-headed soldiers, and the 
diminishing castes of workers, down to 
the tiny minims, present a sliding seale 
of audibility. We may safely join this 
distinguished observer in his inference 
that “it is not at all improbable that all 
this differentiation in pitch, correlated 
as it is with a differentiation in the size 
and functions of the various members 
of the colony, is a very important factor 
in the COOP ration of these insects, and 


of ants in general.” 


Last of all, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all as a means of intereom- 
munication, is antennal language. Ants, 
in common with most insects, are pro- 
vided with a pair of organs known as 
antennz, located upon the face, above 
the mouth and midway between the eyes. 
Externally these are threadlike rods of 
greater or less length and_ thickness, 
jointed, and articulated upon the face 
to increase their flexibility. In ants they 
consist of two parts: the seape, a single 
piece that unites them to the head, and 
the flagellum, composed of a number 
of segments, ending ordinarily in a 
bulbous tip. 

The olfactory sense has its seat in the 


antennze, usually in the flagellum, or the 
pore-plates, and olfactory rods thereof. 
The antehhaw are most delicately sensi- 
tive organs, which insects can move in 
all directions; and they are usually kept 
in motion even while resting. While 
ants are sleeping, as observed in artifi- 
cial formiearies, the antennewe have a 
gentle, quivering movement, almost like 
the regularity of breathing. They seem 
to be sentinel organs guarding approach 
to their unconscious possessors. 

The popular name of antenne is 
“feelers,” and it is a fitting one. For 
when insects are awake and in action, 
these organs are kept continually revolv- 
ing in front and on either side of them, 
touching the various objects met, and 
sweeping the foreground as though to 
feel the way. With ants they are per- 
haps even more important than the eyes 
for personal locomotion and service, and 
for communal action. They determine 
the forms of objects. They locate for 
the individual its trail, and the path of 
its fellows. They distinguish foes from 
friends. They test the quality of food 
and of all other bodies, both by their 
odor and by their tactual reflex. In short, 
they serve ants as organs of communica- 
tion with their environment and _ with 
one another. 

One cannot observe a colony or a 
moving column of ants for any length 
of time without seeing how constantly 
the crossed antennze are used, obviously 
for intercommunication. On the great 
dome of the Alleghany mound - makers, 
on their tree-paths and the trails leading 
thereto, sentinels reach out their antennze 
in challenge, and receive in the same way 
a response. On the hunting-fields two 
errunt foragers, meeting, invariably cross 
antennsy. Going or coming, leaving home 
or returning,,on the city premises or 
afield, it is always the same. One reads 
at onee from the manner the mutual 
“All right!” which passes. Whether 
conveyed by odor or by contact, or by 
both, one eannot say. But that it is 
conveyed, one readily sees 
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A NOVEI 


BY GILBERT 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE FLYING SHUTTLE 


OUR after hour of sleeplessness. 
The silver-tongued clock remorse- 

lessly tinkled the quarters, and 
IIylda lay and waited for them with a 
hopeless strained attention. In vain she 
tried devices to produce that monotony of 
thought which brings sleep sometimes. 
Again and again, as she felt that at last 
sleep was coming, the thought of the let 
ter she had found flashed through her 
mind with words of fire, and it seemed 
is if there had been poured through 
subtle irritant. Just 
thrilling flood she had 
felt in the surgeon’s chair when she was 


every. vein a 


such a surging, 


i girl, and an anesthetic had been given. 
But this wave of sensation led to no 
oblivion no last soothing intoxication. 
Its current beat against her heart un- 
til she eould have cried out from the 
mere physical pain, the clamping grip of 
her trouble. She withered and grew cold 
under the torture of it all—the ruthless 
spoliation of everything which made life 
worth while, or the past endurable. 
About an hour after she had gone 
to bed she heard Eglington’s step. It 
She trembled with 
apprehension lest he should enter. It 


paused at her door. 


Was many a day since he had done so, 
but also she had not heard his step pause 
She could 


not bear to face it all now; she must 


at her door for many a day! 


have time to think, to plan her course 
the last course of all. For she knew that 
the next step must be the last step in her 
old life and towards a new life, whatever 
that might be. A great sigh of relief 
broke from her as she heard his door open 
and shut, and silence fell on everything 

that palpable silence which seems to press 
upon the night-watcher with merciless 
smothering weight. 


PARKER 
How terribly active her brain was! 
Pictures—it was all vivid pictures, that 
awtul visualization of sorrow which, if it 
continues, breaks the heart or wrests the 
If only she did not 
Sglington and the 


mind from its sanity. 
see! But she did see 
Woman together, saw him look into her 
eyes, take her hands, put his arm round 
her, draw her face to his.—Her heart 
seemed as if it must burst, her lips cried 
out. With a great effort of the will she 
tried to hide from these agonies of the 
imagination, and again she would ap 
proach those happy confines of sleep, 
which are the only refuge to the lacerated 
heart; and then the weapon of time on 
the mantelpiece would clash on the shield 
of the past, and she was wide awake again. 
At last, in desperation, she got out of 
bed, hurried to the fireplace, caught the 
little sharp-tongued recorder in a nery 
ous grasp, and stopped it. 

As she was about to get into bed 
again, she saw a little pile of letters 
lying on the table near her pillow. In 
noticed 
them, and the devoted Heaver had not 
drawn her attention to them. Now, 


her agitation she had _ not 


however, with a strange premonition, she 
The last 
one of all was less aristoeratic-looking 
than the others—the 
velope was of the poorest, and it had a 


quickly glanced at the envelope S. 
paper of the en 
foreign look. She caught it up with an 
exclamation. The handwriting was that 
of her cousin Lacey; the post-mark, Cairo. 

She got into bed with a mind suddenly 
swept into a new atmosphere, and opened 
Shutting her eyes, she 
lay still for a moment 


the flimsy cover. 
still and vague; 
she was only conscious of one thing, that 
a curtain had dropped on th 
pictures she had seen and that her mind 


terrible 
was in a comforting quiet. Presently 
she roused herself, and turned the letter 
over in her hand. 


It was not long—was 
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The 

first chronicles of disaster were usually 

brief! She smoothed the paper out—it 

had been crumpled and was a little soiled 
and read it swiftly. It ran: 


that because its news was bad news? 


“Dear Lapy 


Coustn,— As_ the poet 
says, ‘Man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward,’ and in Egypt the 
sparks set the stacks on fire oftener 


She out- 
classes Mexico as a ‘ precious example ’ 
in this You needn’t go look- 
ing for trouble in Mexico, it’s waiting 
for you kindly. If it doesn’t find you to- 
day, well, mafana. But here it is impa- 


than anywhere else, I guess. 


respect. 


tient, and comes like a native running to 
his cooking-pot at sunset in Ramadan. 
Well, there have been ‘ hard trials’ for the 
Saadat. His cotton-mills were set on fire 

can’t you guess who did it? And now, 
down in Cairo, Nahoum runs Egypt; for 
a messenger that got through the tribes 


worrying us says the Kaid is sick, 
and Nahoum the Armenian says, You 
shall, and you sha’n’t, now. Which is 
another way of saying, that between 
us and the front door of our happy 
homes there are rattlesnakes that can 


sting, to say nothing of the scorpions 
that crawl into our beds here—Nahoum’s 
arm is long, and his traitors are crawling 
under the canvas of our tents! 

“I’m not complaining for myself. I 
asked for what I’ve got, and, dear Lady 
Cousin, I put up some cash for it, too, 
as a man should. No, I don’t mind for 
fond as I am of loafing, sort 
of pottering round where the streets are 
in the hands of a pure police; for I’ve 
seen more, done more, thought more up 
here than I’ve done in all my life before; 
and I’ve felt a country heaving under the 
touch of one of God’s Men—it gives you 
minutes that lift you out of the dust and 
away from the crawlers. And I'd do it 
all over a thousand times for him, and for 
what I’ve got out of it. I’ve lived. But, 
to speak right out plain, I don’t know 
how long this machine will run. There’s 
been a plant of the worst kind. Tribes 
we left friendly under a year ago are out 
against us; cities that were faithful have 
gone under to rebels—all because of two 
things: Nahoum has sowed the land 
with the tale that the Saadat means to 
abolish slavery—to take away the powers 
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of the 
country 


great sheikhs and to hand the 
over to the Turk. Ebn Ezra 
Bey has proofs of the whole thing, and 
now at last the Saadat knows—too late— 
that his work has been spoiled by the 
only man who could spoil it. The Saadat 
knows it, but does he rave and tear his 
hair? He says nothing. He stands up 
like a rock before the riot of treachery and 
bad luck, and all the terrible burden he 
has to carry here. If he wasn’t a Quaker 
I’d say he had the pride of an archangel. 
You ean bend him, but you can’t break 
him; and it takes a lot to bend him. Men 
desert, but he says others will come to 
take their place. And so they do. It’s 
wonderful in spite of the holy war that’s 
heing preached, and all the lies about him 
sprinkled over this part of Africa, how 
they all fear him, and find it hard to be 
out on the war-path against him. We 
should be gorging the vultures if he wasn’t 
the wonder he is. We need boats. Does 
he sit down and wring his hands? No, he 
organizes, and builds them—out of scraps 
Hasn’t he enough food for a long siege’ 
IIe goes himself to the tribes that have 
stored food in their cities, and haven’t 
vet declared against him, and he puts a 
hand on their hard hearts, and he takes 
the sulkiness out of their eyes, and a 
fleet of khiases comes down to us loaded 
with dourha. The defences of this place 
are nothing. Does he fold his hands like 
a man of peace that he is and say, ‘ Thy 
will be done’? Not the Saadat. He 
gets two soldier-engineers, one an Italian 
who murdered his wife in Italy twenty 
years ago, and one an English officer that 
cheated at cards and had to go, and we’ve 
got defences that ‘ll take some negotia- 
ting. That’s the kind of man he is— 
and smiling to cheer others when their 
hearts are in their boots, but stern like a 
commander-in-chief when he’s got to 
punish, and then he does it like steel; 
but I’ve seen him afterwards in his tent 


with a face that looks sixty — and 
he’s got to travel a while yet before 
he’s forty! None of us dares be as 


afraid as we could be, because a look at 
him would make us so ashamed we’d have 
to commit suicide. He hopes when no 
one else would ever hope. The other day 
I went to his tent to wait for him, and I 
saw his Bible open on his table. A pas- 
sage was marked. It was this: 





















































“* Behold, I have taken out of thy 
hand the cup of trembling, even the dregs 
of the cup of my fury; thou shalt no 
more drink it again: 

“* But I will put it into the hand of 
them that afflict thee; which have said to 
thy soul, Bow down, that we may go 
over; and thou hast laid thy body as the 
ground, and as the street, to them that 
went over.’ 

“T’d like to see Nahoum with that ‘ cup 
of trembling’ in his hand, and I’ve got 
an idea, too, that it will be there yet. I 
don’t know how it is, but I never can be- 
lieve the worst will happen to the Saadat. 
Reading those verses put hope into me. 
That’s why I’m writing to you; on the 
chanee of this getting through by a na- 
tive who is stealing down the river with 
a letter from the Saadat to Nahoum, and 
one to Kaid, and one to the Foreign 
Minister in London, and one to your 
husband. If they reach the hands they’re 
meant for, it may be we shall win out 
here yet. But there must be display of 
power; an army must be sent here, with- 
out delay, to show the traitors that the 
game is up. Five thousand men from 
Cairo under a good general would do it. 
Will Nahoum send them? Does Kaid 
the sick man know? I’m not banking 
on Kaid. I think he’s on his last legs. 
And unless pressure is put on him, un- 
less some one takes him by the throat and 
says, If you don’t relieve Claridge Pasha 
and the loyal people with him, you will 
go to the crocodiles, Nahoum won’t stir. 
So, I am writing to you. England can 
do it. The lord, your husband, can 
do it. England will have a nasty stain 
on her flag if she sees this man go down 
without a hand lifted to save him. He 
is worth another Alma to her prestige. 
She can’t afford to see him slaughtered 
here, where he’s fighting the fight of 
civilization. You see right through this 
thing, I know, and I don’t need to pa- 
laver any more about it. It doesn’t mat- 
ter about me—I’ve had a lot for my 
money, and I’m no use, or I wouldn’t be, 
if anything happened to the Saadat. And 
no one would drop a knife and fork at the 
breakfast-table when my obit was read 
out—well, yes, there’s one, cute as she 
can be, but she’s lost a husband already, 
and you can’t be hurt so bad twice in the 
same place! But the Saadat, back him, 
Vor. CXV.—No. 688.—71 
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Hylda—I’ll call you that familiar at this 
distance. Make Nahoum move. Send 
five thousand men before the day comes 
when famine does its work, and they 
draw the bowstring tight! 

“Salaam and salaam, and the post is 
going out, and there’s nothing in the 
morning paper; and, as Aunt Melissa 
used to say, ‘Well, so much for so 
much’! ... One thing I forgot. I’m 
lucky to be writing to you at all. If the 
Saadat was an old-fashioned overlord, I 
shouldn’t be here! I got into a bad cor- 
ner ten days ago with a dozen Arabs- 
I’d been doing a little work with a friend- 
ly tribe all on my own, and I almost got 
caught by this loose lot of fanatics. I 
shot three and galloped for it. I knew 
the way through the mines outside, and 
just escaped by the skin of my teeth. 
Did the Saadat as a matter of discipline 
have me shot for cowardice? Say, Cousin 
Hylda, my heart was in my mouth as 
I heard them yelling behind me—and 
I never enjoyed a dinner so much in 
my life! Would the Saadat have run 
from them? Say, he’d have stayed and 
saved his life too. Well, give my love to 
the girls! 

Your affectionate cousin, 
Tom Lacey. 

“P.S.—There’s no use writing to me. 
The letter service is bad. Send five 
thousand men by military parcel-post, 
prepaid, with a few red seals — majors 
and colonels from Aldershot will do. 
They'll give the step to the Gyppies! 

py 


Hylda closed her eyes. A fever had 
passed from her veins. Here lay her duty 
before her—the redemption of the pledge 
she had made to her own soul. Whatever 
her own sorrow, there was work to do; 
a supreme effort must be made for an- 
other. Even now it might be too late. 
She must have strength for what she 
meant to do. She put the room in dark- 
ness, and resolutely banished thought 
from her mind. 

The sun had been up hours before 
she waked. Eglington had gone to the 
Foreign Office. The morning papers 
were full of sensational reports con- 
eerning Claridge Pasha and the Sou- 
dan. A Times leader sternly admon- 
ished the Government. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
KIMBER SPEAKS 


ITAT day the adjournment of the 

Ifouse of Commons was moved to 
eall attention to “an urgent matter of 
publie importance” — the position of 
Claridge Pasha in the Soudan and Eng- 
land’s growing responsibilities in Egypt. 
Flushed with the success of last night’s 
performance, stung by the attacks of the 
Opposition morning papers, confident in 
the big majority behind, which had 
cheered him last night, viciously resent- 
ing the letter he had received from Da- 
vid that morning, Eglington returned 
such replies to the questions put to him 
that a fire of angry mutterings came 
from the forees against him. He might 
have softened the growing resentment by 
a change of manner, but his intellectual 
wrrogance had control of him for the 
moment; and he said to himself that he 
had mastered the House before, and he 
would do so now. Apart from his deadly 
antipathy to his half-brother, and the 
gain to him—to his eredit, the latter 
weighed with him not so much, so set 
was he on a stubborn course—if David 
disappeared forever, there was at bottom 
a spirit of anti-expansion, of reaction 
against England’s world-wide responsi- 
bilities. He had no largeness of heart 
or view concerning humanity. He had 
no sympathy with the spirit of the 
lines quoted with telling foree by a 
morning paper: 


“Oh, happy are all free peoples too strong 
to be dispossessed, 
But blessed is she among nations that 
dares to be strong for the rest.” 


He had no inherent greatness, no 
breadth of policy. With less responsi- 
bility taken, there would be less trouble, 
national and international—that was his 
point of view; that had been his view 
long ago at the meeting at Heddington; 
and his weak chief had taken it, knowing 
nothing of the personal elements behind. 

The disconcerting factor in the present 
bitter questioning in the House was that 
it originated on his own side. It was 
Jasper Kimber who had launched the 
questions, who moved the motion for 
adjournment. Jasper had had a letter 
from Kate Heaver that morning early 


which sent him to her, and he had 
gone to the House of Commons read) 
to do what he thought to be his duty. 
He did it boldly, to the joy of the Op 
position and a somewhat sullen support 
from many on his own side. Now ap 
peared Jasper’s own inner disdain of the 
man who had turned his coat for office. 
it gave a lead to a latent feeling among 
members of the ministerial party, of dis- 
trust, and of suspicion that they were 
the dupes of a mind of abnormal clever- 
ness which at bottom despised them. 

With flashing eyes and set lips, vig- 
ilant and resourceful, Eglington listened 
to Jasper Kimber’s opening remarks. 

By unremitting industry Jasper had 
made a place for himself in the House. 
The humor and vitality of his speeches, 
and his convincing advocacy of the cause 
of the “factory people,” had gained him 
a hearing. Thick-set, under middle size, 
with an arm like a giant and a throat like 
a bull, he added to strong common sense 
a native power which gave the impression 
that he would wear his heart out for 
a good friend or a great cause, but 
that if he chose to be an enemy he 
would be narrow, unrelenting, and _ per- 
sistent: and the House had for some time 
been aware that he had more than a gift 
for criticism of the Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. 

His speech began almost stumblingly, 
his h’s ran loose, and his grammar be- 
came involved, but the House saw that 
he meant business, that he had that to 
say which meant anxiety for the Govern- 
ment, that he had a case which had the 
elements of popular interest and appeal, 
and that he was thinking and speaking 
as thousands outside the House would 
think and speak. 

He had waited for this day. Indirect- 
ly he owed to Claridge Pasha all that he 
had become. The day that David had 
knocked him down with his fist saw the 
depths of his degradation reached, and, 
when he got up, it was to.start on a new 
life uncertainly, vaguely at first. He knew, 
from a true source, of Eglington’s per- 
sonal hatred of Claridge Pasha, though 
he did not guess their relationship; and 
all his interest was enlisted for the man 
who had, as he knew, urged Kate Heaver 
to marry him—and Kate was his great 
ambition now. Above and beyond these 
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personal considerations was a real sense 
of England’s duty to the man who was 
weaving the destiny of a new land. 

“Tt isn’t England’s business?” he re- 
torted, in answer to an interjection from 
a faithful soul behind the ministerial 
front bench. “ Well, it wasn’t the busi- 
ness of the Good Samaritan to help the 
man that had been robbed and _ left 
for dead by the wayside; but he did it 
just the same. As to David Claridge’s 
work, some have said that—TI’ve no 
doubt it’s been said in the cabinet, and 
it is the thing the Under-Secretary would 
say as naturally as he would flick a fly 
from his polished boots—that it’s a 
generation too soon. Who knows that? 
I suppose there were those that thought 
John the Baptist was baptizing too soon, 
that Luther preached too soon, and 
Savonarola was in too great a hurry, all 
because he met his death and his enemies 
triumphed—and Galileo and Hampden 
and Cromwell and John Howard were all 
too soon. Who’s to be judge of that? 
God Almighty puts it into some men’s 
minds to work for a thing that’s a great, 
and maybe an impossible, thing, so far 
as the success of the moment is con- 
cerned: but for a thing that has got to 
be done some time, the seed has to be 
sown, and it’s always sown by men 
like Claridge Pasha, who has shown 
millions of people—barbarians and half- 
civilized alike—what a true lover of the 
world can do. God knows, I think he 
might have stayed and found a cause in 
England, but he elected to go to the 
ravaging Soudan, and he is England 
there, the best of it. And I know Clar- 
idge Pasha—from his youth up I have 
seen him, and I stand here to bear wit- 
ness of what the working-men of Eng- 
land will say to-morrow. Right well the 
noble lord knows that what I say is true. 
He has known it for years. Claridge 
Pasha would never have been in his pres- 
ent position if the noble lord had not 
listened to the enemies of Claridge Pasha 
and of this country, in preference to those 
who know and hold the truth as I tell 
it here to-day. I don’t know whether the 
noble lord has repented or not; but I do 
say that his Government will rue it if 
his answer is not one word—‘ Interven- 
tion.’ Mistaken or not, rash or not, 
dreamer if you like, Claridge Pasha 
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should be relieved now, and his policy 
discussed afterwards. I don’t envy the 
man who holds a contrary opinion; he'll 
be ashamed of it some day. But ”—he 
pointed towards Eglington—*“but there 
sits the Minister in whose hands his fate 
has lain. Let us hope that this speech of 
mine need not have been made, and that 
I have done injustice to his patriotism 
and the policy he will announce.” 

“A setback, a sharp setback,” said 
Lord Windlehurst, in the Peers’ Gallery. 
as the cheers of the Opposition and of 
a good number of ministerialists sounded 
through the Chamber. There were those 
on the Treasury Bench who saw danger 
ahead. There was an attempt at a con- 
ference, but Kimber’s seconder only said 
a half-dozen words, and sat down, and 
Eglington had to rise before any con- 
fidences could be exchanged. One word 
only he heard behind him as he got 
up—* Temporize!” It came from the 
Prime Minister. 

Eglington was in no mood for tem- 
porizing. Attack only nerved him—he 
was a good and ruthless fighter; and last 
night’s intoxication of success was still 
in his brain. He did not temporize. 
He did not leave a way of retreat open 
for the Prime Minister, who would prob- 
ably wind up the debate. He fought 
with skill, but he fought without gloves, 
and the House needed gentle handling. 
Eglington had the gift of effective speech 
to a rare degree, and when he liked he 
could be insinuating and witty, but he 
had not genuine humor or good feeling, 
and the House knew it. In debate he was 
biting, resourceful, and unscrupulous. 
He made the fatal mistake of thinking 
that intellect and gifts of fence, followed 
by a brilliant peroration in which he 
treated the commonplaces of experienced 
minds as though they were new dis- 
coveries and he was their Columbus, could 
accomplish anything. He had never had 
a crisis, but one had come now. 

In his reply he first resorted to argu- 
ments of high polities, historical, in- 
formative, and, in a sense, commanding 
—indeed, the House became restless un- 
der what seemed a piece of intellectual 
dragooning. Signs of impatience ap- 
peared on his own side, and when he 
ventured on a solemn warning about 
hampering ministers who alone knew the 
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difficulties of diplomacy and the danger 
of wounding the susceptibilities of for- 
eign and friendly countries, the silence 
was broken by a voice that said sneering- 
ly, “ The kid-glove Government!” 

Then he began to lose ground with the 
Chamber. He was conscious of it, and 
shifted his ground, pointing out the dan- 
gers of doing what the other nations 
interested in Egypt were not prepared 
to do. 

“lave you asked them? MHave you 
pressed them?” was shouted across the 
Ifouse. Eglington ignored the inter- 
jections. “ Answer! Answer!” was call- 
ed out angrily, but he shrugged a shoul- 
der and continued his argument. If a 
man insisted on using a flying-machine 
hefore the principle was fully mastered 
and anplied—if it could be mastered and 
applied—it must not be surprising if he 
was killed. Amateurs sometimes took pre- 
posterous risks without the advice of the 
experts. If Claridge Pasha had asked 
the advice of the English government or 
of any of the chancelleries of Europe as 
to his incursions into the Soudan and his 
premature attempts at reform, he would 
have received expert advice that civiliza- 
tion had not advanced to that stage in 
this portion of the world which would 
warrant his experiments. It was all very 
well for one man to run vast risks and 
attempt quixotic enterprises, but neither 
he nor his countrymen had any right to 
expect Europe to embroil itself on his 
particular account. 

At this point he was met by angry 
cries of dissent which did not come from 
the Opposition alone. His lips set, he 
would not yield. The Government could 
not hold itself responsible for Claridge 
Pasha’s relief, nor in any sense for his 
present position. However, from motives 
of humanity, it would make representa- 
tions in the hope that the Egyptian gov- 
ernment would act; but it was not im- 
probable, in view of past experiences of 
Claridge Pasha, that he would extricate 
himself from his present position, per- 
haps had done so already. Sympathy and 
sentiment were natural and proper mani- 
festations of human society, but govern- 
ments were of necessity ruled by sterner 
considerations. The House must realize 
that the Government could not act as 
thongh it were wholly a free agent, or as 


if its every move would not be matched 
by another move on the part of another 
power or powers. 

Then followed a brilliant and effective 
appeal to his own party to trust th: 
Government, to credit it with feeling 
and a due regard for English prestig: 
and the honor brought to it by Claridg: 
Pasha’s personal qualities, whatever 
might be thought of his political and 
crusading efforts. The party must not 
fall into the trap of playing the gam: 
of the Opposition. Then with some 
supercilious praise of the “worthy senti- 
ments” of Jasper Kimber’s speech and a 
curt depreciation of its reasoning, he de- 
clared that “no Government could be 
ruled by clamour, that the path which 
would be trodden by this Government 
would be lighted by principles of prog- 
ress and ceivilization, humanity and 
peace, the urbane power of reason, and 
the persuasive influence of just considera- 
tion for the rights of others, rather than 
the thunder and the threat of the cannon 
and the sword!” 

He sat down amid the cheers of a 
large portion of his party, for the end 
of his speech had been full of effective 
if meretricious appeal. But the debate 
that followed showed that the speech had 
been a failure. He had not said one 
warm or human word concerning Clar- 
idge Pasha, and it was felt and said that 
no pledge had been given to ensure the 
relief of the man who had caught the 
imagination of England. 

The debate was fierce and prolonged. 
Eglington would not agree to any modi- 
fication of his speech, to any temporizing. 
Arrogant and insistent, he had his way, 
and on the division the Government was 
saved by a mere handful of votes—votes 
to save the party, not to endorse Eg- 
lington’s speech or policy. 


Exasperated and with jaw set, but with 
a defiant smile, Eglington drove straight 
home after the House rose. He found 
Hylda in the library with an evening 
paper in her hands. She had read and re- 
read his speech, and had steeled herself 
for “the inevitable hour,” to this talk 
which would decide forever their fate 
and future. 

Eglington entered the room smiling. He 
remembered the incident of the night be- 
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fore, when she came to his study and then 
hurriedly retreated. He had been defiant 
and proudly disdainful at the House and 
on the way home; but in his heart of 
hearts he was conscious of having failed 
to have his own way; and like such men, 
ne wanted assurance that he could not 
rr, and he wanted sympathy. Almost 
ny one could have given it to him— 
and he had a temptation to seek that 
society which was his the evening be- 
fore; hut he remembered that she was 
weupied where he could not reach her, 
and here was Hylda, from whom he had 
heen estranged, but who must surely have 
seen by now that her words that night 
at Hamley had been unreasonable, and 
that she must trust his judgment. So 
ibsorbed was he with self and the failure 

f his speech that for a moment he for- 
got the subject of it and what that sub- 
ject meant to them both. 

“What do you think of my speech, 
Hylda?” he asked, as he threw himself 
into a chair. “I see you have been read- 
ing it. Is it a full report?” 

She handed the paper over. “ Quite 
full,” she answered evenly. 

He glanced down the columns. “ Sen- 
timentalist!” he said as his eye caught 
an interjection. “Cant!” he added. 
Then he looked at Hylda, and remem- 
bered once again on whom and what his 
speech had been made. He saw that her 
face was very pale. 

“What do you think of the speech?” 
he repeated stubbornly. 

“Tf you think an answer necessary, 
I regard it as a wicked and unpatriotic 
speech,” she answered firmly. 

“Yes, I suppose you would,” he re- 
joined bitingly. 

She got to her feet slowly, a flush 
passing over her face. “If you think 
I would, did you not think that a great 
many other people would think so too, 
and for the same reason?” she asked, 
still evenly, but very slowly. 

“Not for the same reason!” he re- 
joined in a low, savage voice. 

“You do not treat me like a gentle- 
man,” she said, with a voice that be- 
trayed no hurt, no indignation. It 
seeme! to state a fact deliberately; that 
was all. 

“No, please,” she added quickly as she 
saw him rise to his feet with anger 
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trembling at his lips. “Do not say what 
is on your tongue to say. Let us speak 
quietly to-night. It is better; and I an 
tired of strife, spoken and unspoken. | 
have got beyond that. But I want to speak 
of what you did to-day in Parliament.” 

“Well, you have said it was wicked 
and unpatriotic,” he rejoined, sitting 
down again and lighting a cigar in an at- 
tempt to be composed. 

“What you said was that; but I am 
concerned with what you did. Did your 
speech mean that you would not press 
the Egyptian government to relieve Clar- 
idge Pasha at once ?” 

“Ts that the conclusion you draw 
from my words?” he asked. 

“Yes; but I wish to know beyond 
doubt if that is what you medn the coun 
try to believe ?” 

“Tt is what I mean you to believe, 
my dear.” 

She shrank from the last two words, 
but still went on quietly, though her eyes 
burned, her hands were very cold, and 
she shivered. “If you mean that you 
will do nothing, it will ruin you and your 
Government,” she answered. “ Kimber 
was right, and—” 

“Kimber was inspired from here,” he 
said sharply. 

She put her hand upon herself. “ Do 
you think I would intrigue against you? 
Do vou think I would stoop to intrigue?” 
she asked, a hand clasping and unclasp- 
ing a bracelet on her wrist, her eyes 
averted for very shame that he should 
think the thought he had uttered. 

“Tt eame from this house—the in- 
fluence,” he rejoined. 

“T cannot say. It is possible,” she 
answered; “but you cannot think that 
1 econnive with my maid against you. 
I think Kimber has reasons of his 
own for acting as he did to-day. He 
speaks for many besides himself; and he 
spoke patriotically this afternoon. He 
did his duty.” 

“And I did not—do you think T act 
alone ?” 

“You did not do your duty, and I think 
that you are not alone responsible. That 
is why I hope the Government will be 
influenced by public feeling.” She came 
a step nearer to him. “T ask you to re- 
lieve Claridge Pasha at any cost. He 
is your father’s son. If you do not, when 
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all the truth is known, you will find 
no shelter from the storm that will break 
over you.” 

“You will tell—the truth?” 

“T do not know what I shall do,” she 
answered. “It will depend on you; but 
it is your duty to tell the truth, not mine. 
That does not concern me; but to save 
Claridge Pasha does concern me.” 

“So I have known.” 

Her heart panted for a moment with 
a wild indignation; but she quieted her- 
self, and answered almost calmly: “ If 
you refuse to do that which is honorable 

and human, then I shall try to do it 
for you while yet I bear your name. If 
vou will not care for your family honor, 
then I shall try to do so. If you will not 
do your duty, then I will try to do it 
for you.” She looked him determinedly 
in the eyes. “ Through you I have lost 
nearly all I cared to keep in the world. 
I should like to feel that in this one 
thing you acted honorably.” 

He sprang to his feet, bursting with 
anger, in spite of the inward admonition 
that much that he prized was in danger, 
that any breach with Hylda would be 
disastrous. But self-will and his native 
arrogance overruled the monitor within, 
and he said: “ Don’t preach to me—don’t 
play the martyr. You will do this and 
you will do that! You will save my 
honor and the family name! You will 
relieve Claridge Pasha, you will do what 
governments choose not to do; you will do 
what your husband chooses not to do— 
Well, I say that you will do what he 
chooses to do, or take the consequences!” 

“T think I will take the consequences,” 
she answered. “I will save Claridge 
Pasha, if it is possible. It is no boast. 
I will do it, if it can be done at all, if 
it is God’s will that it should be done. 
And in doing it TI shall be conscious that 
you and I will do nothing together 
again—never! But that will not stop 
me; it will make me do it—the last right 
thing—before the end.” 

She was so quiet, so curiously quiet. 
Her words had a strange solemnity, a 
tragic apathy. / What did it mean? He 
had gone too far, as he had done be- 
fore. He had blundered viciously, as he 
had blundered before. She spoke again 
before he could collect his thoughts 
and make reply. 


“T did not ask for too much, I think, 
and [ could have forgiven and forgotten 
all the hurts you have given me, if it 
were not for one thing. You have been 
unjust, hard, selfish, and _ suspicious. 
Suspicious—of me! No one else in all 
the world ever thought of me what you 
have thought. I have done all I could. 
I have honorably kept the faith. But 
you have spoiled it all. I have no mem- 
ory that I care to keep. It is stained. 
My eyes can never bear to look upon 
the past again, the past with you— 
never. You have not treated me like 
a gentleman.” 

She turned to leave the room. He 
caught her arm. “You will wait till 
you hear what I have to say,” he cried 
in anger; her last words had stung him 
so, her manner was so pitilessly scorn- 
ful. It was as though she looked down 
on him from a height. His old arrogance 
fought for mastery over his apprehension. 
What did she know? What did she 
mean’ In any case he must face it out, 
be strong—and merciful and affection- 
ate afterwards. 

“Wait, Hylda,” he said. “We must 
talk this out.” 

She freed her arm. “ There is nothing 
to talk out,” she answered. “So far 
as our relations are concerned, all rea- 
son for talk is gone.” She drew the fatal 
letter from the sash at her waist. “ You 
will think so too when you read this 
letter again.” She laid it on the table 
beside him, and, as he opened and glanced 
at it, she left the room. 

He stood with the letter in his hand, 
dumfounded. “Good God!” he said, 
and sank into a chair. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


FAITH JOURNEYS TO LONDON 


AITTH withdrew her eyes from Hylda’s 

face, and they wandered helplessly 
over the room. They saw yet did not 
see; and even in her trouble there was 
some subconscious sense softly com- 
menting on the exquisite refinement snd 
gentle beauty which seemed to fill the 
room; but the only definite objects which 
the eyes registered at the moment were 
the flowers filling every corner. Hylda 
had been lightly adjusting a clump of 
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oses when she entered the room; and 
she had vaguely noticed how pale was the 
face that bent over the flowers, how 
nale and yet how composed—as she had 
seen a Quaker face when some sorrow 
had passed over it, and left it like a quiet 
sea in the sun, when wreck and ruin 
were over. It was only a swift impres- 
sion, for she could think of but one thing 

David and his safety. She had come 
to Hylda, she said, because of Lord Eg- 
lington’s position, and she could not be- 
lieve that the Government would see 
David’s work undone and David killed by 
the slave-dealers of the south. 

Hylda’s reply had given her no hope 
that Eglington would keep the promise he 
had made that evening long ago when her 
father had come upon them by the old 
mill, and because of which promise she 
had forgiven Eglington so much that was 
hard to forgive. Hylda had spoken with 
sorrowful decision, and then this pause 
had come in which Faith tried to gain 
composure and strength. There was some- 
thing strangely still in the two women. 
From the far past, through Quaker an- 
estors, there had come to Hylda now this 
gray mist of endurance and self-control 
and austere reserve. Yet behind it all, be- 
neath it all, a wild heart was beating. 

Presently, as they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and Faith dimly apprehend- 
ed something of Hylda’s distress and its 
eause, Hylda leaned over and spasmodic- 
ally pressed her hand. 

“Tt is so, Faith,” she said. “ They will 
do nothing; international influences are 
too strong.” She paused. “The Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs will do noth- 
ing. But yet we must hope. Claridge 
Pasha has saved himself in the past; 
and he may do so now, even though it 
is all ten times worse. And then, there 
is another way. Nahoum Pasha can save 
him, if he can be saved. And I am going 
to Egypt—to Nahoum.” 

Faith’s face blanched. Something of 
the stark truth swept into her brain. She 
herself had suffered—her own life had 
been maimed, it had had its secret bit- 
terness and unmerited remorse. Her love 
for her sister’s son was that of a mother, 
sister, friend combined, and he was all 
she had in life. That he lived, that she 
might cherish the thought of him living, 
was the one thing she had; and David 
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must be saved, if that might be: but 
this girl—was she not a girl, ten years 
younger than herself—to go to Egypt to 
do—what? She lived out of the world, 
but she knew the world! To go to 
Egypt, and 

“Thee will not go to Egypt. What 
can thee do?” she asked, something very 
like a sob in her voice. “ Thee is but a 
woman, and David would not be saved 
at such a price, and I would not have 
him saved so. Thee will not go. Say thee 
will not. He is all God has left to me 
in life; but thee to go—ah, no! It is a 
bitter world—and what could thee do?’ 

Iylda looked at her reflectively. Should 
she tell Faith all, and take her to Egypt? 
No, she could not take her without tell- 
ing her all, and that was impossible now. 
There might come a time when this wise 
and tender soul might be taken into the 
innermost chambers, when all the truth 
might be known; but the secret of 
David’s parentage was Eglington’s con- 
cern most of all, and she would not speak 
now; and what was between Nahoum and 
David was David’s concern; and she had 
kept his secret all these years! No, Faith 
might not know now, and Faith might 
not come with her. On this mission she 
must go alone. 

H[ylda rose to her feet, still keeping 
hold of Faith’s hand. “ Go back to Ham- 
ley and wait there,” she said, in a color- 
less voice. “ You ean do nothing—it may 
be I ean do much. Whatever can be done 
I can do—since England will not act. 
Pray for his safety. It is all you can 
do. It is given to some to work, to others 
to pray. I must work now.” 

She led Faith towards the door; she 
could not endure more. She must hold 
herself firm for the journey and the 
struggle before her. If she broke down 
now she could not go forward; and 
Faith’s presence roused in her an emotion 
almost beyond control. 

At the door she took both of Faith’s 
hands in hers and kissed her cheek. “ It 
is your place to stay; you will cee that it 
is best. Good-by,” she added hurriedly, 
and her eyes were so blurred she could 
searcely see the graceful, demure figure 
pass into the sunlit street. 


That afternoon Lord Windlehurst en- 
tered the Duchess of Snowdon’s presence 
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hurried and excited. She started on see- 
ing his face. 

“ What 
breathlessly. 

“She is gone—to Egypt,” he answered. 
“Our girl has gone!” 

The Duchess almost staggered to her 


has happened?” she asked 


feet. “ Windlehurst—gone!” she gasped. 

“T called to see her. Her ladyship 
had gone into the country, the foot- 
man said. I saw the butler—a faith- 


ful soul, that would die for her! He was 
discreet; but he knew what you and I 
are to her. It was he got the tickets— 
for Marseilles and Egypt!” 

The Duchess began to ery silently. Big 
tears ran down a face from which the 
show of feeling had long fled, but her 
eyes were sad enough. 

“ Gone—gone. It is all finished!” was 
all she could say. 

Lord Windlehurst frowned, though his 
eyes were moist. “ We must act at once. 
You must go to Egypt, Betty. You must 
catch her at Marseilles. Her boat does 
not sail for three days. She thought it 
went sooner, as it was advertised to do. 
It is delayed—I’ve found that out. You 
ean start to-night, and—and save the 
situation. You will do it, Betty?” 

“T will do anything you say—as I have 
always done.” She dried her eyes. 

“She is a good girl. We must do all 
we can. I'll arrange everything for you 
myself. I’ve written this paragraph to 
go into the papers to-morrow morning: 
‘The Duchess of Snowdon, accompanied 
by Lady Eglington, left London last 
night for the Mediterranean via Calais, 
to be gone for two 
That is simple and natural. I'll see Eg- 
lington. He must make no fuss. He 
thinks she has gone to Hamley, so the 
butler says. There, it’s all clear. Your 
work is eut out, Betty, and I know you 
will do it as no one else can.” 

“ Oh, Windlehurst,” she answered, with 
a hand elutching at his arm, “if we fail, 
it will kill me.” 

“Tf she fails, it will kill her,” he an- 
swered, “ and she is very young. What is 
in her mind, who ean tell? But she 
thinks she can help him somehow. We 
must save her, Betty.” 

“T used to think you had no real feel- 
ing, Windlehurst. You didn’t show it,” 
she said in a low voice. 


months or more.’ 
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“Ah, that was because you had too 
much,” he answered. “I had to wait till 
you had less.” He took out his watch. 


CHAPTER XL 


HYLDA SEEKS NAHOUM 


T was as though she had gone to sleep 

the night before, and waked again 
upon this scene unchanged, brilliant, full 
of color, a chaos of decoration, con- 
fluences of noisy, garish streams of life, 
eddies of petty labor. Craftsmen crowd- 
ed one upon the other in dark bazaars; 
merchants chattered and haggled on 
their benches; hawkers clattered and 
cried their wares. It was a people that 
lived upon the streets, for all the houses 
seemed empty and forsaken. The sais 
ran before the Pasha’s carriage, the 
donkey-boys shrieked for their right of 
way, a train of camels calmly forced its 
passage through the swirling 
supercilious and heavy-laden. 

It seemed but yesterday since she had 
watched with amused eyes the sherbet- 
sellers clanking their brass saucers, the 
carriers streaming the water from the 
bulging goatskins into the earthen bot- 
tles, crying, “ Allah be praised—here is 
coolness for thy throat and life forever,” 
the idle singer chanting to the soft 
kanoon, the chess-players in the shade 
of a high wall, lost to the world, the 


crowds, 


dancing-girls with unveiled, shameless 
faces, posturing for evil eyes. Nothing 


had changed these past six years. Yet 
everything had changed. 

She saw it all as in a dream, for her 
mind had no time for reverie or retro- 
spect; it was set on one thing only. 
Yet behind the one idea possessing her 
there was a subconscious self taking 
note of all these sights and sounds, and 
bringing moisture to her eyes. Passing 
the house which David had occupied on 
that night when he and she and Nahoum 
and Mizraim had met, the mist of feel- 
ing almost blinded her, for there at the 
gate sat the bowob who had admitted her 
then, and with apathetic eyes had watch- 
ed her go, in the hour when it seemed 
that she and David Claridge had bidden 
farewell forever, two driftwood spars that 
touched and parted in the everlasting 
sea. Here again in the Palace square 
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were Kaid’s Nubians in their glittering 
armor as of silver and gold, drawn up 
as she had seen them drawn then to be 
reviewed by their overlord. 

She swept swiftly through the streets 
and bazaars on her mission to Nahoum. 
Lady Eglington had asked for an inter- 
view, and he had granted it without de- 
lay. He did not associate her with the 
girl for whom David Claridge had killed 
Foorgat Bey, and he sent his own ear- 
riage to bring her to the Palace. No 
time had been lost, for it was less than 
twenty-four hours since she had arrived 
in Cairo, and very soon she would know 
the worst or the best. She had put her 
past away for the moment, and the 
Duchess of Snowdon had found at Mar- 
seilles a silent, determined, yet gentle- 
tongued woman, who refused to look 
back, or to diseuss anything vital to 
herself and Eglington until what she 
had come to Egypt to do was accom- 
plished. Nor would she speak of the 
future until the present had been fully 
declared and she knew the fate of Da- 
vid Claridge. In Cairo there were only 
varying rumors—-that he was still hold- 
ing out; that he was lost; that he had 
broken through; that he was a prisoner 
all without foundation upon which she 
could rely. 

As she neared the Palace entrance, a 
female fortune-teller ran forward, thrust- 
ing a gazelle’s skin towards her, filled with 
the instruments of her mystic craft, and 
crying out: “TI divine! I reveal! What 
is present I manifest! What is absent 
I declare! What is future I show! 
Beautiful one, hear me. It is all writ- 
ten. To thee is greatness, and thy 
heart’s desire. Hear all! See! Wait 
for the revealing. Thou comest from 
afar, but thy fortune is near. Hear and 
see! I divine! I reveal! Jeautiful 
one, what is future I show, I reveal.” 

Hylda’s eyes looked at the poor crea- 
ture eagerly, pathetically. If it could 
only be—if she could but see one step 
ahead. If the veil could but be lifted! 
She dropped some silver into the folds 
of the gazelle-skin and waved the Gipsy 
away. “There is darkness—it is all 
dark, beautiful one,” cried the woman 
after her, “ but it shall be light. I show! 
1 reveal!” 

Inside these Palace walls there was a 
Vou. CXV.—No. 688.—72 
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revealer of more merit, as she so well and 
bitterly knew. He could raise the veil 

a dark and dangerous necromancer, with 
a flinty heart, and a hand that had wait 
ed long to strike. Had it struck—its 
last blow ? 

Outside his door she had a moment of 
utter weakness, when her knees smote 
together, and her throat became parched; 
but before the door had swung wide and 
her eyes swept the cool and shadowed 
room, she was as composed as on that 
night long ago when she had faced the 
man who knew! 

Nahoum was standing in a waiting and 
respectful attitude as she entered. He 
advanced towards her and bowed low, 
but stopped dumfounded, as he saw 
who she was. Presently he recovered 
himself, but he offered no further greet 
ing than to place a chair for her where 
her face was in the shadow and his in 
the light—time of crisis as it was, she 
noticed this and marvelled at him. His 
face was as she had seen it those years 
ago. It showed no change whatever. 
The eves looked at her calmly, openly, 
with no ulterior thought behind, as it 
might seem. The high smooth forehead, 
the full but firm lips, the brown, well- 
groomed beard, were all indicative of a 
nature benevolent and refined! Where 
did the duplicity lie? Her mind an- 
swered its own question on the instant; 
it lay in the brain and the tongue. Both 
were masterly weapons, an armament so 
complete that it controlled the face and 
eyes and outward man into a fair sem- 
blanee of honesty. The tongue—she re 
membered its insinuating and _ adroit 
power, and how it had deceived the man 
she had come to try and save. She must 
not be misled by it. She felt it was to 
be a struggle between them, and she must 
be alert and persuasive, and match him 
word for word, move for move. 

“T am happy to welcome you here, 
madame,” he said in English. “It is 
vears since we met; yet time has passed 
you by.” 

She flushed ever so slightly—compli- 
ment from Nahoum Pasha! sut she 
must not resent anything to-day; she 
must get what she came for, if it was pos- 
sible. What had Lacey said? “ Five 
thousand men by parcel-post,” and a 
few red seals—British officers. 
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“We meet under different circum- 
stances,” she replied meaningly. “ You 
were asking a great favor then.” 

“Ah. but of vou, madame?” 

‘I think you appealed to me when 
you were doubtful of the result.” 

“Well, madame, it may be so—but, 
ves, I think you are right; I thought 
you were Claridge Pasha’s kinswoman, 
I remember.” 

“ Excelleney, you said you thought I 
was Claridge Pasha’s kinswoman!” 

“And you are not,” he answered re- 
flect ively. 

He did not understand the slight change 
that passed over her face. His kins- 
woman—Claridge Pasha’s kinswoman! 

‘IT was not his kinswoman,” she an- 
swered calmly. “You came to ask a 
favor then of Claridge Pasha: your life 
work to do under him. I remember your 
words: ‘T ean aid thee in thy great task. 
Thou wouldst remake our Egypt, and my 
heart is with vou. I would rescue, not 
destroy. . . . I would labor, but my mas- 
ter bas taken away from me the anvil, 
the fire, and the hammer, and I sit with- 
out the door like an armless beggar.’ 
Those were your words, and Claridge 
Pasha listened and believed, and saved 
vour life and gave you work; and now 
you have power again greater than all 
others in Egypt.” 

“ Madame, I congratulate you on a 
useful memory. May it serve you as 
the hill-fountain the garden in the city! 
Those indeed were my words. I hear 
myself from your lips, and yet recognize 
myself, if that be not vanity. But, ma- 
dame, why have you sought me? What 
is it you wish to know—to hear ?”’ 

He looked at her innocently,.as though 
he did not know her errand; as though 
beyond, im the desert, there was no 
tragedy approaching-—or come. 

“ Excelleney, you are aware that I have 
come to ask for news of Claridge Pasha.” 
She leaned forward slightly, but apart 
from her tightly interlaced fingers it 
would not have been possible to know 
that she was under any strain. 

“You come to me instead of to the 
Effendina. May I ask why, madame? 
Your hushand’s position—I did not know 
vou were Lord Eglington’s wife—would 
entitle you to the highest consideration.” 

“T knew that Nahoum Pasha would 


have the whole knowledge, while the Ef- 
fendina would have part only. Excel- 
leney, will you not tell me what news 
you have? Is Claridge Pasha alive?” 

“ Madame, I do not know. He is in 
the desert. He was surrounded. For 
ever a month there has been no word 
none. He is in danger. His way by 
the river was blocked. He stayed too 
long. He might have escaped, but he 
would insist on saving the loyal natives, 
of remaining with them since he could 
not bring them across the desert; and 
the river and the desert are silent. Noth- 
ing comes ou. of that furnace yonder. 
Nothing comes.” 

He bent his eyes upon her compla 
cently. Her own dropped. She could 
not bear that he should see the misery 
in them. 

“You have come to try and save him, 
madame. What did you expect to do? 
Your Government did not strengthen my 
hands; vour husband did nothing, noth- 
ing that could make it possible for me 
to act—there are many nations here, alas! 
Your husband does not take so great an 
interest in the fate of Claridge Pasha 
as yourself, madame.” 

She ignored the insult. She had de- 
termined to endure everything if she 
might but induce this man to do the 
thing that could be done—if it was not 
too late. Before she could frame a reply, 
he said urbanely: 

“But that is not to be expected. 
There was that between Claridge Pa- 
sha and yourself which would induce 
you to do all you might do for him, 
to be anxious for his welfare. Grati- 
tude is a rare thing—as rare as the 
flower of the century-aloe; but you have 
it, madame.” 

There was no chance to misunderstand 
him. Foorgat Bey—he knew the truth, 
and had known it all these years, as 
she was sure; and had acted accordingly. 

“ Excellency,” she said, “if through 
me, Claridge Pasha—” 

“One moment, madame,” he said, and 
opening a drawer, took out a letter. 
“T think that what you would say may 
be found here, with much else that you 
will care to know. It is the last news 
of Claridge Pasha—a letter from him. 
T understand all you would say to me; 
but he who has most at stake has said 
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it, and if he failed, do you think, ma- 
dame, that you could succeed ?” 

He came over and handed her the let- 
ter with a respectful salutation. “In 
the hour he left, madame, he came to 
know that the name of Foorgat Bey was 
not bletted from the book of Time, nor 
from Fate’s reckoning.” 

After all these years! Her instinct 
had been true, then—that night so long 
ago. The hand that took the letter from 
Nahoum trembled slightly in spite of 
her will, but it was not the disclosure 
Nahoum had made which caused her 
agitation. This letter—in David Clar- 
idge’s hand, the first she had ever seen, 
and, maybe, the last that he had ever 
written or that any would ever see, a 
document of tears. But no, there were 
no tears in this letter! As Hylda read it 
the trembling passed from her fingers, 
and a great thrilling pride in him pos- 
sessed her. If tragedy had come, then it 
had fallen like a fire from heaven, not 
like a pestilence rising from the earth. 
Oh, here indeed was that which justified 
all she had done, what she was doing now, 
what she meant to do when she had read 
the last word of it and the firm, clear 
signature beneath! 

“ Excellency,” the letter began in Eng- 
lish, “I came into the desert and into 
the perils I find here, with your last 
words in my ear, “There is the matter 
of Foorgat Bey.’ The time you chose 
to speak was chosen well for your pur- 
pose, but ill for me. I could not turn 
back, I must go on. Had I returned, 
of what avail? What could I do but say 
what I say here—that my hand killed 
Foorgat Bey; that I had not meant to 
kill him, though at the moment I struck 
TI took no heed whether he lived or died. 
Since you know of my sorrowful deed, 
you also know why Foorgat Bey was 
struck down. When, as I left the bank 
of the Nile, your words blinded my eyes, 
my mind said in its misery, ‘ Now, I see!’ 
The curtains fell away from between you 
and me, and I saw all that you have done 
for vengeance and revenge. You knew 
all on that night when you sought your 
life of me and the way back to Kaid’s 
forgiveness. I see all as though you spoke 
it in my ear. You had reason to hurt 
me, but you had no reason for hurting 
Egypt, as you have done. I did not 


value my life, as vou know well, for it 
has been flung into the midst of dangers 
for Egypt’s sake, how often! It was 
not cowardice which made me hide from 
you and all the world the killing of 
Foorgat Bey. I longed to face the pen- 
alty, for had I not in act forsworn all 
that I had held fast from my youth up? 
But there was another concerned—a girl, 
but a child in years, as innocent and true 
a being as God has ever set among the 
dangers of this life, and, by her very 
innocence and unsuspecting nature, so 
much more in peril before such false, un- 
scrupulous wiles as were used by Foor- 
gat Bey. 

“T have known you many years, Na- 
houm; and dark and cruel as your acts 
have been against the work I gave my life 
to do, yet I think thet there was ever 
in you too the root of goodness. Men 
would eall your acts treacherous if they 
knew what you had done; and so indeed 
they were; but yet 1 have seen you do 
things to others, not to me, which rise 
only from the fountain of pure waters. 
Was it partly because T killed Foorgat, 
and partly because I came to place and 
influence and power, that you used me so, 
and ail that I did? Or was it the East 
at war with the West, the immemorial 
feud and foray ? 

“This last I will believe; for then it 
will seem to be something beyond your- 
self — centuries of predisposition, the 
long stain of the indelible—that drove 
vou to those acts of matricide. Ay, it 
is that. For, Armenian as you are, this 
land is your native land, and in pulling 
down what I have built up—with you, 


Nahoum, with you—you have plunged 


the knife into the bosom of your mother. 
Did it never seem to you that the work 
which you did with me was a good work 

the reduction of the corvée, the de- 
crease of conscription, the lessening of 
taxes of the poor, the bridges built, the 
canals dug, the seed distributed, the 
plague stayed, the better dwellings for 
the poor in the Delta, the destruction of 
brigandage, the slow blotting out of ex- 
action and tyranny under the kourbash, 
the quiet growth of law and justice, the 
new industries started—did not all these 
seem good to you as you served the land 
with me, your great genius for finance, 
ay, and your own purse, helping on the 
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things that were dear to me, for Egypt’s 
sake? Giving with one hand freely, did 
your soul not misgive you when you took 
away with the other? 

“When you tore down my work, you 
were tearing down your own; for more 
than the material help I thought you 
gave in planning and shaping reforms, 
ay, far more than all, was the thought 
in me which helped me over many a 
dark place that I had you with me, that 
I was not alone. I trusted you, Na- 
houm. A life for a life you might have 
had for the asking; but a long torture 
and a daily weaving of the web of 
treachery—ah, that has taken more than 
my life; it has taken your own, for you 
have killed the best part of yourself, that 
which you did with me; and here in an 
ever-narrowing circle of death I say to 
you that you will die with me. Power you 
have, but it will wither in your grasp. 
Kaid will turn against you; for with 
my failure will come a dark reaction in 
his mind, which feels the cloud of doom 
drawing over it. Without me, with my 
work falling about his ears, he will, 
as he did so short a time ago, turn 
to Sharif and Higli and the rest; and 
the only comfort you will have will be 
that you destroyed the life of him that 
killed your brother. Did you love your 
brother? Nay, not more than did I, for 
I sent his soul into the void, and I 
would gladly have gone after it to ask 
God for the- pardon of all his sins. 
Think; I hid the truth; but why? Be- 
cause a woman would suffer an un- 
merited scandal and shame. Nothing 
could reeall Foorgat Bey; but for that 
silence I gave my life, for the land which 
was his land. Do you betray it, then? 

“ And now, Nahoum, the gulf in which 
you sought to plunge me when you had 
ruined all I did is here before me. The 
long deception has nearly done its work. 
I know from Ebn Ezra Bey what passed 
between you. He did not tell me till I 
had told him everything, seeing that all 
had gone awry in these regions. They 
are out against me—the slave-dealers— 
from Senaar to where I am. The 
dominion of Egypt is over here. Yet 
I could restore it with a thousand men 
and a handful of European officers, had 
I but a show of authority from Cairo, 
which they think has deserted me. 


“T am shut up here with a handful of 
men who ean fight and thousands who 
cannot fight, and food grows scarcer, and 
my garrison is worn and famished; but 
each day I hearten them with the hope 
that God will send me a thousand men 
from Cairo. One steamer pounding here 
from the north with men who bring 
commands from the Effendina, and those 
thousands out yonder beyond my mines 
and moats and guns will begin to melt 
away. Nahoum, think not that you shall 
triumph over David Claridge. If it be 
God’s will that I shall die here, my work 
undone, then, smiling, I shall go with 
step that does not falter, to live once 
more: and one day the work that I began 
will rise again in spite of thee or any man. 

“ Nahoum, the killing of Foorgat Bey 
has been like a cloud upon all my past. 
You know me, and you know I do not 
lie. Yet I do not grieve that I hid the 
thing—it was not mine only; and if ever 
you knew a good woman, and in dark 
moments have turned to her, glad that 
she was yours, think what you would 
have dene for her, how you would have 
sheltered her ’gainst aught that injured 
her, against those things women are not 
made to bear. Then think that I hid 
the deed for one who was a stranger to 
me, whose life must ever lay far from 
mine, and see clearly that I did it for 
a woman’s sake, and not for this wom- 
an’s sake; for I had never seen her till 
the moment I struck Foorgat Bey into 
silence and the tomb. Will you not un- 
derstand, Nahoum ? 

“Yonder I see the tribes that harry 
me, the great guns firing make the day a 
burden, the nights are ever fretted by 
the dangers of surprise, and there is 
scarce time to bury the dead whom sick- 
ness and the sword destroy. From the 
midst of it all my eyes turn to you in 
Cairo, whose forgiveness I seek for the 
one injury I did you; while I pray that 
you will seek pardon for all that you 
have done to me and to those who will 
pass with me, if our circle is broken. 
Friend, Achmet is here fighting for 
Egypt. Art thou less, then, than Achmet? 
So, God be with thee. 

Davin CLarmnce.” 


Without a pause Hylda had read the 
letter from the first word to the last. 
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She was too proud to let this conspirator 
and traitor see what David’s words could 
do to her. When she read the words 
concerning herself, she became cold from 
head to foot, but she knew that Nahoum 
never took his eyes from her face, and 
she gave no outward sign of what was 
passing within. When she had finished 
it, she folded it up calmly, her eyes dwelt 
for a moment on the address upon the 
envelope, and then she handed it back 
to Nahoum without a word. 

She looked him in the eyes and spoke. 
“He saved your life—he gave you all 
you had lost. It was not his fault that 
Prince Kaid him for his chief 
counsellor. You would be lying where 
your brother lies, were it not for Clar- 
idge Pasha.” 

“Tt may be; but the luck was with 
me—and I have my way.” 

She drew herself together to say what 
was hard to say. “ Excellency, the man 
who was killed deserved to die. Only 
by lies, only by subterfuge, only because 
I was curious to see the inside of the 
Palace, and because I had known him 
in London, did I, without a thought of 
indiscretion, give myself to his care to 
come here. I was so young; I did not 
know life, or men—or Egyptians.” The 
last word was uttered with low scorn. 

He glanced up quickly, and for the 
first time she saw a gleam of malice in 
his eyes. She could not feel sorry she 
had said it, yet she must remove the 
impression if possible. 

“What Claridge Pasha did, any man 
would have done, excellency. He struck, 
and death was an accident—the corner 
of a pedestal struck Foorgat’s temple. 
His death was instant. He would have 
killed Claridge Pasha if it had been pos- 
sible. But, excellency, if you have a 
daughter, if you ever had a child, what 
would you have done if any man had—” 

“Tn the East daughters are more dis- 
creet; they tempt men less,” he answered 
quietly, and fingered the string of beads 
he carried. 

“Yet you would have done as Claridge 
Pasha did. That it was your brother 
was an accident, and—” 

“Tt was an accident that the penalty 
must fall on Claridge Pasha—and you, 
madame. I did not choose the objects of 
penalty. Destiny chose them, as Destiny 


chose 
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the 
should supplant me, who should attempt 
to do these mad things for Egypt against 
the judgment of the world—against the 


chose Claridge Pasha as man 


judgment of your husband. Madame, | 
have the English papers, and I have just 
read his speech in your Parliament. 
Shall I have better judgment than the 
chancelleries of Europe and England 
and Lord Eglington ?” 
“Excellency, you know what 
other nations, what questions of policy 
and mutual distrust; but it is for Egypt 
to act for herself. You ask me why I 
did not go to the Effendina. I come to 
you because I know that you could cir- 
cumvent the Effendina even if he sent ten 
thousand men. It is the way in Egypt.” 
“ Madame, you have insight—will you 
not look farther still, and see that how- 
ever good Claridge Pasha’s work might 
be some day in the far future, it is not 
good to-day. It is too soon. At the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, perhaps. 
Men pay the penalty of their mistakes. A 
man’s life ”—he watched her closely with 
his wide, benevolent eyes—“ is neither here 
nor there, nor a few thousands, in the 
destiny of a nation. A man who ventures 
into a lion’s den must not be surprised 
if he goes as Harrik did—ah, perhaps 
you do not know how Harrik went! A 
man who tears at the foundations of a 
house must not be surprised if the tim- 
bers fall on him and on his workmen. ., 
It is Destiny that Claridge Pasha should 
be the slayer of my brother, and a danger 
to Egypt, and one whose life is so dear 
madame. You would have it 
otherwise, and so would I, but we must 
take things as they are, and—and you 
see that letter! It is seven weeks since 
then, and it may be that the circle has 
been broken. Yet it may not be so. The 
circle may be smaller, but not broken!” 
She felt how he was tempting her from 
word to word with a merciless ingenuity; 
yet she kept to her purpose; and however 
hopeless it seemed, she would struggle on. 
“ Excellency,” she said, in a low, plead- 
ing tone, “has he not suffered enough? 
Has he not paid the price of that life 
which you would not bring back if you 
could? No, in those places of your mind 
where no one can see lies the thought 
that you would not bring back Foorgat 
Bey. It is not an eye for an eye and a 
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tooth for a tooth that has moved you; 
it has not been love of Foorgat Bey; it 
has been the hatred of the East for the 
West. And yet you are a Christian. 
IIas Claridge Pasha not suffered enough, 
excellency? Have you not had your fill 
of revenge? Have you not done enough 
to hurt a man whose only crime was 
that he killed a man to save a woman— 
and had not meant to kill?” 

“Yet he says in his letter that the 
thought of killing would not have stopped 
him.” 

“Does one think at such a moment? 
Did he think? There was no time. It 
was the work of an instant. Ah, Destiny 
was not kind, excellenecy. If it had been, 
I shovld have been permitted to kill 
Foorgat Bey with my own hands.” 

“T should have found it hard to exact 
the penalty from you, madame.” 

The words were uttered in so neutral 
a way that they were enigmatical, and 
she could not take offence or be sure of 
his meaning. 

“Think, excellency. Have you ever 
known one so selfless, so good, so true? 
For humanity’s sake would you not keep 
alive such a man? Ah, if there were a 
feud as old as Adam between your race 
and his, would you not before this life 
of sacrifice lay down the sword and the 
bitter challenge? He gave you his hand 
in faith and trust because your God was 
his God, your prophet and lord his 
prophet and lord. Such faith should 
melt your heart. Can you not see that 
he tried to make compensation for Foor- 
gat’s death, by giving you your life and 
setting you where you are now, with 
power to save or kill him?” 

“You call him great; yet I am here in 
safety, and he is—where he is! Have you 
not heard of the strife of minds and 
wills? He represented the West; I the 
East. He was a Christian; so was I; the 
ground of our battle was a fair one, and 
-—and I have won!” 

“The ground of battle fair!” she pro- 
tested bitterly. “ He did not know that 
there was strife between you. He did not 
fight you—I think that he always loved 
you, excellency. He would have given 
his life for you, if it had been in danger. 
Te there in that letter one word that any 
man could wish unwritten when the 
world was all ended for all men! Oh no, 


there was no strife between you—there 
was only hatred on your part. He was 
so much greater than you that you should 
feel no rivalry, no strife. The sword he 
earries cuts as wide as Time. You are 
of a petty day in a petty land. Your 
mouth will soon be filled with dust, and 
you will be forgotten in a day. He will 
live in the history of the world. Oh, ex- 
cellency, I plead for him because I owe 
him so much; he killed a man and 
brought upon himself a lifelong misery 
for me! It is all I can do, plead to you 
who know the truth about him—yes, you 
know the truth—to make an effort to 
save him. It may be too late; but yet 
God may be waiting for you to lift your 
hand. You said the circle may be smaller, 
but it may be unbroken still. Will you 
not do a great thing once, and win a 
woman’s gratitude, and the thanks of the 
world, for saving one that makes us think 
better of humanity? Will you not have 
the name of Nahoum Pasha linked with 
his—with his who thought you were his 
friend? Will you not save him?” 

He got slowly to his feet, a strange 
look in his eyes. “ Your words are use 
less. I will not save him for your sake; 
I will not save him for the world’s sake. 
I will not save him—” 

A ery of pain and grief broke from 
her, and she buried her face in her hands. 

“__T will not save him for any other 
sake than his own.” 

He paused. Slowly, as dazed as 
though she had received a blow, Hylda 
raised her face and her hands dropped 
in her lap. 

“For any other sake than his own!” 
Tier eyes gazed at him in a bewildered, 
piteous way. What did he mean? His 
voice seemed to come from afar off. 

“Did you think that you could save 
him? That I would listen to you—if I 
did not listen to him? No, no, madame. 
Not even did he conquer me; but some- 
thing greater than himself within him- 
self, it conquered me!” 

She got to her feet gasping, her hands 
stretched out. “ Oh, is it true—oh, is it 
true?” she cried. 

“The West has conquered,” he an- 
swered. 

“You will help him—you will try to 
save him ?”’ 

“ When, a month ago, I read the letter 





THE WIND’S EAST. 


you have read, I tried to save him. I 
secretly sent four thousand men who were 
at Assouan to relieve him—if it could be 
done: five hundred to push forward on the 


the chair, and sobs shook her from head 
to foot. 

“ Be patient, be patient, madame,” Na 
houm said gently. “I have tried you 


quickest of the armed steamers, the rest greatly—forgive me. Nay, do not weep. 

to follow as fast as possible. I did my 1 have hope. We may hear from him 

best. That was a month ago, and I am at any moment now,” he added softly, and 

waiting—waiting and hoping, madame.” there was a new look in his wide blue 
Suddenly she broke down. Tears eyes as they were bent on her. 


streamed from her eyes. She sank into [TO BE CONTINUED. | 


The Wind’s East 
BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


HE Wind’s east,—Oh, Oh! 
Only a little while ago, 
To-day was just like yesterday. 
But now, now,—only now, 
The world’s all turned some silver 
I know how, 


I know how! 
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The Wind’s east, 
The Wind’s east, 
Salt, salt wind that I love so! 
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All the things in the garden blow 
Wavy gray ;—so the trees all know,— 


Trees that never, never can go, 


oe 


Must know how it would feel to be 
There where the Ships sail to and fro,— 

Ships on the blue, blue Sea! 
And the homesick ones by the bridge up here 
Are tugging to get their anchors clear. 

And they stretch up high to see; 
They catch their breath when they feel the air: 
And the rigging stirs, and the lanterns stare; 
For they know that the tide is high out there, 
The gulls go skirling by, out there, 

The gulls and the wind go free. 


And they tug, and they pull, and they wonder so, 
When will the Captain let them go? 
Oh, Oh.—to Sea, 


To Sea! 
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The Great God Pan 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


HE Maxwells, father and son, sat 

smoking ruminant, after-luncheon 

cigars on the porch of a little 
hotel in Middletown. Bright sunlight 
intensified the frost-painted glory of the 
old elms before the house, whose fallen 
leaves made flecks of color on the side- 
walk; and the tang of coming winter 
in the warm autumn air added emphasis 
to the motto quaintly swinging over the 
doorway: “As we journey through life, 
let us live by the way.” 

“You say you hope to settle that 
Texas land matter to-day?” finally ob- 
served the son, who was clad in boat- 
ing flannels. “ Does — what’s-his-name? 
Blake, isn’t it —” 

“ Blakeney.” 

“ Does he live here?” 

“Yes. At least—-he’s dead, but his 
heir—or, to be entirely accurate, his heir- 
ess—-lives here, I believe.” 

“Tleiress! Have you come up here to 
deal with a woman ?” 

“So it would seem.” The elder man’s 
eyes narrowed as he glanced fleetingly 
at his companion, whose inquiry was 
tinged with apprehension. 

“Oh!” said the younger, perceiving 
reasons for his father’s unprecedented 
willingness to spend a whole day viewing 
from a launch the autumnal beauties 
of the Connecticut River’s banks. The 
exeursion would lend, to a woman, a 
convincingly casual air to the presence 
in Middletown of so important a man 
as John Maxwell. Presently he slowly 
resumed: “Land was sold for taxes, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When does Chapin’s title become 
complete ?” 

“On the twenty-sixth.” 

“Ti’m! This is the twentieth. Not 
much time to lose, is there?” They 
smoked on in silence. Then: ™ What 
are you going to offer her ?” 

“That depends on what I think she’ll 


take,” carelessly responded the father, 
not, however, relaxing the vigilant lines 
about his eyes. “ Of course I shall offer 
her a fair price.” 

“As what, for example?’ persisted 
the other. 

“ Oh,—perhaps a dollar or so an acre.” 

“One dollar an acre? Chapin refused 
fifty—refused to sell at any price, in fact, 
didn’t he?’ 

“Chapin’s another story!” The fa- 
ther’s tone was sharp and low, and he 
glanced quickly back, through the open 
window, into the vacant room behind 
them. “ But it is unnecessary to adver- 
tise the fact to the surrounding populace, 
Stuart. I’ve come up here to do busi- 
ness with the owner of that property, 
and I shall take no more cognizance of 
the sex of that person than the law will! 
take in its interpretation of any contract 
she may make with me. Business is 
business—a fact which, notwithstanding 
frequent repetitions, your mind seems 
never yet to have grasped firmly.” 

“T understand all that, sir ”’—the young 
man waved his hand impatiently—* but 
this girl—this daughter—” 

The elder Maxwell laughed. “ This 
girl! Given a woman in the case, your 
imagination promptly conjures up a 
vision of delight! Eighteen—or has the 
ideal age advanced a peg or two now?— 
soft-eyed, soft-voiced, soft-hearted—and 
soft-headed! Edgar Blakeney was seventy 
years old when he died—a failure—and 
his daughter is probably forty; lean, 
drab, shrill-tongued, and penurious. A 
thousand dollars for her equity in that 
land will seem to her like manna to the 
Israelites. Being a Connecticut Yankee, 
however, she’d probably suffer rack and 
thumbscrew rather than admit that she 
was satisfied.” 

“ But is that the point, sir? You know 
and I know that since the discovery—” 

“?*Sh!” Both men glanced quickly about, 
and the younger man lowered his voice. 
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“The land has recently become very 
valuable. You undoubtedly have law, but 
have you equity on your side in—” 

‘Now, if you please!” Mr. Maxwell 
raised a hand to silence his son’s im- 
“ Really, your talents 
are wasted in the practice of law, Stuart! 


pulsive utterance. 


You should be a poet, or a parson, or a 
Didacticism is the very 
breath of your nostrils. Oh, well! 1 
dare say that’s partly your youth. Every 


schoolmaster. 


youngster feels himself a Daniel or a 
Moses, until he discovers his place in a 
society founded upon the survival of the 
fittest. I’ve had no objection to your 
dreaming along over impossible ideals 
through your boyhood, but it’s time for 
you to wake up and begin to live. Here 
you are, twenty-eight years old, and your 
values are not vet established.” 

“Pardon me, dad; my values are pret- 
tv definitely established—only they don’t 
always tally with yours.” 

“What you need is responsibility—ex- 
perience.” Thus the father led the con- 
versation into more tranquil channels. 
“Marry some practical, sensible girl. 
She’ll teach vou values—actual values. 
Why don’t you marry? Ever thought 
about it?” 

“Why — naturally.” Stuart laughed 
lightly. “I suppose every fellow has 
thought about it—in a vague sort of way, 
at least: but—-well—I’ve never happened 
to meet ‘ the not impossible she.’ ” 

“TWmph!” grunted Mr. Maxwell. 
‘Still looking for poetry—affinity and 
love at first sight and all that sort of 
thing—are you? Wake up, lad!  Liv- 
ing’s a very unmetrical sort of prose, and 
you'll do well to prepare for it advisedly. 
You go a great deal into society. You 
must have met many an eligible girl.” 

“T’ve never met one, sir, who I could 
flatter myself would consider me serious- 
ly, even if I asked her to.” 

“ TH’mph!” again commented the father. 

Stuart Maxwell, aside from possessing 
a well-built, well-developed, well-cared- 
for body, had the brow of a_ thinker, 
the eves of an enthusiast, and the nose 
and chin of a man of action. Sincerity, 
integrity, sympathy, and strength lay 
written upon his countenance, and as his 
father’s glance took inventory, the old 
man dryly added: 


“ 


I guess you’ve got assets enough, if 


you want to use them. Here comes a 
pretty girl.” 

“ Perhaps she’s your Miss Blakeney.” 

“ Nonsense! Look at her! She’s no 
New England spinster! All countries and 
all ages enter into the make-up of a 
woman like that.” 

By this time the young woman under 
discussion had reached the foot of the 
hotel steps. ‘Turning now, she ascended 
them and paused at the top, frankly re- 
garding the two men. 

“This is Mr. Maxwell?” she asked. 
“T’m Frances Blakeney.” 

Both men sprang to their feet. 

“ Just step into the parlor, Miss Blake- 
ney,” said the elder. “I won’t detain 
you long. Stuart, will you go down to 
the boat? Or stroll about town for half 
an hour? I shall probably be ready to 
zo then.” 

“Thanks; IT think I’ll remain here 
with Miss Blakenev’s permission,” was 
the calm response. “ Shall we go in?” 

“QOh,—-this is my son,” said Mr. Max- 
well, fairly trapped, adding, significantly, 
“Miss Blakeney has come to see me on 
business. We needn’t detain you.” 

“ave you had much business expe 
rience, Miss Blakeney?” Stuart asked, 
smiling down at her. 

“ No,—that is, I never had any until 
my father died, a year ago. Since then, 
of course—” She paused, pregnantly. 

“Sinee then you have grown more ac- 
customed to handling large affairs ?” 

“Oh no!” She glanced quickly up 
at him. “My father had no ‘large 
affairs’ at the end, except— Things 
were rather involved, as perhaps you 
know.” She looked from one to the 
other uncertainly. 

“ But he left you comfortably provided 
for?” quickly interposed Stuart, before 
his father could speak. 

“He left me—everything,” she ad- 
mitted, with reserve. 

Meanwhile young Maxwell’s glance had 
been busy. He noted that ‘every article 
of her dress, while worn with a certain 
freshness of manner, was old, and that 
although her smile was bright, her eyes 
looked weary. He thought she was about 
twenty-three. 

“There isn’t much here for a woman 
to do if she wishes to add to her in- 
come,” he suggested. 
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“ No.” 
“ You——pardon me—you have no pro- 
fession ?” 

“T teach—lI wish to teach—music,” she 
said, her instinctive reticence dissipated 
by the kindliness of his face and manner, 
“but the field here is—rather limited.” 

“My dear Stuart,” interposed his fa- 
ther, “we are detaining Miss Blakeney 
unwarrantably, and ineidentally delaying 
our own departure.” 

“Right, sir. But mightn’t it facilitate 
things if you should make use of my 
legal attainments in this matter?” His 
lips laughed, but his glance met his fa- 
ther’s with steady significance. “I’ve 
been particularly successful in arranging 
settlements and compromises, you know.” 

The elder man feigned not to see that 
the girl’s face brightened perceptibly at 
the suggestion, and he replied, very dryly: 

“Thanks. I have thus far managed 
to eonduct my business without undue 
dependence upon—the qualities you 
would bring to this diseussion—legal or 
otherwise. And while my business with 
Miss Blakeney is very simple, I must 
again remind you that it is business.” 

For a moment the men gazed tensely 
into each other’s eyes, each striving for 
supremacy, and neither wavered. Then 
the elder bowed to the girl, indicating 
that she should precede him into the 
house. She cast a smiling glance back 
at the young lawyer. 

“T hope my father can help you to a 
satisfactory arrangement of some of those 
large affairs,” said he, lightly. “ Perhaps 
you have heard that he is sometimes called 
‘Midas Maxwell’ ?” 

John Maxwell frowned, but the girl 
laughed shyly. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ I’ve heard that.” 

“Well, don’t let it frighten you. He 
isn’t really anything so metallic. In fact, 
hetween ourselves, he has a delightfully 
human touch, once you really know him.” 

She nodded brightly and disappeared. 
Mr. Maxwell, following her, paused in 
the doorway. 

“Stuart,” he commanded, coldly, “ you 
will see that the launch is ready for im- 
mediate departure in half an hour. And 
oblige me by not interrupting again. 
When we have reached an agreement, I 
may ask vou to attend to some technical 
matters. T shall not desire your opinion.” 
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“Ve ry well, sir.” Stuart ob« ciently 
vrose to depart, and sauntered down the 
steps, lightly whistling. Then, with no 
more definite purpose than a desire to 
be at hand during a discussion in which 
he felt that the girl would need the help 
he could not offer, he returned, still 
whistling, to his seat on the porch and 
scrawled a line on a ecard, meaning te 


send it, by the first passing boy, to the 
engineer of the launch. Hearing voices, 
he realized that his father and Miss 
Blakeney were sitting near an open win- 
dow at his left, and that while he could 
neither see them nor—presumably—be 
seen by them, every word of their low- 
toned conversation was distinctly audible. 
His first impulse was to withdraw to the 
other end of the porch, but he reflected 
that if he left the seat it might be taken 
by some one less discreet, and while he 
hesitated he heard his father say: 

“Vm afraid my asking you to meet 
me here, Miss Blakeney, together with 
my son’s rather—er—unfortunate sugges- 
tions, may have given you an exaggerated 
impression of the importance of my busi- 
ness with you. It’s really a small mat- 
ter; but as I chanced to learn, a few days 
ago, that you were living here, and as 
my son and I were coming up the river 
to-day to—er—see the foliage, it seemed 
simpler to arrange a meeting, and to 
settle in a few minutes a little matter 
that would otherwise have required, per- 
haps, several letters. So I wired you.” 

“Tm glad to learn that so busy a 
man as you, Mr. Maxwell, can spare 
a whole day, just to see the foliage.” 
The voice was perfectly guileless, but 
a whimsical smile, half suspicion and 
half delight, broke over the face of the 
eavesdropper without. “ Did you find it 
very beautiful ?” 

“Oh yves—yes, very! Quite worth a 
considerable sacrifice to see.” Stuart’s 
face darkened and he deliberately set 
tled himself to listen, eyes wary and lips 
compressed. “ Now, about this little mat 
ter of business- I believe your, father 
owned at one time a large—but entirely 
unproductive—tract of land in Texas.” 

“ Yes.” 

“This land, as you perhaps remember, 
was sold for taxes.” 

“ Yes,—I remember.” 


“But, according to the law, the pur- 











































































































































































































































































































Foster Half-tone plate engraved by F. A. Pettit 


“THAT IS MY OFFER, WILL YOU ACCEPT IT?” 





THE 


oh, 
during which 
period the original owner can at any 
the by the pay- 
ment of the tax and certain interest on 


You 


chaser’s title is not completed for 


well, for several years, 


time redeem property 
the sum to the second purchaser. 
understand that ¢” 
“Yes; but--we never redeemed it.” 
“Exactly. Now, a company of which 
am a member has been buying more or 
ss land in Texas for—er—grazing and 
speculative purposes, and this piece of 
your father’s happens to 


We're 


of yours, now 
lie in line with our purchases. 
not, naturally, for 
property of this you under- 
stand that it is virgin territory, entirely 
uncultivated—but we should be willing to 
give you something in order to quiet your 


paying very much 


character 


claim and acquire title to the property.” 

“ But—there is the owner—the 
one. Mr.—Chapin, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,—something like that, I believe. 
We should also have to satisfy his claim, 
of course. That is 
you understand.” 

“ Oh, is it? 


ve yu-—” 


other 


regulated by law, 
And how—how much would 
She paused, breathlessly unable 
to complete the phrase, and John Max- 
well read her palpitant, suppressed eager- 
ness as if it had been print. So, 
dentally, did his son. 

“ Well, mustn’t expect too 
much, you know, from land like that,” 
he reminded her, his tone deprecatingly 
kind. “Of course it has never yielded 
you a penny ?” 

“ No,—not yet.” 

“ Well—there about a thousand 
acres, I’m told. Say a dollar an acre— 
that’s about what we’ve been offering for 
similar propertv—a _ thousand 
What do you say ?” 

For some time, with a musician’s acute 


inci- 


now, you 


are 


dollars - 
cash. 


sensitiveness to sound, Frances had been 
subconsciously aware of a melody softly 
whistled just the window, and 
now, by an entirely involuntary mental 
process, the words of the song were flashed 
across the background of her thought: 


outside 


ad = oS 


I know a maid - en fair to 


gee ede ea 


Take care! Take care! She can both false and 


see, 


BS 
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= ——— eS ee ee 
72S ss 
2" = _e - —t= 
ad friend- ly be, Be - ware! Be - warel 
As Mr. Maxwell paused, asking, “ What 
do you say?” the last phrase was insist- 


ently repeated, out of its place. 


Beware! Beware! 


She influenced 

subconsciously 
when her mind 
The pride that forbade 
her revealing her financial straits to this 
stranger, and the hard-won 
that taught the unwisdom 
of too ready acceptance of any first offer, 
were almost overwhelmed by the clamor- 


ng 


hesitated, unwittingly 
impression thus 


moment 


by the 
received at a 
was in turmoil. 
business 


acumen her 


forces of necessity, and by panic 
fears lest this actual proffer of money 
for property long since given up as lost 
should pass before she could seize it. 

The repeated phrase, breaking the 
proper sequence of the melody, forced it- 
self into her consciousness, annoying her 
by its interruption of her thought. 

“ Why—I—I don’t know,” she faltered. 
The whistle 7% 
unexpected. I haven’t 
to think.” 

“T ean quite understand that the offer 
is unexpected,” readily rejoined Mr. Max- 
well, “but is it a matter requiring long 
consideration? The land practically 
passed out of your hands some time ago, 


this is 


had 


ceased. very 


time to— 


and unless it is your intention to redeem 
it yourself. By the way, perhaps you still 
hope to redeem it yourself ?” 

“No,” faintly acknowledged the girl. 
“T can’t.” The whistle had apparently 
stopped entirely, and she felt the 
aggerated relief following the cessation 
of any petty and persistent irritation. 

“Then why do you hesitate? You'll 
hardly have another such offer for that 
property, Miss Blakeney.” 


ex- 


I know a maiden 
Take care! Take care! 


fair to see, 
Beware! Beware! 


From where she sat by the window she 
caught sight of a tan shoe and a bit of 
striped flannel, and remembered that 
young Maxwell had been whistling when 
he started for the landing. She won- 
dered vaguely that he had returned so 
soon and wished that she dared ask his 
advice. She had liked his face. 
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Beware! jeware! Beware! Beware! 


The significance of the oft-repeated 
phrase suddenly startled her, and she 
clutched at the hope, no sooner recog 
nized than rejected as fantastically ab- 
surd, that it was intended as a warning 
to her. Nevertheless, the thought in- 
fluenced her. 

“T say you can hardly hope to re- 
ceive such an offer again,” repeated Mr. 
Maxwell, persuasively. 

“ N-no, I suppose not,” she replied, be- 
wildered and uncertain. “I suppose you 
are right, but—I should like to think 
it over—to consult some one. My my 
judgment isn’t always good.” 

“I’m beginning to perceive that.” Mr. 
Maxwell’s smile softened the words. 
“ My dear young lady, don’t permit your- 
self to give way to timorous, feminine 
irresolution. Here is a business proposi- 
tion. Prove your worthiness of it by 
meeting it in a businesslike way.” 

She sat staring with unseeing eyes at 
the glowing, sunlit trees, and from with- 
out came the melodious suggestion: 


» 


fee = gases x 
- = 


Things are sel - dom what they seem, 


s . Os . tp a ——— 
= Led a eee | 


Ski m milk mas - quer - ades as cream 


Of course this could be only coinci- 
dence, but in the absence of other coun- 
sellors would she not be wise to accept 
as a sort of oracular utterance this re- 
curring warning ?¢ 

“You will understand,” continued Mr. 
Maxwell, a shade less urbanely, “ that my 
time is necessarily limited, and you will 
pardon my suggestion that this transac- 
tion is perhaps of greater importance to 
you than it is to us. A thousand dollars 
is my offer. Will you accept it?” 


— ede eETLeeeee 


° No, sir! No, sir! No, sir! Pg 0-0-0-0, ‘tirt 


== =-I= ie eat Si 


No, sir! No, sir! No, No! 


vigorously prompted the whistle. Surely, 
surely that could not be coincidence! 


‘1—~” she hesitated, took a long breath, 
and said, unsteadily, “ I think—not.” 


Glory, glory hallelujah! 
Glory, glory hallelujah! 


exulted the whistle. 

She glanced fearfully at Mr. Maxwell, 
but he was evidently unaware of out- 
side intervention, and she presently per 
ceived that the son was employing a 
medium of which the older man not only 
had no knowledge, but to the very sound 
of which he was entirely insensible, and 
a kind of intoxication began to creep 
through her veins. Her companion bert 
his gaze somewhat sternly upon her. 

‘Apparently you don’t quite under- 
stand the situation, Miss Blakeney. Here 
vou have an opportunity of getting some- 
thing for a property which will otherwise 
yield you nothing. I hope you’re not 
going to be foolish—-and perhaps a little 
avaricious—and by hesitating lose all 
chance of getting anything at all from 
your equity.” 

“T don’t wish to be foolish — and 
certainly not avaricious,” murmured 
Franees, mentally whirling in her futile 
search for words to fit a familiar strain 
now sounding, “but, you see, I—I 
don’t quite 

Misinterpreting her hesitation, he add- 
ed, as a fillip: “I have already called 
your attention to the fact that this is a 
comparatively small matter to us, but if 
we could obtain this property at a rea- 
sonable figure, it could be made a part 
of what we already own and would round 
out our holdings very nicely.” 

Desperately she sought words for the 
repeated theme. 

“Tm sure you won’t be unreason- 
able in the matter, now that you under- 
stand it, Miss Blakeney,” smilingly re- 
sumed the financier, “and that you will 
accept our offer without further unnec- 
essary delay.” 


No, sir! No, sir! No, sir! No-e-0-o0-o0, sir! 


protested the whistle, rapidly. 

“T really—don’t feel that I ean do 
that,” she summoned courage to say. “I 
—no, I cannot accept it, Mr. Maxwell.” 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


came prompt reassurance from her 


counsel. 
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THE 


Maxwell 


interview, 


“Ah? Im very sorry.” Mr. 
urose, as if to the 
noted her quickly caught breath and the 
nervous apprehension of her glance. “ | 


close and 


had hoped to do both you and my com 
pany arranging this little 
matter in this way.” 

She 


a service by 


recognized a refrain from “ Der 


Trompeter von Sakkingen ” 


Giod bless thee, love,it was but idle dreaming ; 
God bless thee, love, it was not so to be, 


and responded, albeit with weakening 
valor: 

“T’m sorry to disappoint you, but— 
| cannot accept your offer.” 

Assailing doubts of her wisdom in thus 
implicitly submitting to the guidance of 
a stranger, and that stranger John Max- 
well’s were her 
and Stuart, tensely listening, gripped his 
hands around the arm of his chair and 
obstinately set his teeth. 

His father eyed the girl keenly. 

“You’re sure this is your final decision, 
Miss Blakenev?” he asked. “I think 
you may regret it when it is too late.” 

The strains of “Hold the 
Fort ” spiritedly slitting the air, and the 
memory of young Maxwell’s honest eyes 
and strong, pleasant face, steadied her. 
Recollections of his kindly manner to- 
ward her during their brief chat, of his 
little tilt with father—insignificant 
at the moment—and of his penetrating, 
luminous gaze as he reminded her of his 
father’s flashed 
mind and renewed her courage. 


reflected in voice, 


son, 


martial 


his 


her 
She did 
not understand the situation, she had no 
idea whither he was leading her, but in 
that instant she rejected distrust of 
Stuart Maxwell and resolved to conduct 
this matter as he should indicate, sub- 
ordinating her impulses to his judgment. 

“T can’t see that I shall have any- 
thing to regret,” she answered, after a 
moment’s thought, a new firmness in her 
voice, “but possibly, with reflection— 
Will you hold the offer open for a week, 
Mr. Maxwell, and give me time to think 
it over?” 

“Bully!” whispered Stuart to 
ambient ether. “ Bully for you!” 

“That is quite impossible,” said Mr. 
Maxwell, positively, faneying capitula- 
tion at hand. “TI can’t do that—nor do 
I see for it. My offer is 


nickname, across 


the 


any reason 
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definite, and it seems to me, as a busi 


wise course 1s 
this 


ness man, that your only 
plain. At 
deal, we 


any rate, if we make 


make it now-—to-day.” 


—— 
~ om 


Again that familiar, baffling motif for 
which she had sought the words in vain! 

“ Indeed, my exhaust- 
ed.” Tle “My 
launch—and my son—are waiting for me 
at this moment down at the landing.” 


is almost 
his 


time 


glanced at watch. 


Despite her inability to interpret her 
instructions, a little smile twisted at the 
her lips; and in the 
eame light. It was “ Warum?” 
words ¢ 


corners of same 
instant 
But burst of com- 
prehension she translated aloud. 
“ Why ?” 
it | al ad 


slightly 


Then in a 


Mr. 
the 


Maxwell, 


sudden, 


repeated 

taken aback by 

jubilant inquiry. 
“Yes, why? 


made 


Why is this offer being 
Why 


haste about it?” 


now ? why is there such 

“T’m not aware that there’s any par- 
ticular haste about it,” said the financier, 
“We investing 
rather largely in Texas just now. The 
possibilities of the State are great and 


dryly. happen to be 


have been attracting more or less atten- 
tion lately. This property chances to lie 
well for our purposes, and so I make you 
That’s 
Doubtless it may 
seem sudden to you, off here in this quiet 
backwater, but to. us, 


an offer for your equity in it. 
very simple, isn’t it? 
out in the stream, 
it’s all in the day’s work.” 

From the porch 
floated softly in to her. 

“You well for your pur- 
poses,” said she, slowly, her mind, stim- 
ulated by excitement, working in 
directions. “ What are your purposes?” 

“T think I told you that we 
for grazing and speculation. 


“ Warum?” 


say it lies 


new 


want it 
You will 
understand, of course, that with our large 
capital we can afford to hold comparative- 
ly unproductive land for a length of time 
impossible to investors of smaller means, 
hoping for a rise in the market.” 

“Yes, J suppose so.” She was begin- 
ning to remember, approximately, certain 
dates. “Tlow long Mr. 
Maxwell, to lose—I land 


does it take, 


mean, when 
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is bought for taxes, how long is it before 
the title 
it ¢ 

=| ‘omplete ¢ 


purchaser's how do you say 

hesomes 

Several years. It varies 

in the different States.” John Maxwell’s 

but he shot a sharp 

yvlance at her from beneath his brows. 
“Yes, but in Texas?’ 


“Two years, 


tone Was careless, 


or thereabout.” 
must be almost at 
remember when the land was 


rr 
ys 


I believe 
“Then my equity 
anend. | 


sold. 


Poor father regretted it s 


Glory, glory hallelujah! 


whistled Stuart, enthusiastically. 

“Yes, the term has almost expired— 
certainly.” Mr. Maxwell’s smile 
timated that reasoning was 
“That is exactly why I advise 
sell lose all 
the property.” 

“Why didn’t tell that, Mr. 
Maxwell? Why didn’t you say that my 
equity would shortly expire ¢” 


in- 
her slow. 
you to 
before interest in 


now, you 


you me 


At this direct inquiry the man outside 
stopped his low whistling to indulge in 
a delighted grin. 

“T gave you eredit for some knowl- 
was the ready 
that 
in your realizing 
nothing at all from your equity.” 

“ Yes, you did that.” She regarded him 
thoughtfully. “ But under 
circumstances, should you wish to buy of 
me at all?” 

“You happen to own it.” 

“Yes, I know; but you said you would 
also have to settle Mr. Chapin’s claim. 
If my equity expires so soon, why didn’t 
directly of him? 
have been simpler? It 


edge of your own affairs,” 


answer. “I reminded you hesita- 


tion now would result 


why, those 


you wait and buy 
Wouldn’t that 
seems to me that you’re paying twice 
where once would have sufficed.” 

The insolent strains of Mephistoph- 
eles’s “Song of the Golden Calf” con- 
firmed her suspicions and added deter- 
mination to her inquiry. 

“We 


stances 


always prefer, under circum- 
like the original 
owner get something out of it,” smooth- 
Mr. Maxwell, “ especially 
when that owner happens to be a woinan. 


these, to see 


ly explained 


The men who go about buying up lands 


at tax sales are not generally a very 
reputable sort, and we like not only to 


curtail their profits as much as possible, 
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but to recognize the rights of the origi- 
nal owner.” 
“T see. 


you,” said 


That’s 
Frances, gravely. 


considerate of 
“By the 
way, I don’t think you have told me just 
when my equity will expire.” 

“T said that it would soon 
very soon; and doesn’t it 


very 


be lost— 
seem to you, 
in consequence, that your wisest course 
would be to sell while you ean?” 

“Indeed it does.” 

“Ah! Then you aecept my offer!” 

“Oh, T haven't that!” pro- 
tested, her eyes asparkle and her color 
high. “Have 1? added, 
turned toward the window. 


No, sir! No, sir! No, sir! 


said she 


she her face 


No-0-0-0 o, sir! 


promptly came the light reply. 

“Taven’t you?” The old man showed 
his surprise. “I thought had, in 
effect.” 

“Oh no I 
to sell—but 
Maxwell.” 

“Ah? Suppose we sit down again.” 
He smiled indulgently. “ Now, what 
should you consider a fair price, Miss 
Blakeney ?” 

For a moment she hesitated, at a loss 
what to reply. Then, “I should like 
what the property is really worth,” said 
she, daringly. 

“Oh, of you're entitled to 
that,” was the ready admission. “ You 
will remember that have already 
recognized your right as the original 
owner. Otherwise we should have made 
you no offer at all.” He paused a mo- 
ment, giving her time to grasp the full 
significance of that suggestion. “ But 
you must also remember that in addition 
to buying your equity we have to set- 
tle Mr. Chapin’s claim, comprising not 
only the original amount of the taxes, 
but interest for several years at a very 
high rate.” 

“Tlow much does Mr. Chapin’s claim 
amount to?” she asked. 

“T’ve not ascertained 
amount.” 

“But about how much?” she persisted. 
As much as you offer me?” 
lh ug 
“ Twice as much?” 

“ Probably.” 


“ Three times as much?” 


you 


like 


your 


much 


Mr. 


should 
not at 


very 
price, 


course 


we 


the exact 
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* Possibly.” 
“Five times as much? 

“Oh, | think hardly so much as that!” 
Ilis tone was light, and he smiled 
pleasantly. 

She sat silent, looking at him for a 
moment. Then, with great apparent 
simplicity, she observed: 

“Tt will cost you a lot before you get 
through, won’t it? You may have to 
pay several thousand dollars for that 
dry, barren tract.” 

‘Yes.” So guileless was her glance 
that he suspected no trap. “ You see, this 
1s only the beginning. We sha!l cer- 
tainly have to spend several thousand 
dollars before we finally acquire title.” 

“Well,” said she, decidedly, “ that 
being the case, ’m not going to part 
with my equity for one thousand.” 

“Now, now, my dear child!” depre- 
eated the old man. “It’s evident that 
you understand neither the situation nor 
your own position. Do you fully realize 
that your interest in this property is, at 
best, only an equity of short duration ?” 

“T won’t accept a thousand dollars for 
it, just the same,” she repeated, lifting 
her chin contumaciously. 

He regarded her with growing dis- 
quiet, and yielded a point. 

“T suggest, Miss Blakeney, that if 
you have a friend here whose knowledge 
of business methods exceeds your own, 
you refer the matter to him. I know 
what any business man would advise 
in such a matter, and [ll delay my d 
parture for an hour to give you tim 
for consultation.” 

She hesitated then, but not for long. 


No, sir! No, sir! No, sir! No-o0-0-0-0. sir! 


“Thank you very much, but it’s a 
little late for that,” she pluckily re- 
turned. “I feel quite competent to 
handle the matter, now that I under- 
stand it a little better. You and I will 
decide it—now, Mr. Maxwell,” she added, 
with a delicate touch of malice not lost on 
her opponent. For the first time it oc- 
curred to him to doubt that her attitude 
throughout had been entirely ingenuous. 

“Well,” said he, somewhat sharply, 
“what do you want? Out with it!” 

“First, I want to know why you are 
so anxious to buy this land that you 
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can't wait until next week. What has 
made it so sudde nly valuable that you're 
willing to pay a large sum for it?” 

Before she had finished — the last 
question, her coach, whose faith in the 
acuteness of her penetration was rapidly 
Waxing, ventured, as the nearest tune 
ful approach to the truth that he could 
remember at the moment: 


Down in a ecoal-mine, underneath the 
fTol nd 

Where « gleam of sunshine never can be 
found 

Digging dusky diamonds all the season round, 


Down in a_ coal - min underneath the 


vround, 


Listening, she continued, almost with 
out pause: “ You have told me of grazing 
and speculation. Is there also, perhaps, 
‘Or gas?” 


uv 


coal?” The whistle stopped. 
Silence. Misty recollections of certain 


newspaper reports, negligently read, 


prompted her. “Or oil?” 


Glory, glory hallelujah! 


Glory, glory hallelujah! 


“By Jove!” Stuart told himself. 
“That girl’s a corker!” 

“ There’s more or less oil talk in Texas 
just now, I believe,” admitted his fa- 
ther; “most of it very much exagger- 
ated, I think.” 

“Ah? And _ oil-lands are valuable, 
aren’t they, Mr. Maxwell? Very, very 
valuable ?” 

“T believe they are, but I’m not pre- 
pared to enter upon an abstract dis 
cussion concerning their values just now. 
The question is not pe rtinent and | 
must again remind you that I am in 
haste. I have made you an offer, Miss 
Blakeney. Unless you are prepared to 
accept it at onee, I shall withdraw it 
and proceed to make other arrangements. 
You will thereby lose your equity and 
gain nothing whatever, since you assure 
me that you cannot redeem the prop- 
erty yourself.” 

Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe, I ery, 

Full and fair ones. Come, and buy 

“T did say that, didn’t I?” murmured 
Frances, feeling for the thread. Then, 
archly, as she caught it: “ But I didn’t 
say that I had no intention of selling it, 
did 1?” 


‘Selling it? To whom? You ean’t 
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sell it!” he exclaimed. ‘You haven’t 
time! You’ve only six days left!” 
‘Really?’ Too late he ad- 


mission, and outside his son waited with 


saw his 


compressed lips for the obvious retort; 
but she All she said 


and she laughed as she said it 


was magnanimous. 
—was: 
“To you think it would take a man six 
days to make up his mind to buy that 
equity—under the circumstances ?” 

John Maxwell feet and 
took a quick turn across the room. When 
he came back, he stopped before her. 


“ Well,” 


want ¢ 


sprang to his 


said he again, “what do you 


had 


purpose, 


Stuart, who been whistling one 
id song to no now changed 


to another, 


SS 


om rades, com since 


FETS SSS 3 


boys,.. 


rades, ev - er 


o 2 


we were Shar- ing each oth - er’s 


_ Ys , - = > 
f= > 
. sor - rows, Shar-ing each oth- er’s joys 
stopped, and repeated the strain. 
The 


up at 


girl took a 


the 


looked 


then 


long breath, 


man before her, and 
said quietly: 
an interest.” 


what?” 


‘T want 
‘You 
“ An 
( rty.” 
Mr. Maxwell laughed shortly. 


from my 


want 
interest—with you—in this prop- 
“ Well, 
to-day, there’s no 
We'd 
3ut I’m 
There are other 
people interested with me in this mat- 
ter and No, it couldn’t possibly be 
arranged. We'll pay you a good price—” 


experience 
one I'd rather be associated with. 
get all coming! 
afraid that’s impossible. 


there was 


No, sir! 
rhe 


No. sir ! 
forever! 


No, sir. No! 


Union Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 


had been recommended while he spoke, 
ind now she interrupted: 


“No, Mr. Maxwell. I will sell to you 
only on that one basis.” 

“But I tell you that’s impossible!” 
She laughed. “Come! T’ll give you ten 
thousand dollars.” 

“ No, sir.” 
the whistle. 


For once, she anticipated 


“Then, for the last time, will you tell 
me what you really will accept ?” 

“What I will accept ¢” 
for time. ai 


She sparred 
“ Let me see- 


Sharing each other’s sorrows, sharing each 
other’s joys. .. 


“T’ll accept the interest I have already 
mentioned, and—and—and ten thousand 
dollars cash,” she finished, rather faintly. 


Glory, glory hallelujah! 


reassured her. 
“Tow much of an interest ?” 
“ Tla—half ?” 


The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 

“You don’t really expect me to pay 
the taxes and the interest to redeem that 
land ”—Mr. Maxwell adopted a humorous 
“ nay thousand dollars, 
and then give you a half interest in a 
property in which you’ll lose all interest 
in six days anyway, do you?” 

"re, 5 ae 
him. 

“What you ask is impossible. 
do it.” 


tone, vou ten 


She smiled serenely at 


I can’t 


The ship goes sailing down the bay, 

Good-bye, my lover, good-bye. 

We may not meet for many a day, 

Good-bye, my lover, good-bye. 
“Very well.” Frances arose, definite- 
ly. “I’m sorry. I should have preferred 
to sell to you, but of She 
stopped, with a little shrug. 

“See here!” He took another 
the room and back. “ Will 
me in New York to-morrow 
see if we can close this?” 

Again she hesitated and received 
instructions before she dared reply. 

“No, I—I can’t promise that—” 
Stuart changed to “ Almost Persuaded.” 

“That is, I can’t unless you'll agree 
now to buy at my terms.” 

“T can’t do that. ve already told 
you that it is impossible—almost impos- 
sible. But I'll see what I can do.” 

“My time is very short, Mr. Maxwell. 
T intend to sell this equity within six 
days, and you see I can’t afford to spend 
any time following an uncertainty.” 

“Very well. Tl give you five hundred 
dollars for an option until to- 


CC yurse—”’ 


turn 
you 
and 


across 


meet 


soft 


now 








THE GREAT 


morrow afternoon, if you'll come to my 
office then and meet my son and some 
of my associates in this land business.” 


Glory, glory hallelujah! 


“Very well, I'll accept that,” she said. 

Mr. Maxwell produced his _ check- 
book, and while he was drawing a check, 
he said: 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’d like to have 
this agreement in writing. My son is a 
lawyer, and if he’s anywhere about, it 
won’t detain you more than ten minutes.” 

Stuart was found, and his father 
briefly explained the situation. 

“T congratulate you, sir,” said the 


“ 


lawyer, “on having gained so charm- 
.ug—and so astute—an associate.” 

He permitted himself no more than a 
glance at the glowing face of his ac- 
complice, and gave his attention wholly 
to the business in hand. The agreements 
were duly drawn and signed, the hour 
for the next day’s meeting was decided 
upon, and good-byes were said. 

“T shall see you again?’ were the 
only words Frances addressed directly 
to Stuart. 

“ To-morrow—and after, I hope.” 

To which she casually _ replied: 
“Thank you. Aw revoir, then,” and was 
gone. 

“By George! that girl’s got a head on 
her!” exclaimed the elder Maxwell, as 
they stood on the porch looking after 
her. “If you had real good sense, you’d 
marry her!” 
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‘I intend to,” was the unexpected 
reply. 

“Wha—what? You Oh, bosh! I 
told you the minute I saw her that she 
was clever, but I wasn’t prepared for— 
What do you think? Was she stringing 
us all the time?” 

*‘T don’t think so.” 

“Then how the deuce did she know 
enough to You ought to have heard 
her! I tell you she managed the thing 
like an expert—and [T’m no easy mark, 
you know!” 

“Do you happen to remember, sir, why 
the Persians were defeated at Marathon ?” 

“The Greeks were the best fighters.” 

The young man_ shook his head, 
dreamily smiling. “ That’s what the his- 
torians say, but the Greeks knew that it 
was because they were helped by the great 


god Pan—whose home was in Aready.” 
“Well, what of it? What has that to 
do with it?” 


“ Everything,” said his son. “ Every- 


thing!” 

“Wmph!” grumbled the father, after 
a moment. “I give it up! It’s too deep 
for me. What’s the answer?” 

But Stuart, the lawyer, made no re- 
ply. He was repeating to himself: 


‘Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,— 
For the reed that grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.” 
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Saracinesco, the 


BY GRACE 
[ is to Areangelo that we owe our 
| iearer acquaintance with the Roman 
model, IHlow could you have in your 
house a thing of five, lovely in dull green 
and yellow velvet, posing by the hour and 
Italian, 
without lending an ear to revelation ¢ 
“This week I paid the rent,” he assert- 
daffodil with 
and his mother, knitting pa- 


chattering incessantly in baby 


new energy; 


proudly, grasping his 
tiently beside him, confirmed him with 
a nod. 

“ And when I have paid the rent,” he 
added 


mobile, 


auto- 
(a Ro- 


dreamily, “I will buy an 
or anyway a maritozzo” 
bun). 
Areangelo it 
Francesco and Francesea, and to Angela 
Orlando, back to the 
which is Bernardo,—and from that 
itself. For 
they told us with pride, Saracinesco had 
furnished models to the studios of Rome. 
Areangelo dwelt steadfastly on _ its 
Pressed to describe them in de- 


lv: 


man 

From was but a step to 
and and 
stock 
to 


parent 


Saracinesco generations, 


beauties. 


tail, he answered easi 


7¢ dh, you go qua ¢ la [here and there | 
and milk the goats.” 


It 


more 


did 


one 


And 


more it 


the 
seemed 


attractive. 
the 
the in 
and especially whether one went 


sound 

thought, 
worth while to see models their 
home, 
qua e la over the mountainsides in those 
same velvets which make gay the streets 
of studios and 


artists for generations could not but mod- 


Rome. Living among 
ify a whole community, and the Saraci- 
neseani had always struck me as differing 
from other peasant types. 

One day Arcangelo nearly fell asleep 
at the morning sitting. 


“What 


mother. 


would you?” apologized his 
“Tle posed at the Cireolo last 
and he begins to long for the 
We are all like that; here we 
live better, we earn better, we eat better, 
—but when June comes, 


evening, 
mountains. 


then we must 
go: it is as if we could not breathe here.” 


ELLERY 


Home of Models 
CHANNING 


And, sure enough, one fine day the 
Spanish Steps shone bare and colorless, 
empty of every model; all the bright vel- 
vets and white head-dresses faded 


It 


from 
the streets. was like the vanishing 
of Gipsies. 

But they left behind a eryptie writing 
of directions; we, too, had felt the eall of 
the blood. We were to send word a few 
days in advance, that might 
the nature 


Bernardo 
us with a cavaleatura, 
of which we were doubtful concerning, 
till looked it up in our dictiona- 
ries and found it to be “any kind of a 
saddle-animal.” 


meet 
we 


That gave a new point 
to our interest at once. Camels, perhaps ? 

and we had not been in a saddle since 
approximate childhood. 

It would be necessary, Maria had casu- 
ally warned, for the Signori to bring 
food; nothing existed upon the rock of 
Saracineseo except bread and goat’s milk. 

“She can’t that to be taken 
literally,” said the Signore optimistically, 

“ She can,” said a friend, who had been 
there. 


mean 


“Take my advice and earry a few 
kili of spaghetti.” 

We bought the spaghetti and prepared 
to go, receiving a last cheering message 
the night before our departure, from Ber- 
nardo, to the effect that the bridge at 
Mandela was down, and we must leave 
the train at Vicovaro, where the cavalea- 
ture would be. Ber- 
nardo, and we thought of him as six feet 
high, wearing a long cloak, flung brigand- 
wise over one shoulder, and a peaked hat. 
As for the cavaleatura,—that too might 
be six feet high, for aught we knew. 
Misgivings—which we always have when 
it is too late for them to be of any use— 
beset us: we hoped the temporale would 
rage all night. 

Morning dawned lovely as only morn- 
ings after temporales can. be; and while 
it was still dawning the rail carried us 
beyond the tourist-known slopes of Ti- 
voli, with all its cascades, and-up more 


We had never seen 

















PEASANTS BY 


chestnut and—all 
through a long tunnel, and then it was a 
mere matter of snatching one’s things. 
But before foot could 
Maria upon us, in 
bodice 


slopes, too soon 


touch ground, 
her best 
head-kerechief, and 
she had one hand and Bernardo the other, 
and—well, he was not the 
our nightmares. 

The 
beaming faces, we 
we should 
lead us. 


was white 


and erimson 


Bernardo of 


looked 


knew 


moment we the two 
well that 


chose to 


into 
very 
W he rever 


Zo they 
Outside the gate the cavaleature 
were waiting: a minute pack-donkey (so- 
maro), “ Beppino,” and two large moun- 
tain mules the best saddles 
made, bar none. 


“Am I 


with ever 


to ride astride?” inquired the 


THE FIRESIDE 


dismayed Signora. “ I shall bea figure!” 
for she had worn her briefest and seant- 

est skirt for climbing, and is, as her dress- 

maker te!ls her, “ (toy). 


Maria’s thing of 


no gingillo ” 


rebuke was a fine 


<ind. 


its 
I 


‘Signora,” she said, “there are some 
things nobody looks at.” 

The meanwhile stood apart, 
leaning with an elegantly detached air 


upon his cane. 


Signore 


One who knew his proba 
ble sentiments admired his disinterested 
manner; you would have said the cavalea- 
tura was nothing to him, or ‘that he was 


in the habit of having one every day. 


Neve r 


mounted 


had felt 


those beasts; 


we really old till we 


then we recalled 


that our nearest youth was twenty 


years 











DUS 


behind, when we last 


and called it 


rode a cavaleatura 


something else. Maria 


seized my animal by a leading-rope (after 


presenting me with a kind of finger-ring 
set in the front peak of the saddle, by 
which I hold) ; 


might Bernardo seized 


HARPER'S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


I had tem, and they died one after the 
other; but I kept on praying, and finally 
Angela— Orlando — the 
ue lo, even foo many! 
but in His time.” 

We looked at the light, active figure 
tripping on ahead, drag- 
ging and half the 


twins Arean- 


He answers,—yes, 


me 








cavaleatura after, and 
springing like a girl 
over the rocks the 
mother of fifteen! She 
had travelled 
dawn that morning all 
the way down to meet 
us. And then we 
told of the disabilities 
of maternity! 

Up and up, with an 
occasional 


sinec 


are 


dip down— 
first a comfortable path, 
then a mere foot-trail 
over broken rock, then 
the rock itself. And 
all the while the hills 








THE ‘* CAVALCATURA ” 


the Signore’s by another; Beppino, with 


all the provender and wraps, started 
ahead, and off we went, like a more ex- 
tensive Flight into Egypt. 

It was camels, after all. For the first 
fifteen minutes we were silently engaged 
in remembering Baedeker’s description of 
Saracinesco—* a humble little hamlet, on 
a steep rock, about nine miles from ”— 
And then, unaccountably, 
all at onee, as we turned away from civ- 
ilization and went by narrow, rocky paths, 
hedge-set and river-bordered as yet, into 
the heart of things—our years fell from 
us; suddenly we had never felt so young! 

There are only two perfect forms of lo- 
comotion—the ass and the gondola. Don- 
keys have rhythm! 

And now, as we went racking musically 
along the road, Maria told us how she 
had the weather we waxed 
eloquent over: she had taken advantage 
of a novena in the village church to pray 
for it. 

“ And are your prayers always answered 
so?” T asked. 

“Tle takes 


“For example 


somewhere. 


secured 


His time,” she admitted. 


there were my children; 


EN ROUTE 


rose about us, rising 

constantly though 

were ourselves, and be- 

gan to make pictures 
against the sky. It all our luck 
that the Mandela bridge was down; 
thereby we got Vicovaro with its 
vent and cypresses, perched high upon 
a rock, a perfection of “ composition,” 
with a roaring torrent cascading below 
and a little bridge, across which we am- 
bled. By now we had ceased to think 
of the animals; we rocked along as if in 
rocking-chairs, living solely in 


we 


was 


con- 


our 
and in an indefinable sense of well-being, 
which, beginning in one’s lungs, seemed to 
pervade every muscle and nerve of one’s 
city-tired frame, and culminated present- 
ly in a new and delicious sensation— 
pure hunger. In the city you only get 
hollow—and that is a horrid feeling; 
but this was the genuine article—and a 
keen delight. In a shady little by-path, 
where a spring welled up, we sat us down 
and feasted. 

“This ts making fat (grasso),.” said 
Maria, gayly chipping a hard-boiled egg. 

“ Are there no eggs at Saracinesco?” I 
inquired idly. 


eyes 


“Eggs are plenty, Signora,” she an- 
swered cheerfully, “but soldi are few.” 
Then came an exhibition of the perfect 





SARACINESCO, 
breeding of the Italian peasant. Ber 
nardo and Maria had probably never 
heard of the Duke of Clarence, but when 
the Signore filled the two glasses with 
they took with no 
or hesitations, bowed with 


Roman wine, them 
“ After yous” 
a fine simplicity, raised them to 
lips, said, “Salute!” and 
the 
them till they shone and brought 
back as simply. 

We remounted the cavaleature, gather- 


their 
the 


washed 


carrying 


glasses to spring, 


drained 
them 


ing it up from the various bushes it was 


consuming, and went on once more, our 


only dread lest we should sometime arrive. 
We would 
forever 
forgotten, and 

air and donkeys. 


have chosen to “ride, ride, 


literature 
but 


ride,”—polities, art, 


nothing remaining 
Hereafter we enjoyed a new excitement 
the feats (spelled 

I don’t know whether any 
one knows why a mule is 


—watching animals’ 


either way). 


only happy when tread- 
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rock, 
town, 

the 


far away as ever, soared a conical 


round with 
cut like a cameo against lapis lazuli 
top of the world. 

“Only a piccola 


wrapped round and 


very 


oretta (a little hour) 


now,” said Maria encouragingly. 


Of course it two. As we 


graceful girls and pretty boys 


was nearer 
drew near, 
began to overtake us, bearing bronze 
coueas from a spring below, or baskets of 
fresh figs, offered to us with a smile 
Beautiful, without 


exception, these girls seemed, with their 


tiny 
of welcome. almost 
lovely color, bright eyes, superb hair and 
teeth, and the bearing of mountain god 
desses. Though every one of them wore 
but a vel- 
laced outside the full white 
under-chemise, and trimly laced at that, 
creatures of freer movement, lighter step, 
fuller-lunged, trod 


the earth. We reflected despondently on 


the bodice (which is nothing 
vet corset) 


more elastic, never 





ing the brink of eternity, 
but so it is. Even when 
the path 


long as there was a path, 


was wide, so 
nothing would serve them 
but 
ble the edge of the moun 


to delicately crum- 


tain, where every preced- 
ing cavaleatura had also 
crumbled. By 
there 
path 


and by 
longer a 
nothing but stone 
staircases; and by and by 
there was only rock—th« 
kind sacred to 
Nice, 


faces 


was ho 


chamois. 
slippery, steep sur- 
on these they set 
their slender feet, and up 
we mounted, like ships in 
first the 
sharply and 
you lay upon the caval- 
catura’s neck, then his 
stern rose with a sudden 
hump and you lay upon 
the animal’s rump. That 
ascent 


a head-wind; 


prow rose 


qualified one for 
membership in the Al- 
pine Club—and _ there 
were hours of it. Sud- 
“denly Bernardo said: 











“ Eeco Saracinesco!’— 


and there, apparently as 


ARCANGELO AT SARACINESCO 








GH00 


and 
deat 


the general 


the 


immorality of nature, 


limp and floppy figures of 
friends whose boast it is 
Per 


ar- 


dress-reforming 

have 
the 
gument, our consciences bid us point him 


“never to worn a corset. 


contra,—if vegetarian wants an 
to Saracinesco. 

Presently we struck the path into the 
itself, and 


rode, our mules going up 


very rock of Saracinesco 
straight in we 
and down the steps with the dignity of 
habit. Before a dark doorway they halted, 
and we came off suddenly, wondering at 
muscles. It is often that the 
harp of twice ten thousand strings plays 
them all together. 

It is always our luck to stay on the 


é Toe 
I 1aZZa 


our not 


Grande” when we make these 
Maria’s 
house was on the Piazza, with the church 
where our weather had 
the “ 
from which a faded flag proclaimed 
Italian | Even this isolated 
rock was keeping the national feast of 
“Venti Settembre.” 

It was 
Abruzzi 


hom«e 


pilgrimages, and so of course 


been secured at 


one end, and Campidoglio ” oppo- 
site, 


anew nity. 


not our first experience of 
towns, so we were quickly at 
in the dark kitchen, with its huge 


oven and fireplace. A ladder within and 
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stone steps without led to the one room 


above, destined for us, 


immaculately 
clean, and with “ windows opening to the 


east.” Arcangelo, his roses recovered, vel- 
vetless, but even more adorable in over- 
alls and suspenders, with laced gaiters of 
cloth and skin, and string wound round 
and round, came beaming in. 

Nobody could keep within in such an 
air, muscles or not,—so forth we went and 
circumnavigated all Saracineseo in half 
an hour. It was but going round and 
round the hill crest, with great valleys 
dropping away on every side, sometimes 
so steeply that you caught your breath, 
now that you were your own cavaleatura 
with only two tremulous legs to stand on. 
We mounted to the “ Fortezza” for a 
finish—the remains of an ancient fortress, 
which is the very top of Saracineseco, as 
Saracinesco is the top of everything else, 
excepting one other “ picco!o paese ” (lit- 
tle country) which we could just see far 
away on rock, 


starry-pointing 


mountain cele- 
with a 
some kind. The extraor- 
dinary thing is that Saracineseo is not 
really high at all—a seant three thousand 
feet. But we have seen Rocky and Si- 
erran peaks twice its height which did 
not seem as high 

is the loneliness, the 


another 
itself 
monument of 


brating 


-such 








abrupt and solitary 
character, of the rock 
and the rocky world 
about it. Round Sara- 
cineseo in winter the 
wind must howl and 
rave, and we did not 
wonder that virtually 
the whole population 
withdraws to Rome for 
seven months of the 
twelve. 

The foundation of 
Saracinesco is wrapped 
in myth—at least for 
the inhabitants. "Way 
back in the days of 
Charlemagne captive 
Saracens were taken 
there and kept; thence 
grew the and 
something Saracenic 
remain not 


town, 





seems to 





THE ROCKS NEAR 


SARACINESCO 


only in the names (we 
heard of family 


one 























A FAMILY 


called “ Morocco”), but also in physique, 
and in a strange Oriental head-dress 
which the women wear at times—a striped 
blanket folded in three, which drops be- 
hind and on each side; with a_ bronze 
jar poised on the top of this, every 
woman is a walking sphinx. 

On this desolate rock the people dwell 
like flowers springing from its crevices, 
the gentlest, most gracious, most graceful 
of mankind. As we passed along the 
stone lanes, out of one and another of 
those dark doorways appeared familiar 
faces—our models—the persistent flower- 
sellers whose flowers we had so often cast 
angrily away,—all smiling a greeting; 
gentle, domestic, laborious creatures 
here, still in the bodices and chemises, 
but with the velvets, the broidered aprons, 
the kerchiefs und white head-dresses, 
which are their stage properties, left in 
Rome. Far down the rocky slope, num- 
bers of them were washing at the public 
fountain, and the idlest knit steadily 
as they stood talking tous. Being a festa, 
the men, of course, were playing mora. 
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It is not possible to be poorer than 
the Saracineseani. We discussed this 
later with Bernardo and Maria, while 
Maria fired up the oven for the village 
baking, and pushed and shoved in the 
loaves of unleavened bread, as_ the 


neighbors brought them in on _ long 


planks. One loaf in every twenty is 
the baker’s fee—a large part of the fam- 
ily sustenance. 

We began with the house—which we 
had judged to be centuries old, if not ab- 
solutely indigenous; it was in part of 
the solid. rock, in part of broken rock 
held together with cement. 

“With these hands I broke and built 
it,” said Leonardo, holding up two thin 
brown ones, where, seated beside the fire, 
he sifted polenta into a kettle hung from 
a crane, and stirred the boiling mass with 
a knotted stick. The land they had 
bought with fifteen dollars, and it was 
eight years before the house was com- 
pleted. There was a government tax and 
a communal tax, amounting to a few 
dollars a year; for the rest the house 


























THe HOUSE WAS LUXURY AFTER 


was theirs; it was luxury after the one 
damp room in Rome. 

Bread and polenta, with occasional 
“pasta made in the house” (a kind of 
macearoni), formed the unvarying fare. 
Coffee, sugar, eggs, butter, meat, vege- 
tables, fruit (except wild blackberries - 
called “ moors”), and wine—these they 
had not; tomatoes were brought up (by 
a ecavaleatura) to make the sun-dried 
paste which is the basis of nearly all Ital- 
ian sauces; but the summers are too short, 
the altitude too great, to raise erops. 

This being a festa, however, we were 
prepared to tax the resources of Sara- 
cinesco. Francesco was sent for the thin 
white wine which is alone obtainable 
“for a price”; Maria made a sauce of 
tomato, into which herbs and even a 
handful of mutton seraps were intro- 
duced. We brought forth the spaghetti, 
grated Parmesan, butter, coffee, and sugar 
from Rome. Our part was to watch. 
Maria broke fire-wood and stuffed it bit bv 
bit under’ the kettles, Francesea fetched 





THE ONE DAMP ROOM IN ROME 


and earried, Angela set the table, and 
Areangelo climbed into the inglenook 
and nursed his pet dog, ransomed at 
Rome for a soldo and transplanted to the 
warmest corner at Saracinesco. A quaint 
three-wicked lamp burned on the table, 
and the firelight shone on all the faces. 
Leonardo, still stirring, turned gently to- 
wards us to say: 

“And how does all this seem to you, 
Signori ?” 

“It seems very beautiful,” we answered 
promptly. 

“Ah!” interposed Maria, from the oven, 
“the Signori always think it very beauti- 
ful to be a contadino; but the contadino 
does not think so; he always wants some- 
thing he cannot have. That is why we 
are thinking of enclosing Arcangelo.” 

“Enclose Areangelo!” we exclaimed. 

“ Yes,—make a frate of him; then he 
will have food and a roof for life—and 
instruction. Otherwise—what will he be- 
come?’—a bootblack and model, like his 
brothers before him. For everything in 
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this world some education” (but she 


called it correctly—* instruction”) “ is 
needed, and what instruction can we 
afford our children? Even the few soldi 
they earn are necessary to keep them from 
hunger. It will be bad for us, but good 
for Arcangelo—and we wish to do better 
for our children than we have done.” 

It was the problem of Italy, risen to 
confront us on this rock. What, indeed, 
is to be done for the Arcangelos, the 
Franceseas and Francescos of the pres- 
ent ¢ Angela has the air of a young 
duchess ; Francesea, on the other hand, 
has the quaintly sunny smile and rippling 
air of a Dutch maiden; the boys were 
active, long-limbed, fit for anything, 
but what chance had they? As for Are- 
angelo, with his lashes an inch long 
and thick— 

“Tt is true,” continued Bernardo, 
with unconscious irony, “he is perhaps 
too intelligent for a frate. Believe me, 
Signori, I am sometimes stupefied before 
the wisdom of that child!”—and some- 
thing awed and beautiful crept into the 
simple, brown face. 

“Ah, well,—we will not enclose him 
to-night,” said Maria merrily, with 
a maternal twinkle towards Areangelo, 
drowsing in scornful disrespect of the 
whole subject. 

As she spoke she lifted the heavy pot 
of polenta, swung it deftly round and 
deposited the whole boiling contents on 
the large board Angela had placed ready 
on the table; the mass quickly spread into 
a flat cake, and over this Maria emptied 
the sauce, making a little island of 
meat seraps in the centre. A delicious 
smell promptly filled the room. Angela 
had laid a white cloth at one end of the 
table, and in this aristocratic exile we 
were expected to eat our spaghetti—some 
kili of it. 

Not we! Forsaking all that aristoc- 
racy, we drew up with the family about 
the smoking board, and dipped in our tin 
forks, till each had a scallop in front of 
him recording his capacity. From time 
to time we discreetly forked a bit of meat 
salvage from the borders of the island. 
Maria, standing, hovered about the table, 
dipping impartially, trying to establish 
some equity between scallop and scallop. 
We washed the feast down with the thin 
wine, the elders partaking abstemiously 
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the younger ones not at all (they were 
accustomed to nothing but water). 

Supper ended, we produced our great 
effeet—flash-light photography. Only An- 
gela could claim, with some pride, to have 
seen the miracle befcre—at the “ Cir- 
colo”; to the others it was all a Fourth 
of July. And if the process evoked their 
wonder, to us it was no less wonderful to 
see this peasant family instantly trans- 
formed into a family of models, falling 
into pose with sure professional instinct; 
no hint from the photographer was needed. 
Only, since nothing in their professional 
experience had made them familiar with 
fireworks, the curious result was a group 
of shut eyes. This excitement proved so 
absorbing that we all forgot to look out 
at the lights of Rome, visible like a sec- 
ond field of stars from Saracinesco. 

Roused by “an awful rose of dawn” 
which turned every solemn slope to 
strange amber and amethyst, we left that 
rocky eyrie next day, returning by way 
of Anticoli—beloved of artists. And if 
the ascent had qualified us for Alpine 
climbers, the descent qualified us as mem 
bers of the Italian cavalry corps. Piec- 
tures of officers riding down the face of 
cliffs will never impress us again; we 
know now it is the very simplest of 
“stunts.” Our way down was diversified 
by the tinkling of thousands of sheep- 
bells, by the far too close proximity of 
bulls to Maria’s crimson head-dress, which 
nothing in the world would induce her 
to remove, and by sundry meetings 
with relations, long-unseen friends, and 
strangers, from whom we culled the 
whole register of deaths, births, mar- 
riages and happenings for a month past. 
At last, beside a little bridge near the 
railroad station, Leonardo addressed his 
ten-thousandth adjuration to Beppino, 
whose poor little legs trembled under him. 
It was no longer, “ Ah, sacred one! 
don’t you see Anticoli!”’—or “the rock,” 
or whatever it might be; now he said, 
“Ah, sacred one!—don’t you compre- 
hend?—the Signora descends ” — and 
seppino looked distinctly pleased. 

Here we demanded the reckoning, skil- 
fully evaded hitherto. 

“ Well—a frane for each beast,—and 
half a frane for the room,—the rest was 
nothing—a _ sciocchezza.” 


A frane apiece!—Half a frane!—were 














































































we brigands that we should do this 
thing ? 

But if we hoped to acquire merit by 
generosity, we lost our reckoning, in an- 
other manner. A few weeks and there 
appeared at our Roman door a procession 

the Saracineseani bearing gifts. 


“ Roba ordinaria,”’ said Maria depre- 


catingly, bursting the while with pride, as 
she opened her big yellow handkerchief. 

Ordinary stuff indeed !—pounds of wal- 
nuts, fresh from the raccolta, and—alas! 
Worst and most 
beautiful of all, there stood Arcangelo, 


—a dozen new-laid eggs. 


more in green velvet 
and faded yellow, a jaunty feather in his 
and in one hand a _ huge _ white 
(so it looked—it shrank later), 
which he offered me like a bouquet. 

“For you—to eat,” said 
calmly. 


resplendent once 


cap, 
rooster 


Arcangelo 


“ And so,” we said over the subsequent 


cou 


cakes and wine, “you have not enclosed 
Arcangelo, after all?” 

“Ma che,” said Maria,—as if she had 
never thought of it. 

“ But what I shall never forget,” she 
added irrelevantly, “is that moment when 
we came to the and that 
feast.” 

And that was the moment when 
ate—not a dozen eggs, but one. 

As we go along the streets of Rome 
now, the flower-girls no longer seem an- 
noying; the gayety of the 
models has something of heroic in it; 


water made 


she 


quenchless 


there are friends on every corner, and our 
way is hedged with smiles and greetings, 
but of course the one who really owns 
us is Arcangelo—that uncloistered monk: 
no frate, but just a “fratellino” (little 
brother), with the family rent once more 
on his velvet shoulders and dreams of 
automobiles in his eyes. 
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St. Lawrence, to which the entire 

west coast of Newfoundland is ex- 
posed, the winter ice forms early and 
stays late. By the end of December the 
ice-fields, which are even then beginning 
to lock in the westerly coast of Labrador, 
need only a hard frost to become welded 
into solid floes; and they, but a fresh 
northerly gale to start on their way; and 
onee on the way there is no halt until 
the entire west coast of Newfoundland 
has been shut in and one vast ice-lake 
formed of the gulf. Whatever vessel is 
fairly caught in the gulf by that moving 
mass is there to stay, crushed generally 
like a toy-store boat, until the warmer 
breezes of late spring cast the crumpled 
planking free. Once in a great while a 
eraft so caught drifts about in the ice, 
and, escaping uncrushed, is picked up, a 
floating derelict, in the warmer weather; 
but never in such are any live men found. 

Familiar with all the traditions of the 
dreaded gulf ice, and realizing the danger 
that lay before him, the master of the 
Arbiter very well knew what the trader 
Lackford had in mind when he hailed 
after his departing vessel: “ Well, vou’ve 
got your load, but you'll never get to the 
States with it. You'll do well if you don’t 
leave her out in the gulf—and you and 
your crew’s bones in her. She'll make a 
fine hard-pine coffin for you all!” 

“Hard pine and oak,” the master 
amended, grimly,—‘“ good three-inch oak 
to her topsides,” and lightly swung his 
little schooner out of the North Arm of 
the Bay of Islands. He had loaded her 
in the teeth of opposition, and what Lack- 
ford and his associates thought mattered 
little now 

Tn the restricted waters of North Arm 
the gale, coming in puffs only, had allowed 
intervals of rest; but in the more open 
reaches of the bay there was no easement 
from the force and bite of it. Down it 
eame from off the headlands in shooting, 


| the brackish waters of the Gulf of 
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whistling squalls that inshore cut the 
erests off the ambitious little seas as if 
edged with steel, and offshore threatened 
to snatch the canvas off the vessel; and 
still rushing onward, did whip the width 
and breadth of the surface of the bay till 
all alee was a turmoil of white spume. 

And so cold was it that the men were 
foreed to duck their heads sideways to 
the wind and spray; and yet in it was 
a beauty to inspire, as even the crew, in- 
tent on their work, could not but notice: 
the vessel tearing through a rolling level 
of feather-white; the heavens unflecked, 
and of a blue so pale as to have a touch 
of green in it; and only that tint of 
greenish blue in all that frosty sky, ex- 
cept for one long streak of vivid crimson 
edging the crests of the high hills now 
coming abeam; and the hollows of those 
same hills, ordinarily so gray and forbid- 
ding, were now invested with those pur- 
plish shadows which, the natives say, nev- 
er cling just so except before the twilight 
of a clear, freezing winter’s day. 

“God in heaven, but ’tis grand!” mur- 
mured the master; breathed it like a 
prayer, but might not look his fill be- 
cause of the danger ahead, where from 
the mists loomed steep- sided heights, 
which would need to be weathered ere 
they were free of the threatening waters 
in the Bay of Islands. 

From the hard-featured old bluff called 
Blow-me-down came the gale in renewed 
gusts, before which the Arbiter again and 
again careened so dangerously that even 
this habituated crew gazed thoughtfully 
down the icy slope of her deck. But al- 
ways the master watched, and eye and 
judgment never failing, she was luffed, 
and luffed again, never too soon to lose 
distance, never too late for salvation. 

The crew, standing by the sheets, blew 
on their fingers and threshed benumbed 
hands across their muffled-up breasts. 
“Wow! but somebody’s ketchin’ it some- 
where to-night !” 
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“Ay, the devil to the dance of 
the ice-dogs in the gulf to-night.” 

Presently the surf of St. Mary’s rock 
boiled out under their port-rail. 


pay 


By then 
full night had wrapped them round, and 
the outlines of grim old Weebald, guard- 
ian to the southern puss, were but faintly 
framed in the shadows. 

“No harm if we don’t see him—we’ll 
know when we lay him abeam by the 
roar of the swash rushing up the steep 
The backwash will all but 
starb’d rail if we run the 
And, sure enough, it was 


side of him. 
smother our 
course true.” 
the thunderous wintry surf booming up 
the iron crags, rather than any conven- 
tional sailor’s means of reckoning, which 
assured them where the huge rock lay as 
they shot by its shrouded base. 

With Weebald astern there was no 
longer the worry of navigation in close 
waters. Thereafter the danger was plain. 
From Bay of Islands to Cape Ray was 
no farther than the Arbiter had sailed 
on many a winter’s night; a dash, no 
more, even for a sailing craft, through 
water—if the course were but as the birds 
fly. But half-way down the coast was 
Cape St. George jutting out into the 
gulf like another little continent, and be- 
that St. Anguille again, ere they 
could make Cape Ray. 

And it alone the lengthened 
distance of the doubling course: the wind 
that had been blowing fairly from the 
north for a week was now to the west. 
Observed the master: “ After giving the 
ice a good shove, it had to haul to head 
us off. A dead beat all the way. And 
twill be ice to one side of us and the cliffs 
of the shore to the other. We know 
where the cliffs are, and, thank the Lord, 
they can’t But only the Lord 
knows where the ice is—or will be. But 
we'll put her on the northerly tack now, 
get as far offshore as we can before it 


” 
gets us; 


low 


was not 


move, 


and so, under pressure of all 
the canvas her spars would spread, the 
little schooner bore into the portentous 
waters of St. Lawrence Gulf. 


Night was merging into day, and the 
pale rays of a freezing winter’s dawn were 
uncovering the restless seas, ere they eould 
how the gulf. 
From the deck was cold tossing green 
water as far as a man could see; but from 


guess matters stood in 
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the masthead, where Clancy presently 
ascended, the waters toward the western 
horizon were seen to be dotted with pieces 
of ice. Well the master knew them—little 
cakes they would be, large as the top of 
a hatch or the bottom of a dory. No great 
harm in them; but in their wake would 
be the almost solid stuff, the great fields 
which were immovable to the power of 
man as the shore itself. 

Despite the threatening outlook, they 
would have to work farther offshore, or 
by and by when they put to the southward 
they would be unable to fetch by Cape St. 
So to the north the 


George. west and 


fast-sailing Arbifer continued to eat up 


the rapid miles. 

In good time they found the young ice 
as expected, not crowded close, but tossing 
wide, with plenty of free water between, 
nowhere sufficiently close-set to stop a 
hard-driven vessel; and certainly not this 
which had out of the 
bay and into the gulf like one running 
from the fear of death. 

The master studied the situation. “ We 
cert’nly can’t weather Cape George on the 
next tack from here. We must get further 
offshore, further to the west’ard yet. It’s 
the solid stuff we have to watch for now. 
Go aloft, you Sam, and have an eye out 
for it.” 

Up the fore-rigging heaved Sam Lea- 
ry, humming serenely 
ratlines: 


vessel, come 


to the swaying 


“For when that 
"Tis then 
OW on our 
And away wi’ we!” 


we see, 
‘twill be 
heels 


“And devil a stop then for anything 
this side of hell—hah, con- 
cluded, most unmetriecally, a discursive 
watchmate, Gillis by name. 

The master was having a reflective mug- 
up below, when, “Ice-O!” came from 
aloft. Bolting the meat and gulping the 
coffee, he piled up on deck. “ Solid?” 

“No’therly it’s solid, but. I can’t say 
yet to the west’ard.” 

The master joined Leary aloft. “ You’re 
right, I think, Sammie, but we'll make 
sure. Hand up the glasses, one of you. 
Man! but it’s a cold draught that spills 
into a fellow’s chest up here!” 

He examined the horizon to the north- 
ward; a moment and he swept the glasses 


Sammie ¢ 
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to the westward. “Im not too sure it 
won't head us off, Sammie, if we don’t 
put about soon. Oh, below there! call 
up the gang to shift the stays’l—we’ll be 
tackin’ in a minute. Hurry ’em. This 
stuff is too handy entirely, though we'll 
get away at that. But hold—what in 
God’s name! Look, Sammie—look, boy! 
There—see nothing 2?” 

“ A hubbly lump of ice, Skipper?” 

“ Devil! no, but a dory coated with ice. 
And a dory means men, or ought to. 
Frozen? Avy, may be. But no. My God, 
no! they’re alive! See ’em now?” 

“ God! ves, alongside the dory—hauling 
it over the floe. Must’ve got caught out.” 

“That’s it. And out all last night, 
that’s sure. And a blessed cold night for 
men to’ve been out on an ice-tloe. Oh, on 
deck! Never mind tacking now. Swing 
her off half a point and let her go into it.” 

Under the bow and bottom of the 
Arbiter crowded the voung ice as toward 
the floe she bore. Drawing nearer, it 
packed yet more thickly about her hull, 
and the more thickly the ice gathered, 
the more slowly did she make sail, until 
from flying in free water, like a gull for 
home, she was now moving as sluggishly 
as a poled punt on some inland pond. 

The mounting light of the sun now 
disclosed the little schooner from which 
the men were fleeing. They knew the 
type at once. 

“A Newf’undlander, that’s sure.” 

“Ay, and a Bay of Islands craft, too, 
Sammie.” 

“ Bay of Islands,” repeated Gillis. “ If 
the traders and politicians only had their 
way with American vessels there, Skipper 

wouldn’t it be queer, now? Skipper—” 
but Captain Claney, the impatient, had 
turned away. 

“ Drive her into it,” he ordered the man 
at the wheel. 

There came the time when the Arbiter 
could barely forge ahead, whereupon rose 
© murmur that she was standing on too 
long. “ Charity begins at home,” growled 
one particular dissenter. 

“True enough, but no need to end it 
there,” retorted the master, and repeating 
the inflexible order, “ Keep her to it!” 
to it she was kept. 

Shortly came the warning from aloft: 
“Heading us off every minute to the 
south’ard, Skipper.” 
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The master nodded, but his expres- 
sion was not reassuring to the weak- 
hearted ones. 

‘Can we get ‘em aboard and get away, 
Skipper, too?” 

“ Hard telling.” 

“And it may mean floatin’ around 
here for the Lord knows how long—till 
spring, maybe.” 

“Spring?” A faint smile parted his 
lips. “A damn late spring, boy—long 
past any Easter resurrection.” 

“Oh, Skipper!” Leary was hanging 
far out from his perch aloft. “Do you 
know who that gang is? They’re off the 
Araminta—Lackford owns part of her.” 

The crew took up Sam’s hail.  Lack- 
ford? Of all the men they begrudged 
doing a good turn—had they come in here 
to get Lackford’s gang, maybe to get lost 
themselves? and put it to the master, 
lest in his preoccupation he might forget. 
“Why, ’twas him, Skipper, would sink 
us to our moorings an he could.” 

The master was not altogether buried in 
abstraction. Like a bolt he thundered: 
“Oh, get to hell out of here! What odds 
is that now 2” 

Exhausted, frost-bitten, worn to the last 
extremity, the crew of the Araminta were 
dragged aboard. A pitiful sight! With 
hands and faces burned by the frost and 
eyes that were shrunk to pin-points 
from long gazing at the glaring ice, they 
leaned wearily against the rigging, masts, 
across the house, wherever they could 
find support. 

The master cheered them up. “ A good 
rubbing of ice on your ears, hands, and 
faces before they can mortify, a mug of 
hot coffee and a good sleep afterwards, 
and you'll forget all that,” and after see- 
ing to it that they were take below, head- 
ed the Arbiter for the open water again. 

With the wind behind her she made 
fairly rapid work of it, despite the hin- 
drance of the slab-ice, which to their anx- 

ious eyes seemed to mark the sea half- 
way to the coast of Newfoundland. That 
same rugged coast-line lifting above the 
horizon, as they doubled back, was a 
tempting sight to many, since they had 
seen what had happened to hardy men 
after just one cold night astray on the ice! 

“ And T suppose some would say that 
we'd do well to run back into the same 
Bay of Islands we just left and hang up 
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there till next spring.” Young Gillis 
suggested this to Leary. 

‘*Sh-h—” Leary ducked his head to- 
ward the skipper. 

But Clancy had heard. “No, Um 
damned if I do. We were sent here to 
revive the rights of the American fisher- 
inen under the treaty of 1818, to come 
here and take away all the herring we 
can net, seine, or hook. More or less 
trouble, to be sure, there was; but trouble 
that won’t likely be repeated another year. 
A lawyer might say, no matter what hap- 
pens now, that we’ve won our point; but 
there’s more than that. We got to get the 
load home. We go back there to Bay of 
Islands and let the herring rot in our 
hold, and what ‘Il happen? ‘ They didn’t 
do it,’ they'll all say of us there in the bay, 
and we'll be an object-lesson, an example 
of American failure, for a year again; 
and maybe ’twould result in a new treaty 
heing put through on us. More than that, 
we go back there and the owner will lose 
money. And the owner’s got to be con- 
sidered. We fail and he’s out a lot. We 
win and he’s in a good haul. We got to 
win out. But ”’—he turned to the erew— 
“for all you're shipped and bound, I 
want no man to think he’s throwing his 
life away. There’s the seine-boat and a 
sail, and full leave to go. It’s moderatin’ 
inshore, smooth water under the lee of 
the ice now, and the wind that’s against 
us to get home is fair as e’n be for a run 
into the bay. Now’s your chance—your 
last echanee—no more harbor between here 
and Cape Ray. Who’s going?” 

Silence reigned, till Leary spoke. “I 
don’t cal’late anybody’s hankerin’ to quit, 
Skipper? Are you, Gillis?” 

“Me? Why, Sammie!” 

“Or you?” 

“ No, not me!” 

“ Nor me—nor me!” followed the cho- 
rus of quick disciaimers. 

“ Well, then ”--the master spoke here— 
we're off—to see what we e’n do for 
ourselves now.” 


of 


The Arbiter was a notably weatherly 
vessel, even among a fleet noted for 
weatherly qualities. In free water she 
would have winged her way to windward 
like a skirling gull; but here was no free 
water. Only by merciless thrashing of sail 
and sea, by pitiless driving on the mas- 


ter’s part, had she managed by this, late 
afternoon of the day after the rescue, to 
squeeze abeam of St. George; and St. 
(ieorge was less than half-way, with the 
really uncertain waters yet before them. 
No knowing how far inshore the ice to 
the southward had drifted. 

And it was still drifting; and growing 
colder ; and, in the opinion of everybody, 
the coldest night of all was before 
them, for already the congealing sea, 
where it lay in little ponds of water among 
the seattered cakes, was taking on a 
whitening tilm, through which the vessel 
cleft her way with a noise as of a pair 
of seissors tearing through starched cloth. 
Not yet enough to check her, but in the 
increasing coldness — and surely when 
night was come and the benignant sun 
no longer mellowed *twould be cold in- 
deed—this seum would thicken so rapidly 
that nowhere would there be left a way 
of escape for the vessel. So, at least, de- 
cided the crew, albeit through all their 
periods of doubt and inquiry they retain- 
ed full faith in their leader. “ This man, 
he’s never lost us yet,” was their boast 
to the rescued men. 

Under the light of the moon—a dim, 
yellow, seared-looking moon which set 
early that evening—they saw the vessel 
come to a full stop, and that despite 
everything on her drawing full and a gale 
of wind sweeping down with a wail as 
of a multitude of bhanshees across the 
dotted seas. Later that night they could 
feel the ice erowding about the vessel. 
The rescued men, who alone were resting, 
could plainly hear it grinding against 
her planking as they lay in the bunks 
helow. , 


‘ 


Like it hegan when our schooner 
was caught,” they declared to Claney, 
who, however, did not encourage them to 
gossip over it. 

A night of suspense altogether, and 
still gray in the east when Claney went 
aloft_for signs. Everywhere ice. To the 
east the small ice, to west and north the 
great sheets. Far away, southward, was 
open water, but even that clear space 
the drifting floes promised soon to claim. 
But hold—here and there in the dawn the 
master descried lakes of water. “If I 
could only get her started among them 
onee, I’d make her hop over the places 
between,” he muttered. Some further 
pondering and he passed the word to hang 
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the dory from the bowsprit and for the 


pocket from which men might not work 
men to get into it. 


a vessel out. 
Under the concentrated weight, the men Once more the unrolling dawn disclosed 


solid ice as far as the eye could span. 
Doomed they certainly were if something 
did not happen soon. “ We 
ing out thus a clogged channel, through out of here.” 
which in the strong breeze the mastei 
forced a passage for the vessel. After 
a hundred repetitions came 


jumping up and down in unison, the 
ice gave way. Hauling the dory ahead, 
they repeated that over and over, break- got to get 
Claney searched the crawl- 
ing, frozen plain for signs of hope. There 
was clear water, but like a maddening 
a hurrah mirage it lay, with ice 
of success. “ Clear water!” they hallooed. 
“No telling how far, but 


now so compact 
that no human load they could crowd into 
clear water, a dory would break it 
Skipper,” and came tumbling in 
the knight-heads. 

With sheets off, Clancy let her have her 
head, and she, the able Arbiter, increasing 
her speed with every foot of water left 
behind, went bowling toward the edge of 
the next floe beyond. 


down; and no 
over chance to drive the vessel on to it. 

And yet—what was the good of having 
ideas and not trying to work them out ?- 
he sent some of the crew to creep out on 
the ice, cut a hole, and therein set the 
foretopmast, which he unslung for the 
purpose. The spar was made fast to the 
chain eable, which inboard was connected 
American de- with the windlass. 
velopment, with forefoot well eut away. 
“You couldn’t do it with every vessel,” start, and then heave away.” 
explained Claney. “ But with this one!” To force the vessel through that flinty 

Cr-r-wh! up and on to the ice hopped ice called for the most unwavering effort 
the Arbiter, not cutting knifelike into of all 
it as the crew had expected, but riding 
over it, as if she would stand up on her 
stern-post and topple over. But no top- 
pling over for her; before she came to ways followed by a sweet spell 
that the weight of her hull and cargo But this up-and-down 
told, and through the steel-gray stuff she 
went crashing. 

Again with the wind behind her she 
went at it, and again she rode over it and 
down. Cr-r-a-a-ck! 


The Arbiter was one of the latest of the 
fishermen models, a true 


“Chop the ice away now to give her a 


hands. These men were accus- 
tomed to furious exertions, but heretofore 
for comparatively short periods only, two 
or three or four hours at a time, and al- 


of rest. 
sawing! There 
was something of play in hauling a trawl, 
underrunning nets, or rowing a dory or 
hoisting a sail; in any of those things 
work was a certain measure of rhythm 
the noise of them! that all strong men enjoy. A _ fellow 
And a s-p-plas-h! Magnificently the might swing in time to any of them, and 
broken cakes fell away to either side, there was always the opportunity to toss 
while all about her, from between the arms and shoulders about now and again. 
ragged edges up through the gaping But this being cooped and jammed in the 
seams, squished the cold green sea. 

“ Shootin’ the chutes!” 

“Or roller-coastin’!” 

“Man! but ’twould be the greatest fun 
alive, if only a fellow could be sure of 
pulling through at last,” observed Gillis, 
the garrulous. 


bow of the vessel and sawing away, up and 
down, up and down, and never so much 
as to feel the deck heave under a man’s 
feet, why, that was what a man might 
eall hard work. 

“ Galley-slaves,” some one suggested. 

“ Galley-slaves!” snorted Leary. “ Nev- 
The severed cakes were bowling ahead er did those loafers have to face anything 
and abeam, the cold brine was spouting like this. They had only to sit side by 
‘ar across the frozen surface. “ Now we side, nice and sociable, and pull on a long 
got her started, maybe we e’n keep her oar in lovely weather, with the warm 
going,” said Claney, and, lashed to the spiced winds of the Mediterranean Sea 
masthead that he might not be shaken being wafted— yes, wafted, I said— 
off, he picked out the open spots for her, through the open ports. Don’t tell me! 
till night eame, when they worked by I’ve read of them, and I’ve been in the 
instinet, ploughing along slowly, pray- Mediterranean. While here ”—he waved 


ing the fates to keep them clear of any a rampant arm—“here ’tis blasts of 
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frozen air from a frozen pole to cut like 
razor-edges.” 

‘Ay, and fresh honed after every blast, 
those same razors.” 

“Razors? No, but saws—saws with 
good, able teeth in ’em.” 

“ And claws.” 

“That’s it. claws. And eye-teeth like 
condemned ice-dogs.” 

* Ay, the whelps’ sons!” 

Ilowever, even that had an ending, and, 
clear of that last floe began what they 
hoped would be the last tack of the most 
dangerous winter passage that men in sail- 
ing craft attempt in all the world, ’tis 
said. For that west coast of Newfound- 
land is a eruel coast, sheer cliff, with 
never an inlet for a vessel in distress to 
run for between St. George and Cape 
Ray. Not that they had a mind to run 
for any harbor. They were at one with 
the master in that. “It’s home we want 
to get,” he bit out, and sent the Arbiter 
along the edge of the fate-driven floe. 
“ No leeway,” was his standing command; 
“grab every foot of water offshore. By 
and by we’ll need it all.” 

In the discouraging hours there were 
those who had declared that they cared 
not whether they lived or died. But not 
so now, when hope was rosy. There was 
young Gillis. “ We'll make it, after all, 
don’t you think, Sammie?” he inquired 
of Leary. 

“ You’re the damnedest man for asking 
foolish questions. How do IT know any 
more than you? Shut up! You know 
about how far we have to go, how the ice ’s 
been driftin’, and what the vessel e’n do 
in this breeze.” 

Lewry’s temper betrayed his own doubt. 
Would they make it? Would they? 
Could 

“Well, ’nr damned!” came softly, al- 
most humorously, from the master. 

Only Leary, standing nearest, heard it. 
He looked, and in a moment saw for him- 
self. No larger than a ecart-wheel it was 
then, whirling with increasing pace, as 
might a ball down a hill. Leary expe- 
rimentally inhaled the dampening air, 
one breath, another, paused meditatively. 
“ Blast it!” he exploded. 

3vy now the crew were awake to this 
new menace, which had taken shape much 
like a cloud above a powder explosion, and 
grown as mysteriously, out of itself as it 


were, somewhat as a flame fed by gas, but 
opaque and settling down on them calmly, 
silently, irresistibly, as if it were the sky 


itself which was dropping, with immense 
convoluting billows of vapor foreshadow- 
ing. Billows? If they were only real 
billows of the sea which, rolling down and 
attempting to overpower, and meeting an 
able vessel and a ready crew, would have 
to pass on futilely roaring—but these 
stayed with them! 

It was like black night. Farther than 
their arms could touch they could not see. 
Their positions around deck were bespoke 
by their voices, which resounded curious- 
ly, as if they were in separate rooms of 
a building and attempting to carry on 
conversations through undefined but ef- 
fective partitions. In their first surprise 
they yelled unnecessarily loud—all but the 
master. Slowly, evenly, his tones vibra- 
ting for the moment with no more dis- 
turbing emotion than surprise, the com- 
forting voice floated out: “ What do you 
think of that now? A while ago I'd ’ve 
laid even money on our chances.” 

“And now, Skipper, it’s long odds 
against us?” 

They waited for the answer, facing to- 
ward the spot where they had last seen 
him standing. It came, after a pause, in 
judicial tones, as of one advising them. 
“Well, no, IT wouldn’t say that. With a 
vessel like this one under us and a gang 
that ‘ll never quit, as I know none of you 
will, the odds ’d never be against us.” 

But all nerves were not under such 
eontrol. One, in his dread, had to ery 
out, and curiously, like a despairing voice 
from beyond a wall, it sounded: “ And 
yet blast it. I say, for a black smoke from 
hell; and blast the devils that brought it!” 

For overwrought emotions the master’s 
charity was always large. Well he knew 
that when men get that way the strongest 
of them are sometimes like children, and 
so now he reproved but mildly: “ Hush! 
From hell or heaven, we'll give it battle. 
Tt ean’t last forever; coming.as it did, 
it can’t.” 


Elbows touching and heads near, bodies 
close but thoughts far apart, Leary and 
Gillis leaned over the rail. Unseen by 
human eyes, but roaring to the winds, the 
swash swept hy beneath them. Above it 
Leary hung impassive. Not so Gillis. He 
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squirmed nervously. Too young he for 
philosophic calm. Hle sought to pierce 
the void; but to no avail. It was like 
looking at a curtain of black velvet. A 
curious new dread began to take hold 
of him. 

300ms ratching, sails straining, blocks 
creaking, halyards moaning, wind wail- 
ing, spray splashing, somewhere above a 
sun shining and yet not to be seen. Ice 
to one side—he could hear the sound of 
that, too, whenever the side of vessel, 
held closer than usual by the skipper’s 
iron hand, rasped the edge of the floe; 
ice to one side, the eternal cliffs to the 
other, and the vessel tearing along like 
a black-swathed ghost—Lord in heaven, 
what would happen! 

What could happen? Gillis had to 
speak, if no more than to hear the sound 
of somebody else’s voice to reassure him 
he wasn’t dead, serving out his penance 
somewhere in a seaman’s purgatory. He 
simply had to speak. He was no iron- 
nerved Clancy or widely experienced 
Leary. If they were to feel the earth 
dropping, shooting off into space, they 
would but grin, and brace their legs and 
wait for her to fetch up, wherever ’twould 
be she’d fetch up. He laid an almost 
timid hand on Leary’s arm. 

“Sammie, suppose the skipper’s out in 
his reckonin’, what then? <A wonderful 
man altogether, but it’s four days since 
we left the Bay of Islands, and not a 
chance for an observation since. And the 
forty zigzag courses we've steered since 
then, with no mortal man able to say 
what her speed was at times! And who 
could figure a vessel’s speed and drift 
in the ice, anyway? ’Tisn’t navigation 
alone, Sammie, that question. A whole 
collegeful of scientific sharps, a whole 
bunch of ’em figurin’ and pokin’ their 
instruments to the sky at one time, could- 
n’t get it right.” 

Leary came slowly out of his reverie. 
% No, Gillie, they eouldn’t. There’d be 
nobody so helpless as them same scien- 
tific sharps on a passage like this, if the 
whole outfit of ’em weren’t froze stiff, or 
dead from want of sleep afore this. Only 
a man that’s born to the sea and that’s 
lived all his life on it, that knows it like 
he knows his own soul, and with that 
know all that comes out of the sea, tides 
and wind and ice, and just now the queer 
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workings of this particular gulf—only 
such a man, that knows what no book ‘Il 
ever teach, nor, Gillie, what no other 
man can ever teach him, that knows 
things about the ocean that he doesn’t 
know he knows, e’n save us. And that’s 
this man, Gillie. No log, no chart, no 
sights, but no fear, he knows where she 
is, and he said this vapor’d lift in time 
to give us a chance; and since he says so, 
it will.” 

‘But suppose he slips up, or the ves- 
sel slips up, and we don’t make it, 
what then?” 

“Why, then, after waitin’ long enough 
to make sure it’s true, theyll put us in 
the papers, and that’s when you'll hear 
the good of yourself; and when the likes 
of you and me hear good of ourselves in 
the papers, Gillie, we can be sure that 
it’s our “bituaries we’re reading. And 
but ’sh-h—listen—” Leary squeezed the 
younger man’s arm. “’Sh-h— Wait— 
Hear it?” ‘ 

Gillis did hear it, the surge of the sea 
against the invisible cliffs, and peered out 
apprehensively ; and drew quick breaths 
“M-m, m-m—but it’s damn handy to 
under our lee, that shore, Sammie!” 

Le ary nodded. 

“ And she’s rushin’ on, Sammie—Lord 
in heaven! but she’s rushin’ on—hah, 
Sammie ?” 

Leary nodded. 

“ And where to, Sammie,—where to? 

“God! Gillie, how do I know? to 
whatever ’tis is waitin’ for her, I s"pose.” 

“ And to le’ward, Too, Lord in heaven, 
Sammie!” 

And what was waiting for her? And 
what was waiting for him? Gillis peered 
anew at his mate, but Leary had relapsed 
to his former attitude; chin on hands 
and elbows on rail, that fateful adventurer 
was gazing impassably out into the dark. 

Gillis sighed impotently. And so he 
could—at his age. A fine old age, Sam 
mie’s. A man could have lived a lot at 
thirty-five, but what did a man know of 
life at twenty-two? And yet Gillis 
smiled even in his despair—he’d had his 
great days too. Back in Bay of Islands 
was a girl—but let her pass, In Glouces- 
ter was a girl, a better girl—so much 
better that he used to lower his eyes, for 
all he wanted to look at her, when she 

passed. And she didn’t know; and if she 
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did, it wouldn’t matter. Something better 
than a hand in a fishing-vessel for her. 
That was the trouble: if only the good 
women would make allowances; but they 
didn’t. And, after all—with another sigh 
Gillis admitted it—they were right. A 
woman that married an offshore fisher- 
man was a fool No; good women were 
not for the likes of him, no more than 
him for good women. And so he'd 
taken up with the other kind. And that 
girl in say of Islands—’twas of her 


they Sang: 


‘| know a girl in Calinore; 
Vessels sail right by her door; 
She has sweethearts by the seore, 
Never a lock on her front door!” 


And the whole fleet would laugh when 
her name was mentioned. But let that 
pass. She had a kind word and a warm 
heart, and she’d kissed him leaving, and 
said, “ Take good care of yourself, b’y.” 
But if no good women—and, after all, 
women weren't the whole of a man’s life 
there’d be good men left to say a word 
for him. If ’twould be no more than 
a word on the corner some windy day, 
when, with heads down, a couple of old 
shipmates bumped into each other pass- 
ing. “So the Arbiter’s lost.” one would 
say. “ Ay, and did you know any of ’em ?” 
“ Av, I did,” the first one would say then. 
“There was-—-” and maybe his name 
would be mentioned, witha good word, too, 
Or maybe ’twould be when a couple of 
his old chums would meet in some bar 
room and, filling their glasses, one would 
sav, “Well, that was tough on young 
Gillis, warn’t it?—- was lost with the 
{rhiter.”’” “Yes,” the other might say, 
‘damn tough.” And the other one then, 
raising his glass, would say softly, “ Well, 
God rest his soul, here’s to him.” Or bet- 
ter vet—the tears were starting in Gillis’s 
eyes—perhaps *twould be some bad night, 
in the foree’s’le of some vessel on the 
fishing-grounds, on the Western Banks or 
on Flemish Cap, or wherever it was, 
maybe *twould be his old dorymate, Alec 
Corning—next to Leary the man he liked 
best. Maybe Alee, coming off watch. 
after hauling off his boots and oilskins, 
would draw out his pipe for a little drag 
afore he turned in, and maybe after he’d 
got lighted up and everything drawing— 
himself setting back on the lockers fine 


und comfortable—he’d remember and say 

or maybe somebody lying in a bunk, not 
vet asleep, or the cook, nearly always 
uwake, would bring up his name, and Alee 
would say: “Ay, lost with Tommie 
Clancy in the Arbiter. And too bad, too. 
I knew him well. A good man was 
Arthur Gillis. I mind we were dory- 
mates once,” Alee would go on, “ fishin’ 
off Sable Island, off the No’theast Bar, 
in the Buccaneer with Crump Taylor, and 
our dory was capsized. It looked bad, I 
tell you. Six hours we hung on, and” 

here maybe Alee would stretch the 
truth a bit for the sake of his old 
chum—* never a whimper out of him; 
a young fellow, too; never a word of 
fear till the vessel bore down and got us. 
And maybe _” 

A hand shook him. Leary’s voice said 
something. Gillis looked about. What 
was that ?—and what here—men’s forms 
moving around deck? He looked about. 
The black vapor was thinning to a 
dirty brown. 

Leary poked him again. “ Didn’t the 
skipper say it would? Look!” he roared; 
and Gillis, looking, saw with joy what 
at another time would have chilled his 
blood. From out of the haze on their 
port bow was staring a wall of gray rock. 

The master swung her away in time, 
and the danger that might have ended 
their lives for them was forgotten the 
moment after. They were grateful for 
the sight of that particular cliff. It 
served as a landmark, told them where 
they were. Cape Ray was two miles away. 
“Nothing off,” ordered the master, and 
the Arhiter was headed a hair-line nearer 
the ice. And so she flew on, giving way 
only as the edge of the relentless ice- 
floe forced her. 

A mile now, a terribly long mile, and 
yet the Arbiter was flying. Never probably 
had she earried her rail through water 
so smoothly. Three-quarters, half a mile. 
Shortening surely, but also the gap was 
narrowing, and time was whitening with 
age as they watched. They gathered in 
groups and gambled mentally on_ it, 
knowing well the stake in the gamble. 
Home, wife, and children—life—if they 
won out: a booming surf, a vessel’s tim- 
hers crunching on the sharp-pointed rocks 

and they didn’t need to be too fine- 
pointed, either, to do the job—themselves 
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crushed, beaten, their people at home 
probably not knowing it for weeks, if 
they lost ! 

Would it be called two ecable-lengths 
now! No, hardly more than that. But 
that gap ahead had shrunk till the 
space seemed no wider than the vessel’s 
deck. A narrow gauntlet for sixteen 
lives to run! 

A narrow lane ahead now, no more 
than a flumelike slit of water between ice 
and rocks. And down that roaring flume 
the Arbiter leaped. Already detached 
pieces of ice were drifting across the path, 
eatching and breaking on the jagged 
points of the rocks at the base of the 
cliffs. Stray pieces of hard ice were 
knocking furiously against the Arbi- 
fer’s planking, against even her lee, the 
shore, side. 

They were in doubt as to one particular 
object that lay exactly in their course. 
Was it a piece of white rock or partial- 
ly submerged ice? There was no room to 
turn out. Rock or ice, they would have 
to take it. If it was loose ice, well and 
good; if a rock, well 

“Let her go for it!” It was Leary to 
the wheel, and the master in the fore- 
igging. Leary’s breath was coming in 


rigg 
gulps. TIlis eves were shining. “ Christ! 
but I eall this racing!” 


“Racing sure enough, Sammie, and 


more than money or a cup depending.” 

The Arbiter leaped for the doubtful 
obstruction under her bow. Cr-r-r-u-unch ! 

“Tee!” 

“ No—rock !” 

“ No—ice, by the Lord!” 

A lump of ice it was; and on swept 
the Arbiter, with now the dreaded head- 
land abeam. On, on—it was under her 
quarter. “Go it, you jade — you beauty 

go it!” <A breath and it was under 
her stern. 

They looked back, but no longer was 
a lane there. The way by which they 
had come was bridged over by a ecrunch- 
ing mass of flinty ice, which was tossed 
tumultuously as it came, and, reaching 


shore, piled with tremendous concussions 
against the sides of the granite cliffs. 

‘Skipper ”"—from one who had _ been 
looking over the bow—‘“ d’y’ know but 
her protection plankin’ on her stem’s 
all chewed up looks like a layer of 
shredded pine, Skipper.” 

“So? Like some kind o’ breakfast 
food, heh? Well ”—he dropped from rail 
to deck, and below, aloft, outboard he 
gazed,—* well "—this slowly—“‘a_ good 
vessel, and needed all her oak plankin’. 
Ay, a good vessel,” and hesitatingly, as 
if it might be construed to mean self 


“ 


praise, “and a good job.” 

“A damn good job,” affirmed Leary. 

But it was Gillis who leaped an eestatic 
yard into the air and, cracking his heels, 
emitted: “Ain’t we the dogs, though ? 
Hah, what. ain’t we? No ‘bituary no 
tices for us this time, hah, Sammie ?” 

“ And now “—the master turned to the 
rescued Newfoundlanders —“ we'll run 
into Port-aux-Basques and land you. 
And when you get back to Bay of 
Islands you e’n pass the word that we did 
clear the ice, and then Ile halted for 
sheer weariness. 

“And then, Skippe r?” 

“And then Interminable watches 
had driven Claney’s eyes far back into 
their sockets, but the unquenchable light, 
if smouldering, was there, and now that 
light flashed out like a flame from eav- 
ernous depths. “ Then ”—but the voice 
broke and he could only whisper it husk- 
ily -“home!” The last trace of the iron 
manner faded with the thought, and over 
his face came a smile as soft as a bread- 
and - buttered baby’s ~ ITome, boy, 
home!” and with it caught the eapering 
Gillis a playful clout that sent him 
backward to the house. 

They landed the castaways; and there- 
after it was no more than wind, frost, 
sleet, hail, heavy seas, smothered decks, 
incidental hin- 
drances to the passage of a hard-driven 
vessel from Newfoundland to Gloucester 
in winter-time. 


and groaning gear, 
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The Accomplice 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


LTHOUGH the Wetherels and 
A Miss Ambert had sailed from New 
York in early June, they did not 
overtake Mrs. Wetherel’s brother, Blake 
Delano, until late August. There were 
three weeks during which Mrs. Wetherel 
and Maud had battled victoriously with 
Paris dressmakers while Miss Ambert 
tiptoed about the Louvre; a week with 
friends at Versailles; the trip into 
Switzerland to satisfy a timid yearning 
of Miss Ambert’s, and the concession 
to Maud of a _ fortnight in Venice, 
hot as the magic city was;—oh, the 
time had been very well filled. Mrs. 
Wetherel had not at any time tugged too 
sharply at the loose and elastie cord of 
brotherly affection. Blake would not es- 
cape her, and she believed she could 
count on his ultimate reasonableness. 
Moreover, as the precocious Maud, who 
had now and then hinted at haste, had 
been allowed to infer, her mother had 
not come to Europe equipped with but 
one object of manipulation; other irons 
were being heated to potency in her 
strategic fires. 

Sut to Miss Ambert, who could searce- 
ly avoid regarding the matter a little 
morbidly, the courses of travel respect- 
ively pursued by sister and_ brother 
seemed by this time to have acquired an 
almost shameful semblance of pursuit 
and of retreat. The delayed meeting 
was, for many reasons, natural enough; 
but if you are waiting to be thrown, how- 
ever delicately, with whatever affected 
carelessness of aim, at a man’s unpro- 
tected head, you are chagrined if the 
prospective target appears to dodge. 
Naples, however, end of the conventional 
tourist’s world, was the meeting-place at 
last agreed upon. On the day after the 
ladies’ arrival Mr. Delano was to join 
them at that cheerful international hos- 
telry, the Pension Buonavista. As her 
brother well knew, Mrs. Wetherel’s ac- 
complished thrift was utterly untinged 


with parsimony. She stopped at pen- 
sions because she had an air that served 
her as well as a title, and it was a game, 
she thought, worth playing to secure, 
under each roof where she chose to pause, 
the best rooms, the readiest service, and 
a wide flutter of deference, for which she 
paid, after all, a far from exorbitant sum. 

Marchetti, proprietor of the Buona- 
vista, and adroit entrapper of tourists 
fleeing in either direction across the Eu- 
ropean threshold, knew Mrs. Wetherel of 
old. His house, he declared to her on 
her arrival, had been completely filled. 
Yet on receiving madame’s telegram he 
had made certain changes, persuaded 
guests less fastidious to surrender their 
claims, and a row of second-story rooms, 
wonderfully overlooking the bay itself, 
stood meekly at madame’s disposal. The 
shrewd Maud grinned with appreciation 
of this triumphant instance of her ad- 
mirable mother’s power. Miss Ambert, 
with a lesser understanding of the tri- 
umph, had, nevertheless, a greater degree 
of excitement to control. Great cities, you 
might perhaps have forced her to confess, 
were, after all, more or less alike; but 
pensions were of infinite variety. Each 
new lodging-place was a source of ex- 
haustless fascination. Pension life, she 
felt, was the world itself in flux;—a 
world of women, it is true, but Miss Am- 
bert preferred, indeed her standard of re- 
finement actually enjoined her, to regard 
human nature as preponderantly fem- 
inine, Jt had been an educative privi- 
lege to stop in Florence, but the real joy 
and marvel lay in learning that the lady 
who sat next her at table had onc® lived 
in Athens, New York, and known the 
mother of Dorothy Ridder, who- had been 
in her eloeution class the year before. 
This was the sort of thing that seemed 
to strengthen the timid little lady’s indi- 
vidual link in the great social chain; it 
gave her an odd sense of exaltation that 
she had quite failed to derive from the 
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great monuments of history. Moreover, 
these intoxicating discoveries came oft- 
ener than at first. Miss Ambert 
actually becoming expert in the art of 
eliciting social correlations. 

The ladies separated early in the eve- 
ning, almost immediately after the long 
pension dinner, to attend to their un- 
packing,—a delicious and satisfying rite 


was 


of which Miss Ambert never tired. To 
penetrate a blank bedroom with the at- 
mosphere of one’s delicate, pink and 


white personal possessions, to wreathe it 
with sweet reminders of Gridley Hall, 
had been an ecstatic preliminary to each 
great European vision. To-night, how- 
ever, after the gentle traveller had 
brushed and put away her brown mohair 
suit, packed her veil in an embroidered 
case, and washed her chamois-skin gloves 
and hung them up to dry, she felt a 
strong impulse to pause and defer other 
duties critical. For she had 
in the high, bare, long-windowed room, 
amid her just-opened luggage and the or- 
derly feminine miscellany that lay about 
her, a certain thin, vaporous, yet alto- 
gether abstract apparition. It had seemed, 
for a rare, exalted moment, as if the most 
gracious of destinies were hovering ma- 
jestically near, as if the august wings 
had bent for a presaging moment to touch 
Miss Ambert’s thin, flushed 
Then, the yision gone, she pressed her 
hands to her face and sat perched like a 
lonely child on the edge of her bed. 
Reflection, at this stage, could only 
lead to panic. Facing the inevitable ex- 
perience that lay before her, Miss Am- 
bert became feverishly imaginative. Her 
eves still shut, she saw herself bound to 
a great, relentless wheel that with each 
revolution brought her, innocent as she 
was, nearer and nearer the stinging, cruel 
fires of shame. Oh, if she were less 
sophisticated, if her worldly wisdom were 
not so disconcertingly complete !—so that 
she might never have suspected dear Mrs. 
Wetherel’s real object in bringing her to 
Europe, or read the true meaning in her 
beloved Maud’s careless speeches. A ro- 
mantic conspiracy on her hostesses’ part 
was innocent enough, but that she should 
herself have been a silent accomplice 


less seen, 


cheeks. 


might readily be called—oh, dreadful 
word !—indelicate. Miss Ambert had not 
the resourcefulness of less candid na- 
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and from the soft silken net 
which she had allowed herself 
enticed there now appeared 


tures, 
within 
to 
honorable issue. 

An instinct for flagellation led her, 
however; the next morning, to divert 
Maud from an expedition in search of 
coral necklaces and cheap gloves and in- 
sist on the girl’s spending the day in the 
Museum. All the more because Miss 
Ambert herself had little spontaneous 
liking for archeological fragments, she 
insisted that not a department should be 
shirked; and before night, therefore, the 
two representatives of Gridley Hall were 
able to report that the famous storehouse 
had been elaborately “ done.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wetherel’s tall, im- 
perial figure was becoming recognized as 
the most imposing feature of the Pen- 
Suonavista. Not only did the pro- 
prietor come in his own sleek person to 
beg for the privilege of supplying special 
services, but servants executed her orders 
with sensational fleetness, and other pen- 
sionnaires invented little errands which 
should give them a glimpse of her. They 
were a company, other 
lodgers, their eyes bent either on the ship 
that was to take them home or on the 
far-lying continent upon which they were 
about to Here was no settled at- 
mosphere imparted by guests who arrive 
for a season, with an infinite flutter of 
addresses, as in Rome or Florence, and who 
feel at home only after they have taken 
a prompt subscription to the English cir- 
culating library and engaged a dress- 
maker. In every room ingenuous pil- 
grims were heard asking how much it 
cost to make the Sorrento and Amalfi 
cireuit and where the best corals were to 
be had and whether this was a good day 
to start for Pompeii. And they were 
being volubly answered by others who 
had threshed the Continent dry, who could 
tell you where you would get cheated, 
and where you yourself were likeliest 
to maintain the financial upper hand, 
who were distributing addresses without 
stint, and who, victorious and satiate, 
had now only one stimulating experience 
left in life—the encounter with the cus- 
toms officers on the New York pier. 

It was while his sister was having her 
tea alone that Mr. Delano arrived. Eu- 
rope, or his widowed state had refreshed 
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him exceedingly. Mrs. Wetherel saw 
that it was indeed quite time— 

“And how are the boys?’ she de- 
manded, promptly. Certain things, like 
this inquiry and the whiskey-and-water 
that her brother was comfortably taking, 
were to be gotten out of the way before 
the others should appear. “ And where 
are they ?”’ 

Suppression of the fact that Mr. De- 
lano had three sons, eight, eleven, and 
thirteen years of age, had perhaps been, 
Mrs. Wetherel thought, not quite fair to 
Miss Ambert,—but Maud had dwelt reso- 
lutely on the little lady’s terror of boys. 

“Oh, they’ve just landed in Rome. 
Wyeth’s ramming history down the poor 
little chaps till the sweat pours off his 
bumpy forehead. But they like it,—they 
like it. Youngsters don’t feel the heat. 
And you rather hinted that I’d better not 
bring them down here.” 

“Dear children—Maud loves them so. 
We must by all means see them before 
we sail,” was the not too definite reply. 
“Maudie’s being ‘educated,’ too, in a 
certain way,” Mrs. Wetherel went on, with 
a whimsical smile. “Oh _ yes, Blake, 
light your cigarette. I suppose I must 
have written you of Laura Ambert,—the 
old Connecticut Amberts, you know. It’s 
a wonderful thing for Maud, having her 
with us. She is the dearest little crea- 
ture,—has all the daintiness and softness 
and, I suppose I must say, the—fem- 
ininity—that Maud’s mother must be said 
to lack.” 

“My dear Nettie—” 

“You know very well, Blake, that you 
consider me masterful and Maud strident. 
Is that too harsh *—well, at least, too— 
American. But you should see how she 
is toned down! It’s quite wonderful!” 

With which deft sowing of the neces- 
sary seed the subject of Laura Ambert 
was dropped and that of the excavations 
in the Roman.Forum taken up. Mrs. 
Wetherel, as Miss Ambert had so often 
exclaimed in dismay, had always just the 
necessary information on all conversa- 
tionable subjects. Her highly sophisti- 
cated selective faculty enabled her to 
keep her orderly and well-aired mind use- 
fully, even fashionably, furnished, with- 
out ever being tiresomely overcrowded by 
matters of selfish, sentimental, or out- 
dated interest. 


By a very slight manipulation, Miss 
Ambert and Mr. Delano were kept apart 
until dinner, where they sat on op- 
posite sides of the long, narrow, cold- 
looking board, its oceasional deeanters 
of red wine sharpening the acid tone of 
the meal rather than giving an effect of 
hilarity and warmth. Miss Ambert’s 
delicate personal quality was happily 
emphasized by the commonplaceness of 
the other diners — wemen whose in- 
genious dinner toilets showed that they 
were proud of touring Europe with no 
other luggage than a suit-ease; stooping 
English brides in pink and dove-color; 
bald, irritable fathers of straggling, do- 
cile families,—all seeming painfully and 
unnaturally estranged from their respect- 
ive domestic hearthstones. Her actual 
nervousness was not apparent as she al- 
ternately listened to Maud’s breezy con- 
fidences and offered a gentle deference 
to her neighbor’s rasping recital of in- 
justices suffered the week before in Capri. 
Maud caught her unele’s eye lingering 
critically in the desired direction and 
beamed righteously. As she had that 
very morning remarked to her mother— 
with that unchildlike shrewdness which 
Mrs. Wetherel was trusting to Miss Am- 
bert to obseure—the spectacle of woman- 
ly softness was being presented to Uncle 
Blake at precisely the significant mo- 
ment; for, having been a widower scarcely 
a year, he could hardly as yet in deceney 
have thought of indulging his very nat- 
ural desire to efface the recollection of 
Aunt Anabel. : 

It is quite true that Mr. Delano was 
not so monopolized by Mrs. Wetherel, 
nor Miss Ambert so absorbed by her pune- 
tilious politenesses, but that each was 
able at intervals discreetly to regard the 
other across the table, Mr. Delano with 
agreeable surprise, Miss Ambert with a 
view somewhat eolored by previous re- 
flection. Obviously neither could have 
seen the other accurately. What Miss 
Ambert did see, in her stolen glances, was 
a tall, heavy man, already elderly—but 
her unfamiliarity with his sex may have 
led her to exaggerate both age and stat- 
ure; whose mouth was wholly covered by 
a black mustache and whose head was 
partly covered by gray hair; whose voice 
was mufiied and whose atmosphere 
seemed material, but who, making due 
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THE 
allowances, seemed kindly and _ likable 
enough. To Mr. Delano, on the other 
hand, who had so lately been the husband 
of a woman who was hard, shrill, bril- 
liantly garnitured, Miss Ambert’s soft 
graces and virtues forth with 
instant radiance. With a generous merg- 
ing in his own interests of those of his 
three sons, he had half determined by the 
end of dinner to appropriate Miss Am- 
bert for their combined needs. It was not 
that he was a rashly precipitate man, 
merely that he prided himself on recog- 
nizing a desirable object at sight. An 
hour later; Mrs. Wetherel was amused to 
that her brother had adroitly 
blockaded Miss Ambert in a stuffy corner 
of the long salon. A few hasty passages 
across the border of the section thus in- 
terestingly occupied supplied the food 
her curiosity demanded. 

“ Elocution and botany,” was the timid 
confession that she caught, on the first 
of these excursions. And on the second 
she delightedly gathered: 

“Oh, indeed I can be very stern with 
them!” 

After which it was apparent that Miss 
Ambert must have indicated her talent as 
a listener, for her breathless little spurts 
of confidence subsided and Mr. Delano 
was happily launched on that series of 
schoolboy reminiscences for which ma- 
ture man rightly counts himself fortu- 
nate in securing a fresh and submisgive 
auditor. As Mrs. Wetherel observed the 
two objects of her diplomacy, she could 
not recall a project of her own on which 
Heaven had more promptly and benign- 
ly smiled. They would have, necessarily, 
a quiet wedding; but at least Laura 
would have Maud for a bridesmaid. .. . 

No such happy sense of an assured fu- 
ture came, however, to soothe Laura Am- 
bert’s own later vigil. Now that she 
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had at last been obliged to contemplate a 
real man in place of a romantic figment, 
her unmaidenliness seemed to cut her off 


from all others of her sex. There was 
one comfort, it was unbelievable. No- 
body at Gridley Hall, least of all Miss 
Graves herself, who might some day make 
Miss Ambert assistant principal, would 
ever credit the scandal that the teacher of 
botany and elocution had devoted her 
summer vacation to presenting herself, 
like some shameless Oriental, for an un- 
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known man’s inspection. How, in the 
manless seclusion of Gridley Hall, had 
she been able to view the matter as 
legitimate? For the first time in her life 
Miss Ambert realized it a blessing that 
her own thoughts were as safe as they 
were secret. For she had even caught 
herself imagining what it would be to 
and hear this strange Mr. Delano 
a great many times a day, to be forever 
an exile from Gridley Hall, and _ nei- 
ther to hear the girls laughing on the 
tennis-courts nor to watch them dan- 
cing in the evening; nor to be able to 
draw aside the new homesick ones and 
comfort them. 

Years ago Laura Ambert had entered, 
with the young girls she diftidently in- 
structed, upon a reciprocal system of edu- 
cation, in which she herself acquired im- 
measurably the greater bulk of profit. 
The extra-academic interests of her pu- 
pils had always been distinctly worldly, 
and during the years that her profes- 
sional energy had been expended upon 
the subject of elocution—not a stern sci- 
ence, as Miss Ambert taught it—her per- 
sonal attention had readily surrendered 
itself to innumerable girlish versions of 
conventional gayety and romance, with 
the result that she now believed that 
there were few mysteries of “ society ” or 
“the world” upon which she was not co- 
piously informed. It was understood at 
Gridley Hall that each year some par- 
ticularly masterful girl should appro- 
priate gentle, pretty Miss Ambert, adore 
her publicly, and to a large extent direct 
her personal affairs. This post had been 
most lately occupied by Maud Wetherel, 
through whose adroit suggestions Miss 
Ambert had become aware of Mr. Delano, 
and Mrs. Wetherel had learned of the 
submissive and irreproachably connected 
Miss Ambert. “ Nobody could be more 
different from Aunt Anabel,” Maud had 
insisted, earnestly. 

Up to this point the unmentionable 
scheme had been carried along in that 
easy manner that Miss Ambert knew to 
be characteristic of people of the world. 
The European invitation had been put 
on the ground of her own good in- 
fluence over Maud. And Maud had de- 
manded acquiescence as a proef of that 
profound affection of which she had 
been so frequently assured. It was really, 
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after all, a rather shadowy background in 
which Mr. Delano had figured. 

“Uncle Blake thinks you’re fearfully 
pretty, Miss Ambert.” It was with con- 
sciousness of great subtlety that Maud 
undertook her diplomatic duties the 
next morning. 

Miss Ambert felt that she perfectly 
recognized the cue, but forgot the lines 
that followed it. It was the sort of dia- 
logue with which Gridley Hall had made 
her happily familiar, and for a moment 
it seemed as though she herself were 
playing the delicious part of one of those 
fluffy, ineconsequent young heroines to 
whom a devoted friend was repeating 
comments of romantic significance. Miss 
Ambert had never learned to associate 
romance with a later age than seventeen. 
However, the cue was wasted; she could 
not remember the appropriate reply. 
Agitatedly she began to hunt in a trunk 
for something that she was aware of hav- 
ing already taken out. 

“ And he thinks you have improved me 
so much,” Maud went on. “I’m ever so 
much more ladylike.” She stood before 
Miss Ambert’s mirror and patted her dark 
hair with entire complacency. 

“ Dear child,” came very spontaneously 
from beneath the trunk lid, “ Mr. Delano 
must be so very proud of you, having tw 
children of his: own.” 

Maud pretended to be still absorbed in 
her own pert, pretty image. She did not 
at all like this dreadful, silent lie, but she 
was glad that she had sufficient force of 
character to recognize when such things 
were necessary. But the brief pang sug- 
gested that it might be time to begin to 
pave the way for the appalling truth. 
And it seemed to her that she was em- 
ploying extraordinary finesse when she 
suggested, cheerfully: 

“ Didn’t you love the little boy down- 
stairs selling beads?” 

“T think I didn’t notice him. I re- 
member the beads,” said Miss Ambert, 
sweetly. 

“Tt must be that you never notice 
boys.” Maud hoped this was not too 
dangerous. 

“Why, you know, dear, how I feel 
about it. JT’ve never known any little 
boys. They seem to me a good deal like 
dogs, and I am afraid of dogs. We al- 
ways felt, at home, that they should not 


be allowed to come into the house—and 
you know it is the same way at Gridley 
Hall. Cats are so different—a nice, soft 
gray one with a bow about its neck, sit- 
ting before the fire!” 

“T suppose there have to be boys, 
though,” was Maud’s sage reminder. 

“T believe so. But it’s nicer to keep 
them off by themselves, isn’t it, dear?” 

Maud, entirely baffled, gasped with 
relief at her mother’s large, gracious 
entrance. 

“My brother has engaged a box,” Mrs. 
Wetherel announced, “ and wishes to take 
us all to the theatre this evening—and 
to dine with him first.” 

Maud gave a shriek of delight. 

“You won’t be too tired, Miss Ambert ?”’ 

“Oh no,—I am not at all tired. It 
will be delightful.” But Miss Ambert 
betrayed that she was frightened. If she 
joined this party, would it mean she was 
“accepting Mr. Delano’s attentions”? 
She wished she knew. And she wondered 
if her darlings at home suffered as much 
at the approach of a possible suitor as 
she was suffering. Never for an instant 
did Miss Ambert escape from the psycho- 
logical dominion of Gridley Hall. 

Two weeks lay invitingly open before 
the date on which the Wetherels and 
Miss Ambert had arranged to sail—weeks 
that Mr. Delano promptly showed an in- 
tention of making as agreeable as pos- 
sible for the party he had joined. Each 
drive or dinner at which he played an 
easy and delightful host was, however, 
a parti carré. Nothing so crude as an 
isolation of the interesting pair entered 
into Mrs. Wetherel’s diplomacy. She 
knew that Miss Ambert’s graceful refine- 
ments needed to be “shown off,” in- 
terpreted; that her amiable charge was 
searcely equal to the task of exploiting 
her own personality. The disclosure of 
the existence of the little family in Rome 
had also been from day to day averted, 
though Mrs. Wetherel sometimes disin- 
genuously suggested to Maud that she 
tell Miss Ambert of her cousins. Anec- 
dotes in which “ Paul” and*“ Winthrop ” 
figured were hastily glossed over, and it 
is pgssible that Mrs. Wetherel also count- 
ed on her knowledge of the fact that a 
man regarding himself as an eligible 
suitor instinctively excludes his parental 
responsibilities from his conversation. 
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It was not obscure, however, that some- 
thing lay beneath the surface of all this 
pleasant, easy intercourse. Neither Miss 
Ambert, with her pseudo-worldliness, nor 
Mrs. Wetherel, with her shrewder dis- 
cernment, could in her own mind ignore 
the fact that certain essential matters 
were advancing to a swift conclusion. It 
appeared that Mr. Delano, realizing that 
Miss Ambert was obtainable for a limited 
time only, had chosen to make a thrifty 
use of his opportunities. The gap that the 
late Mrs. Delano had left in his life had 
closed with a satisfactory click within a 
week after her death, but he felt it 
vaguely fitting that a man of his wealth 
and position and parental cares should 
find some one to share his name; and now 
here, at hand, was some one with whom he 
could sink into that domesticity his heart 
had craved for half a lifetime. And it 
is possible that the candid gentleman 
added to this a thought of congratulation 
to the little school-teacher, who, were it 
not for his fortunate preference, might 
have continued her present dreary life 
for an unimagined stretch of years. 

But there was another point that could 
not fail to oceur to a reasonable man. 
What was the use, after all, of a technical 
appropriation of Miss Ambert if the nice 
little thing were to be snatched back to 
America on the next steamer? He him- 
self would not be able to follow for 
several months; Wyeth was an imprac- 
tical sort of chap whom one could not 
possibly leave alone with the boys in Eu- 
rope. The only other course was that 
Miss Ambert, whose timid little bird- 
note of acquiescence was so negligible a 
matter, should stay in Italy. Mr. Delano 
therefore went promptly to his sister 
and told her that he considered it pre- 
posterous for her to allow Miss Am- 
bert and Maud to leave Italy without 
seeing Capri. 

“You would be a perfect hostess on 
these jaunts of yours, Nettie,” he told her, 
“if you hadn’t so many times seen every- 
thing yourself. Now the thing in all 
Italy that a romantic young girl like 
Maud and a woman of—delicate feeling 
—like Miss Ambert, would most appre- 
ciate, is Capri. What do they care for 
Pompeii? What do they care for—the— 
Aquarium? You’ve lived in Capri for 
months at a time and you’re bored with 


it. But give them a chance. Let me 
cancel your sailing date—I’ll take 
charge of the whole thing for you—and 
you can go a week later. Plenty of time 
in between for Capri.” 

Mrs. Wetherel perceived some, at least, 
of the implications of this speech. 

“The only difficulty is,” she laughed, 
“that I should be the only one at lib- 
erty to accept your invitation. Maud 
and Miss Ambert have to be back for the 
opening of school.” 

“What I believe, Nettie, is that you 
attach about as much importance to the 
opening of that silly school as I do. 
Maud would, of course, leap at the 
chance to stay over, and Miss Ambert is 
easy enough to handle. Handle her. Tl 
see that you all enjoy yourselves.” 

Miss Ambert never startled by her un- 
expectedness; and her protest, when Mrs. 
Wetherel suggested waiting over, not one 
week, but two—Mr. Delano having made 
the singular discovery that the inter- 
vening steamers were unsafe,—was pre- 
cisely, to the least frightened smile and 
sigh, what might have been foreseen. 
Even her later surrender was not square- 
ly explicit, but dribbled through a series 
of faint objections. She had never im 
her life been at leisure after the first 
of October, when the whole academic 
world was set importantly awhir. Miss 
Graves had never opened school without 
her. It caused the most serious incon- 
venience to have any teacher late. She 
had particularly promised several of the 
girls—yes,—she could tutor Maud in 
English on the steamer going home— 
and it would of course be lovely to see 
Capri. But while the very words of her 
capitulation escaped her, the easily sated 
traveller hoped that Mrs. Wetherel did 
not suspect how faint, after all, was her 


desire to verify the bright blue wonders | 


of the famous island. It was something 
far less palpable that swayed her—some- 
thing that she dreaded, even disliked, yet 
from which she was feebly unable to 
turn away. 

On the night before the day on which 
the little party was originally to have 
sailed, Mr. Delano dined with the three 
ladies at the Buonavista, always a more 
or less obviously reluctant proceeding on 
the part of a relative with so exacting a 
taste in wines. Afterwards, being various- 
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ly caught in the sluggish current of the 
pension’s social life, they lingered un- 
easily in its dark, chilly salon. Thus it 
happened that Mrs. Wetherel magnani- 
mously allowed herself to be captured by 
some English people who played as ex- 
cellent bridge as she; and that Miss Am- 
bert independently discovered a woman 
who “knew all about Gridley Hall” and 
was capable of discussing the peculiar 
social and scholastic prestige of that 
eminent institution. A soft, spiritual 
light played over Miss Ambert’s face as 
she talked and listened. Had it not been 
for the unmistakable maidenliness of 
her aspect, one would have supposed her 
a mother talking of her only child. 

Mr. Delano, watching her from the 
impossible chair that he occupied on the 
opposite side of the room, forgot both 
his present discomfort and his constant 
longing for the conveniences of a_ho- 
tel. What a pretty woman she was; how 
well-bred; how dainty; and in how 
much greater measure would she exhibit 
these qualities when she should be really 
well dressed, with her own home, her 
own carriage... . 

Miss Ambert caught this glance, and 
her newly sharpened intuition enabled 
her to interpret it with approximate 
closeness. She even dimly, alarmedly, felt 
that her dove-colored emotional drama 
was at its height. For two entire -weeks 
of her unromantic life she had been un- 
mistakably admired and courted (even 
though through her own dark complicity) 
hy a man who could make her as socially 
valid as any graduate of Gridley Hall. 
From a world of women he had (with 
certain unobtrusive aids) selected her, 
Laura Ambert. It was indisputable. 
So easily and so miraculously had it 
happened that Miss Ambert even won- 
dered why it had never happened be- 
fore; why she had not been courted ev- 
ery vacation. 

Mr. Delano was making his way to- 
ward her. With a latent coquetry only 
lately brought into exercise, Miss Am- 
bert pretended not to see him. Seizing 
from the table The Last Days of Pom- 
peti, which she had taken from the pen- 
sion library, she retreated in the direc- 
tion of those pleasantly miscellaneous 
shelves. Yet she knew that he would 
follow and find her there. Was there no 


way of arresting, while one stopped to 
think, the momentum of this affair? It 
was as though one insisted on driving 
with skittish horses, and on their taking 
to a gallop, knew one had only oneself to 
blame. That was the worst of it! No- 
body had entrapped Miss Ambert. She, 
considered the most modest of women, 
had indelicately entrapped herself. Yet 
here came the captor. She could hear 
him, though his step made no sound on 
the carpet; she could see him, though her 
back was turned. 

Well, then—Miss Ambert, standing 
before the shelves, decided that she 
would pretend to be hunting for a copy 
of Mrs. Browning—severance from the 
past was at hand. Would Mr. Delano 
mind her going back for the rest of the 
year? She could never leave Miss 
Graves in such a plight. And _ they 
would need her next June at Commence- 
ment. Gridley Hall could not have a 
Commencement without its teacher of 
botany and elocution. And she hoped 
Mr. Delano would not come to that flow- 
ery festival. One even felt that the 
fathers and mothers were an intrusion. 
The girls themselves were so exquisite, 
so perfect. 

“ May I help you, Miss Ambert? No? 
What a literary woman you are! I had 
tastes of that sort when I was younger— 
used to read Scott, Thackeray, Bulwer 
Lytton. Poetry, too, sometimes. Now- 
adays—when I am at home, that is—the 
new novels are always put on my table 
and I read those, mostly. But the new 
novels are very poor, don’t you think, 
Miss Ambert ?” 

“T haven’t time—” began Miss Am- 
bert, faintly, conscious of a dry, choked 
feeling in her mouth. She tried to 
brace herself for what might come, but 
she had not known it would be so hard. 

“Of course—you are too busy. You 
ought not to be so busy. It is not my 
idea of a woman’s life.” 

“But I do not find it a burden,” 
gasped the captive. 

“You are wonderfully adaptable,” 
complimented the captor. 

“ Indeed, I fear I am not.” Miss Am- 
bert’s head was swimming madly by this 
time. She did not know what she was 
saying. “TI could never enjoy any other 
life. You see, I love the girls so much.” 
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could I not persuade you—” 
Mr. Delano, first glancing cau- 
tiously about the room—and then It 
Came! It was brief, fortunately, but it 
contained all the traditional points and 
some others in addition. Miss Ambert 
was given to understand that she was 
personally attractive and that Mr. De- 
jano invited her to become his wife and 
the mother of his children—his three 
little sons. 

A reply to so flattering an address 
seemed almost superfluous, yet Mr. De- 
lano scrupulously awaited it. It came 
with difficulty, and, if this can be be- 
lieved, with no less surprise to Miss Am- 
bert than to her suitor. 

“You are so good, Mr. Delano—you are 
so good. But I—but I could not think of 
marrying—any one. I shall never marry. 
I could never give up my work. I am 
needed there, you know—I belong there. 
But believe that I thank you, Mr. Delano.” 

It was a curiously bare, revealing mo- 
ment. Miss Ambert knew that she had 
never been less wavering, less docile, in 
her life. She was not merely a yard 
away from this agreeable man _ who 
wanted to marry her; whole cosmic 
stretches lay between them. Her co- 
quetry had been but the veriest artificial 
froth. Her complicity itself, branded as 
her spirit would forever be with it, had 
been a futile defiance of the foremost 
law of her being. If this appalling step 
of marriage meant simply a wedding- 
veil, pretty gowns, the excitement of 
furnishing houses, the prestige of ma- 
tronhood—all the things that her Grid- 
ley Hall darlings joyously went forth to 
and that she had wistfully half envied 
them—she was not sure that she might 
not have forgiven herself her own ne- 
farious part in the Wetherels’ conspir- 
acy. But that she should share these 
things with a man—Miss Ambert sud- 
denly knew that it was as impossible as 
if the fetters that bound her to the so- 
ciety and the pursuits of women were of 
imperishable steel. But there, before 
her, Mr. Delano was standing with 
flushed, impatient face. 

“ At least, Miss Ambert, you will con- 
sider—” 

How desperately he frightened her, as 
he stood there. He had even come a 
little nearer, now. But nothing in the 
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world could terrify her into marrying 
him. How awesomely masculine his 
voice was, how heavy his hands. She 
could not look above his hands. 

“Tt would be of no use, Mr. Delano. 
You have been mistaken in me. I do 
not like little boys; I am afraid of them. 
I did not know you had any sons. And 
T like you very much—but I could not 
marry you—even if they were girls!” 

This was as strongly as Miss Ambert 
could put her refusal, and having. thus 
burst forth, fled,—ignominious ac- 
complice, self-defeated in the very hour 
of triumph. Mr. Delano stared after 
her. She had been unmistakably in 
earnest, she had definitely refused him. 
Under his shrewd sister’s encouragement 
—what had Nettie meant by it ?—he had 
made a complete fool of himself. Had 
his own experience not already suft- 
ciently taught him the irresponsibility of 
women? There was only one thing to 
do, under the circumstances. Mr. Delano 
put on his hat and went out to a café. 

An hour later there was brought to 
Mrs. Wetherel at the bridge table a note 
from Miss Ambert. It said: 


she 


“Dear, DRAR Mrs. WetTHEeREL,—I pray 
that you will not think me all 
of your long and wonderful 
But I feel that I ought not to 
after all, for the Capri trip, 
Warner is still willing that I 


unworthy 
kindness. 
stay over, 
and Mrs. 
should 
share her stateroom on _ to-morrow’s 
steamer, as we planned at first. I am 
packing and darling Maud is helping 
me. I fear it has been indiscreet for 
me to make to her a certain confidence, 
but, in fact, she drew it from me before 
T knew what I was saying. However, 
my present frame of mind is one of 
great dissatisfaction with myself, and it 
would scarcely be possible for me to con- 
ceal it from one of my own girls. And 
at Gridley Hall, you know, we always tell 
each other things. Indeed, Mrs. Weth- 
erel, I wish I were a nobler and a broader 
woman—lI wish it were possible for me 
to like little boys. 

“There is so much that I have to say to 
you, so much unexpressed gratitude. I 
am hoping for a few words with you in 
the morning. With great affection, 

Devotedly yours, 
Laura AMBeRT.” 
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Photomicroscopy by Ultraviolet 
Light 


BY EDWIN G. 


CONKLIN, Ph.D. 


Professor of Zoology, University of Pennsylvania 


O be able to photograph wholly in- 
visible objects by wholly invisible 


light is a new and striking de- 
velopment of microscopy. Hitherto 
microseopes have been constructed for 
use with visible light only, largely witli 
the yellow, green, and blue rays of the 
spectrum, and they have been used 
chiefly for direct observation. Recently 
a microscope has been perfected by Dr. 
August Koehler, at the Carl Zeiss Op- 
tische Werkstitte, Jena, Germany, which 
ean be used only with ultraviolet light; 
and since this light is not directly vis- 
ible to the human eye, it must be ren- 
dered visible by the use of fluorescent 
screens or photographie plates. The 
practical difficulties in the use of ultra- 
violet light with high magnifications of 
the microscope are great, but if they 
can be overcome this new departure will 
mark one of the greatest of all modern 
improvements in the microscope; indeed, 
it will actually double the capacity of the 
best microscopes using visible light. 
The full significance of such an im- 
provement will be apparent to all who 
have used a microscope. Hitherto every 
marked improvement in this instrument 
has been followed by an era of notable 
discoveries, and there can be no doubt 
that this will continue to be the case. 
Beyond the utmost reach of the best 
modern microscope is an unseen world, 
whose objects are the elements of the 
world we see and whose exploration may 
be expected to throw light upon some 
of the most fundamental problems of 
science. In biology it is probable that 
such an improvement in the microscope 
would be followed by important dis- 
coveries as to the structure of the living 
substance of animals and plants, the 
cellular basis of heredity and evolution, 


the existence and structure of micro- 
organisms, and, in general, the intimate 
causes of vital phenomena. Whether 
these and many other unforeseen dis- 
coveries will actually follow the con- 
struction of the ultraviolet microscope 
will depend largely upon the question 
whether this instrument can be made 
sufficiently practicable to come into 
general use. 

Of one thing we may be sure—viz., 
that no further great improvement is 
possible in microscopes using ordinary 
light; the best modern microscopes are 
almost as perfect as it is theoretically 
possible for such instruments to be, 
and if any considerable advance is to 
be made in our knowledge of micro- 
scopic structures it must be through the 
aid of microscopes using light of short- 
er wave-lengths than that of the vis- 
ible spectrum. 

It is a popular fallacy that the useful- 
ness of a microscope is determined by 
its power of magnification. The first 
question asked by an ordinary person 
when shown a microscope is, “ How much 
does it magnify?’ And to satisfy a 
craving for large numbers the answer is 
often given in terms of the areal rather 
than of the linear magnification. But 
the magnification is only one of several 
equally important conditions which a 
microscope must satisfy, among which 
are freedom from distortion of the form 
or colors of the image, brightness of 
field, and distinctness of details. If mag- 
nification were the only desideratum, 
it might readily be obtained by merely 
enlarging the first or initial image 
formed by the microscope lens; but after 
this image has been enlarged a few times, 
all that is gained by magnification is 
lost by the decreased brightness of the 
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Spectrum of the Cadmiura Spark used with 


the one principally used, and the one for which the 


image, since the intensity of the light 
varies inversely as the square of the 
threefold magnifica- 
tion involving a ninefold diminution 
of intensity. 


magnification, a 


Furthermore, even if the illumination 
might be made so intense as to partially 
overcome this difficulty, greater magni- 
fication than can now be obtained would 
be of no practical value; it would only 
enlarge the details of structure already 
visible with lenses of high magnifi- 
cation, but it could not add to those de- 
tails. For it is well known that the re- 
solving power of a microscope—that is, 
its ability to show as separate two points 
or lines which lie very close together 
varies with the length of the light-waves 
employed; the shorter the wave-length, 
other things being equal, the greater the 
power of resolution. Two particles which 
are less than one-half a wave-length of 
light apart always appear as one, what- 
ever the magnification. The wave-length 
of yellow-green light, which represents 
approximately the middle of the visible 
spectrum, is about 


55 of a micron (a 
mieron, represented by the Greek letter 
pt, being one one-thousandth of a milli- 
metre), and particles which are less than 
half this distance apart cannot be dis- 


tinguished as separate when seen in this 

light. Any magnification which will 

render half a wave-length easily visible 

will reveal all that a higher magnifica- 
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the ultraviolet microscope. The sharp band at 275 uu 
lenses are corrected 


tion could show. With light having a 
vave-length of, say, .5, a magnification 
of 2000 diameters would make this 
wave-length 1 millimetre long, the half 
of which is readily visible. Only when 
light of shorter wave-lengths is used is 
a higher magnification useful. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that, so far as magnifi- 
cation is concerned, our best modern 
microscopes, which magnify from 2000 
to 3000 diameters, are quite as power- 
ful as there is any need of their being. 

In order to increase the effectiveness 
of the microscope its power of resolu- 
tion must be increased, and this can now 
be accomplished most readily by the use 
of light of relatively short wave-lengths. 
Two microscopic particles which cannot 
be distinguished as separate in yellow- 
green light may be readily “ resolved ” 
in blue or violet light. This considera- 
tion led Dr. August Koehler to under- 
take a series of experiments on the use 
of light of short wave-lengths in micro- 
scopy. For this purpose it is necessary 
to separate a beam of light into its com- 
ponent parts by means of a prism, and 
to send only the blue or violet rays 
through the microscope. In order to 
obtain monochromatie light of definite 
wave-length he found it advisable to 
employ the spectra of different metals 
rather than the solar spectrum. The 
source of light in such cases is the spark 
formed between two metal electrodes 
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through which an electric current is 
passed. Various metals were used for 
this purpose, each of which has its own 
characteristic spectrum, but on the whole 
th mo most favorable were found to be 
magnesium and cadmium. In the mag- 
nesium spectrum there is one bright band 
near the end of the visible spectrum, the 
wave le neths of which is 448 ju (] ia. 1). 
This light can be readily used with or 
dinary lenses, and although it is not of 
much value for direct observation, it 
gives much sharper and more detailed 
photomicrographs than can be obtained 
with ordinary daylight. There is an- 
other magnesium band at the very limit 
of the visible spectrum, the wave-length 
of which is .383 p and with this light 
still more detailed photomicrographs 
may be obtained, though the light which 
passes through the microscope is so faint 
that this band is, on the whole, not so 
favorable as the preceding one. With 
these visible blue and violet rays Mr. 
Kribs, working in the zoological labora- 


tory of the University of Pennsylvania, 


and camera, the finder with its fluorescent screen be 


ing photomicrographs by ultraviolet light On the right 


g apparatus by which the spark and tl 


has been able to obtain unusually perfect 
photomicrographs, and it seems probabli 
that the use of such rays may prove t 
be of great service in microscopy. 

Be yond the visible spectrum is the in- 
visible or ultraviolet spectrum, portions 
of which may be rendered visible by 
causing the rays to fall upon a fluores 
cent sereen. In the magnesium spec 
trum is a particularly intense band of 
bright lines having a wave-length of 
about .280 pg, while in the cadmium 
spectrum (Fig. 2) is a band not quite so 
intense, but otherwise more favorable 
for photomicrographic work, having a 
wave-length of .275 fe These bands lie 
far out in the invisible spectrum, and 
as their wave-lengths are only about 
half as great as that of the yellow-green 
light from the middle of the visible 
spectrum, their resolving power is double 
that of the latter. 

jut the use of these ultraviolet rays 
in microscopy involves extraordinary 
difficulties. In the first place, they are 
absorbed by glass to such an extent that 
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with light of very short wave-lengths 
glass is an opaque body. It is a striking 
experiment to take a thin cover-glass 
and pass it in front of the different por- 
tions of the spectrum thrown upon a 
fluorescent screen; before all of the vis- 
ble spectrum from red to violet the glass 
casts no shadow, it is transparent; but as 
one passes out farther and farther into 
the ultraviolet the shadow of the glass 
grows deeper and deeper on the screen, 
until finally no light passes through it 
at all; it is opaque to these rays. If 
such rays are to be used in microscopy, 
evidently some other material than glass 
must be used for lenses, prisms, slides, 
and covers. It has been found that quartz 
is relatively transparent to ultraviolet 
rays, and therefore Dr. Koehler had all 
optical parts through which these rays 
must be transmitted constructed of 
quartz; the lenses were ground from 
fused quartz, and the prisms and slides 
were made from quartz crystals, ground 
at definite angles with the axes of 
the crystal. 

The proper grinding and correction of 
lenses for use with invisible light of a 
definite wave-length was a work of great 
difficulty. Owing to the fact that they 
re corrected for light of one wave-le neth 
only—viz., 0.275 yu, they are known as 
‘monochromats,” and cannot be used 
successfully with light which differs 
much in wave-length from that for which 
the VY are corrected. 

Finally the accurate focusing of the 
microscope upon the object to be studied, 
which is always a most important matter 
in photomicrography, is here a most dif- 
ficult task, since the image cannot be 
seen directly. Here also recourse must 
be had to a fluorescent screen of ura- 
nium glass, upon which the image of 
the object is caused to fall, thus ren- 
dering it faintly visible. While atten- 
tively observing this image in a dark 
room the focus of the microscope is ad- 
justed until the sharpest possible image 
is obtained, after which the camera is 
brought into position and the _ photo- 
graphic plate exposed. 

Thus by a series of brilliant in- 
ventions, while literally working in the 
dark, Koehler has produced an _ ultra- 
violet microscope of much greater effi- 
ciency than any ever before made. 
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The complete instrument in working 
condition is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph (Fig. 3). On the right 
are the induction-coil and Leyden jars 

















Fic 4 Ph graph tt microscope with the 
finder turne t ne side and the camera in posi 
tion lor an exposure 


through which the electric current is 
carried to the illuminating apparatus, 


which occupies the middle of the photo- 


graph; on the left are the microscope 
and camera. Thi spark is produced 
between the two electrodes shown in 
front of the circular lens of the illumi- 
nating apparatus; also in the photograph 
of the illuminating apparatus shown in 
Fig. 5. Rays pass through this lens and 
through two quartz prisms (only one of 
which is shown in the photograph), then 
through a second lens like the first, and 
they are then spread out in a_ broad 
spectrum at the base of the microscope. 
By means of a fluorescent screen the por- 
tion of the spectrum which it is desired 
to use can be found, and these rays can 
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then be directed upon a quartz prism, 
which reflects them up through the 


microscope. The screen upon which the 
image is thrown in order to obtain the 
focus is known as the “finder.” It 
is shown in position above the eye- 
piece of the microscope in Fig. 3: after 
the focus has been obtained the “ find- 
er” may be turned to one side and 
the camera brought over the microscope, 
as in Fig. 4, and the photographic 
plate é x posed, 

Owing to faint illumination it is very 
difticult to see the image in the “ finder” 
with sufficient clearness to foeus the 
microscope with precision, and in prac 
tice this is the most difficult part of the 
whole process. This same faintness of 
ime also makes this microscope of 
very little value for direct observation; 
its usefulness is at present limited al- 
most entirely to photographic reproduce 
tion of the image. Photographie plates 
are highly sensitive to ultraviolet light, 
but, owing to faint illumination with very 
high magnifications,exposures of from one 
to several minutes are required. These 
long exposures, however, not only permit 
very high magnifications, but, just as in 
the photography of very faint stars, the 
cumulative effect of the light on the plate 
brings out faint details which would be 
wholly lacking in shorter exposures. 


Another condition which limits the 
general usefulness of this microscope js 
the fact that all objects must be mounted 
on quartz slides under quartz covers, 
and as these are at present expensive, 
the preparation of large numbers of per 
manent mounts is impracticable. With 
the improved methods for fusing quartz 
which are now being perfected, it may 
be predicted that this ebjection will 
disappear. The fact, however, that 
no ordinary microscopical preparations, 
mounted in Canada balsam on glass, 
can be used with the ultraviolet mi 
croscope, must be reckoned as one of 
the limitations of the usefulness of 
this instrument. 

On the other hand, its advantages over 
ordinary microscopes are, in some re- 
spects, very great. Chief among these 
must be counted its greatly increased 
resolving power, this being about double 
that of microscopes using visible light. 
This may be well illustrated by a com- 
parison of photomicrographs of certain 
well-known objects made by visible and 
by ultraviolet light. The shells of cer- 
tain microscopic plants, known as Dia- 
toms, are marked by exceedingly minute 
pores or lines, and these have long been 
favorite objects for testing the resolv- 
ing power of lenses. In Pleurosigma 
angulatum there are about 40,000 of 
these markings to 
the inch; in Am- 








t 5.~— Photograph of the illuminating apparatus, showing on the right the elec- 
trode holder, and on the left the quartz lenses and prisms (only one of the latter 
appearing) b ch the beam of light is spread out into the spectrum 





phipleura pelluci- 
da there may be 
as many as 100,- 
000 to the inch. 
Fig. 6 is a photo- 
graph of the 
shell of Pleuro- 
sigma taken by 
daylight with the 
best lenses and 
under the most 
favorable  condi- 
tions. Fig. 7 isa 
photograph of the 
same object taken 
hy ultraviolet 
light. Although 
some of the dif- 
ferences between 
Figs. 6 and 7 are 
due to differences 
in focus of the mi- 
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Fic. 6.—Photograph of Pleur 
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ect by ultraviolet light (Cadmium, 


focus is slightly different in these two photographs 


evident that details of 
structure are much clearer in the latter 
the former. A_ similar 
parison of the minute markings on the 
of a_ butterfly’s the 
greatly increased resolving power of the 
ultraviolet light, 
ible light.* 
These test 
their minute structures 
of 
although 
wonderful, 
the 


great 


is 


cruscope, it 


than in com- 


scales wing shows 


as compared with vis- 
are only 


objects.” and 


are not in them- 


selves fundamental 


both 


there 


any importance, 
beautiful 
many 
of which 
Among these 
the ultimate structure of 
muscle and nerve, of blood-cells, of germ- 
cells, of protozoa and bacteria. of cilia, 
pseudopodia, 
trosomes, 


and 
other 


they 
but 
minute 


are 
are 
things 
of 
may 


structure 
is significance. 


be named 


nuclei, chromosomes, cen- 


and many other objects, a 
more accurate knowledge of which would 
profoundly influence our conceptions of 
life and its processes. 

of the ultra- 
of 
it protoplasm, and microscopic animals 
and plants, may be studied ad 
rantageously while in the living con- 
dition. With visible light, protoplasm is 
so nearly transparent and homogeneous 
that much of structure be 
seen. It is customary, therefore, to pre- 


pare it for microscopical study by first 


Another great advantag« 


violet microscope is that by means 


very 


its cannot 


*T desire to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Mr. H. G. Kribs. one of my graduate 
students, for most of these photographs. 
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killing and staining it so to render 
visible its different parts; but such 
methods of preparation undoubtedly pro- 
duce which are not 
present in living protoplasm, but which 
are “artifacts,” due to the processes of 


killing 


as 


many appearances 


and staining the protoplasm; it 
especially difficult 
tween 
the 
nuclei. 


is to distinguish be- 
and normal 
details of 


many objects 


artifacts structures 
and 
which 
in visible light, such as 


in minutest cells 
However, 
are transparent 
glass, gelatin, the lens of the eye, are 
more or less opaque in ultraviolet light; 
and in this light the various constituents 
of protoplasm show varying degrees of 
translucency, so that they may be seen 
and photographed as clearly as if 
had For the first time 
this makes it possible to successfully in- 


they 


been stained. 


vestigate the structure of living proto- 


and to determine to what ex- 
tent the appearances heretofore observed 
are artifacts. 

There is no prospect that by the use 
of this light molecules or smaller constit- 
vents of 
photographed. These lie far beyond the 
of the ultraviolet 
but there is good reason to hope 


plasm, 


matter may ever be seen or 


reach even micro- 
scope ; 
that it may, among other things, reveal 
vital elements hitherto unknown or but 
imperfectly seen, and that its invention 
mark great an advance in 
microscopy as did the production of the 
homogeneous immersion-lens. 


as 


may 

















A Palomitas Lion-Hunt 


BY THOMAS 


OLKS in Palomitas mostly got for 
their names whatever come handi- 


est and fitted. That young feller’s 
cuffs likely was marked with something 
he was knowed by; but as most of us 
wasn't particular what his cuffs was 
marked, or him either, we just called 
him Boston after the town he made 
out he belonged to—and let it go at that. 
Big game was what he was looking for 
in New Mexico: and Santa Fé Charley, 
with Nosey Smith helping, saw to it he 


had all he needed and some over—but I 
reckon the exercises would a-been less 
spirited if the Sage-brush Hen hadn’t 
chipped in and played a full hand. 

If you wanted fun, and had to choose 
between a basket of monkeys and the 
Hen, all I’ve got to say is nobody who 
knowed the Hen ever would a-took the 
monkeys! That girl was up to more 
queer tricks than anybody of her size 
and shape—she had a_ powerful fine 
shape, the Hen had—lI’ve ever laid eyes 
on; and she’d run ’em in on you so de- 
mure and quiet-like you’d not know any- 
thing had happened till you found the 
whole town laughing its head off at you 
for being so many kinds of a fool. That 
year when the end of the track was 
stuck at Palomitas, and things wasn’t 
any time what you might eall extra 
quiet, she done more’n anybody—leaving 
out Santa Fé Charley—to keep the place 
in a full boil. When the two of ’em, the 
Ifen and Santa Fé, was partners in any 
racket—and they mostly pulled together 

you may bet your life there was a cir- 
cus from the word go! 

Boston was one of the sporting kind 
that turned up frequent in the Territory 
in them days. Most of ’em was friends 
of officers at some of the posts, with a 
sprinkling of sons and nephews of the 
directors of the road. Big game was 
what they come for; and they generally 
had about as much use for big game— 
when they happened to find any—as a cat 
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has for two tails. But they seemed to 
enjoy letting off ca’tridges—and used to 
buy what skins was in the market to 
take home. 

Boston turned out to be a nephew— 
nephews was worse than sons, usually, 
for stuck-upness—and he come in one 
morning in a private car hitched onto 
the Denver train. He had a colored man 
along to cook and ciean his guns for 
him—he had more things to shoot with, 
and of more shapes and sizes, than you 
ever saw in one place outside of a gun- 
store—and he was dressed that nice in 
green corduroys, with newfangled knives 
and hunting fixings hanging all over 
him like he was a Christmas tree, he 
might have hired out for a show. He 
wasn’t a bad set-up young feller; but 
with them green clothes on, and being 
clean shaved and wearing eye-glasses, he 
looked just about what he truly was. 

Wood had a wire a director’s nephew 
was coming—he was the agent, Wood 
was—and orders to side-track his ear and 
see he was took care of; and of course 
Wood passed the word along to us what 
sort of a game was on. But he begged 
so hard, Wood did, the town would hold 
itself in—saying if rigs was put up on 
a director’s nephew he was dead sure to 
lose his job—we all allowed we’d give 
the young feller a day or two to turn 
round in, anyway; and we _ promised 
Wood—who was liked—we’d let the crit- 
ter get through his hunting picnie with- 
out putting up no rigs on him if he made 
any sort of a show of knowing how to 
behave. Tlowsomedever, he didn’t—and 
things started up, and nobody but Bos- 
ton himself to blame for it, that very 
first night over in the barroom at the 
Forest Queen. 

He had Wood in to supper with him in 
his car, Boston did, the darkey cooking 
it; and Wood said—except it begun with 
their having pickled green plums, and 
some sort of messed-up stuff that tasted 
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like spoilt salt fish and made him feel 
sickish—it was the best supper he ever 
Each of ’em had a bottle of 
wine, he said; and he said they topped 
off with coffee that only wanted milk to 
drink 


eat. iced 


make it a real wonder, and a 
like rock-and-rye, but chalks better, and 
such seegars as he’d never smoked in his 
born days. 

All the time they 
Wood said he reckoned they was at it 
a’most a full hour—Boston kept 


was hashing—and 


a-telling 


what a hell of a one (that was the sort 
of careless way Wood put it) he was 
at big-game hunting; but Wood judged 


the only 
bigger’n a 


taking all his talk together 
shot 
a deer the dogs 


thing he’d ever really 


duck or a pa’tridge was 
him so it 


had chased into a pond for 


hadn’t no chance. But it wasn’t none o 


Wood’s 


nephew from blowing if he 


director’s 
felt like it, 
and so he just let him fan away. Bears 
and he didn’t 
em if he 
what 


business to stop a 


wasn’t bad sport, he said, 
mind filing in 
couldn’t 
he’d come to Palomitas for ’special, he 
said, he 
have it in his head he’d find ’em walking 


with 
better: 


time 


get nothing but 


was mountain-lions seemed to 


all over the place, same as cats and he 


wanted to know if any’d lately been seen. 


Wood told him them animals wasn’t 
met with frequent in them parts (and 
they wasn’t, for a fact, and hadn’t been 
for about a hundred years likely) and 


maybe he’d do better to set his mind on 
jack-rabbits—which there was enough of 
the sage-brush, Wood told him, 
to load his ear. And then he looked so 
real down disappointed, seeming to think 
jack-rabbits wasn’t 
Wood said he told him there was chances 


out in 


anyways satisfying, 


some of the boys over at the Forest 
Queen—they being all the time out in 
the mountains looking for prospects— 


might put him on to finding a bear, any- 
way; and it wouldn’t do no harm to go 


And 


across to the Queen and ask. so 
over the both of ’em come. 

It was Wood’s mistake bringing that 
green-corduroyed pill right in among the 
giving and Wood 
later—allowing he'd 
a-been more eareful if the rock-and rve 
stuff on top of the wine, not being used 
to either of hadn’t loaded him 
more’n he knew about at that time. Bos- 


boys without notice, 


owned up it was 


¢ m, 
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ton didn’t seem to be much loaded, likely 
having the habit of taking such drinks 
and so being able to carry ’ems\but he 
that 
eye-glasses and staring 


was high-horsey — putting .on his 
round the place 
a menagerie and 
all hands 
was set spiteful to him right off. 

Things was running about as usual at 
the Queen: of the 
around the table and Santa Fé dealing; 


same as if he’d struck 
the boys was beasts in 


cages 


most boys setting 


a few of ’em standing back of the others 
looking on; two or three getting drinks 
at the bar and Blister Mike, 
who run it; and the girls kicking their 


talking to 


heels on the benches, waiting till it come 


time to start up dancing in the other 
room. The only out-of-the-way touch 
was the rig the Sage-brush Hen had 


she having put on 
Hart’s 
aunt come to town and she made out she 
She look- 


dressed herself up in: 


the white clothes she wore when 


was the wife of the minister. 


ed real cute and pretty in them white 
things, the Hen did; and nobody seeing 
her in ’em, and she acting demure to 


suit, ever would a-sized her up for the 
gay old licketty-split Hen she was. 

It was between deals when Wood and 
and Santa 


table and crossed over to ’em 


come in, Fé got 
the 


Charley always was that polite you’d 


Boston 


up 
from 


a-thought he was a fish-hook with pants 
and told 
him well, and was glad he’d come along. 
Then Wood told he after 


mountain-lions, and wasn’t likely to get 


on Boston he hoped he seen 


how was 


none; and Charley owned up they was 
few, and what there was of ’em was so 
sort of seattered the chances for finding 
‘em was poor. 
Boston didn’t say much of nothing at 
first, seeming to be took up with trying 
Santa Fé belonged 
to—hitching on his eye-glasses and look- 


to make out where 
ing him over eareful, but only getting 
puzzleder the more he stared. You see, 
Charley had on his black clothes and his 
white tie, same as usual, so he looked like 
he was a minister; and there he was get- 
ting up red-hot from dealing faro, and 
having on each side of where he set at 
the table a forty-five gun. It 
of a mix-up than Boston could manage, 


was more 
and you could see he didn’t know where 
he was at. Wood had 
told him to be 


I lows ymedever, 


he’d better make out 
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friendly, and take just what happened 
to come along without asking no ques- 
tions; and I reckon the shoat really 
meant, as well as he knew how to, to do 
what he was told. So he give up trying 
to size Santa Fé, and said back to him 
he was obliged and was feeling hearty; 
and then he took to grinning, like as if 
he wanted to make things pleasant, and 
says: “ Really, I am very much interested 
in my surroundings. This place has 
quite the air of being a barbarian Monte 
Carlo. It really has, you know.” 

That was a non-plusser for Charley— 
and Santa Fé wasn’t non-plustered often, 
and didn’t like it when he was—but he 
pulled himself together and put down 
what cards he had: telling Boston monte 
was a game he sometimes played with 
friends for amusement—which was the 
everlasting truth, only the friends most- 
ly was less amused than he was; and he’d 
hod a dog named Carlo, he said, when he 
was a boy. 

Boston seemed to think that was fun- 
ny, and took to snickering sort of su- 
perior. He was about a full dose for 
uppishness, that young feller was: go- 
ing on as if he’d bought the Territory, 
and as if the folks in it was the peones 
he’d took over Mexican fashion along 
with the land. Then he said he guessed 
Santa Fé didn’t ketch his meaning, and 
Monte Carlo was the biggest gambling 
hell there was. 

Being in the business, Santa Fé was 
apt to get peevish when anybody took to 
talking about gambling, and Boston’s 
throwing in hell on top of it that way 
was more’n he eared to stand. He didn’t 
let on—at least not so the fool could see 
it—his dander was started, setting on 
himself being one of the things his work 
trained him to; but the boys noticed he 
begun to get palish up at the top of his 
forehead—where there was a white streak 
between his hair and where his hat come 

and all hands knowed that for a bad 
sign. Boston, of course—being strangers 
with him—didn’t know what Charley’s 
signs was; and he just kept on a-talking 
as fresh as his green clothes. 

“Not less psychologically than _ so- 
ciologically,” says he, “is it interesting 
to find in this slum of the wilderness the 
degenerate Old World vices in crude New 
World garb. Here,” says he, jerking 


his head across to the table, “is a coarse 
reproduction of Monaco’s essence; and 
there, I observe, are other repulsive fea- 
tures equally coarse ”—and he jerked his 
head over to where Nosey Smith was set 
ting up drinks for Carrots at the bar. 

“Tf you dare to say one word more 
about my features, young man,” says 
Carrots—having a pug-nose, Carrots was 
tetchy about her features; and she had a 
temper the same color as her hair—* Tl] 
smack you in the mouth!” 

“And Ojll smack your whole domn 
head off!” put in Blister Mike. “ D’you 
think Oi’m going to have ladies drink- 
ing at my bar insulted by slush like 
you?” And Blister reached down to 
where he kept it among the tumblers to 
get his gun. 

It looked as if there was going to be 
a ruction right off. There was Carrots 
red-hotter than her hair; and Blister, 
who was special friends with Carrots, 
shooting-mad at having anybody sassing 
her; and Santa Fé’s forehead getting 
whiter and whiter; and all hands on their 
hind legs at having Palomitas called a 
slum of the wilderness—and likely worse 
things said about the place in words no- 
body’d ever heard tell of longer’n your 
arm. The only one keeping quiet was 
Wood. He was sure, Wood was, trouble 
was coming beyond his stopping; and as 
he knowed which side his bread was but- 
tered, and how he’d be fired from his job 
if things happened to go serious, he just 
went and set down in a corner and swore 
to himself sorrowful, and was about the 
miserablest-looking man you ever saw 
alive. I guess it was being pitiful for 
Wood, more’n anything else, made 
things take the turn they did when the 
Sage-brush Hen come into the game. 

“ Now you all hear me!” the Hen sung 
out sudden—and as the Hen wasn’t much 
given to speaking in public that way, 
and the boys was used to doing quick 
what she wanted when she asked for it, 
everybody stopped talking and Blister 
put his gun down on the bar. Most of 
us, I reckon, had a feeling the Hen was 
going to let things out in some queer 
way she'd thought of in that funny head 
of hers—same as she’d done other times 
when matters was getting serious—and 
we all was ready to help her with any 
skylarking she was up to that would put 
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a stop to the rumpus and so get Wood 
out of his hole. As for Boston—being 
too much of a fool to know what he’d 
done to start such a racket—he was all 
mazed-up by it: staring straight ahead 
of him like a horse with the staggers, 
and looking like he wished he’d never 
heen born 

‘You all hear m I tell you!” says 
the He n, taking a hold of Boston’s arm 
sort of motherly. “While I am the 
chool-teacher in Palomitas I shall not 
permit you boys to play your pranks on 
strangers; and especially not on this 
gentleman—whom I claim as a friend 
of mine because we both come from the 
same dear old town.” 

That was the first time anybody’d 
ever heard the Hen wasn’t hatched-out 
in Kansas City. But it didn’t seem as 
if calling her hand would be gentleman- 
ly, so nobody said nothing: and off she 
went again—talking this time to Boston, 
but winking the eye away from him at 
the boys. 

“It is merely a joke, sir,” says the 
Ilen, “that these young men are play- 
ing on vou and as silly a joke as silly 
can be. Sometimes, in spite of my most 
earnest efforts to stop them, they will go 
on in this foolish way: pretending to be 
wild and wicked and murderous and all 
such honsense, when 


n reality there is 
not a single one among them who will- 
ingly would hurt a fly. What Miss 
Mortimer said about smacking you, as 
I hardly need to explain, was a joke too. 
Dear Miss Mortimer! She is as full of 
fun as a kitten, and as sweet and gentle ” 

Carrots, not seeing what the Hen was 
driving at, ail the time was looking like 
a red-headed thunder-storm “as the 
kindest-hearted kitten that ever was! 

“And now, I assure you, sir, this rep- 
rehensible practical joking—for which I 
beg your indulgence—definitely is ended; 
and I am glad to promise that you will 
tind in evidence, during the remainder of 
your stay in Palomitas, only the friend- 
liness and the courtesy which truly are 
the essential characteristics of our seem- 
ingly turbulent little town.” 

The Hen stopped for a minute to get 
her wind back—which give the boys a 
chance to study over what they was told 
they was, and what kind of a town it 
turned out to be they was living in 


and then off she went again, saying: 


“T beg that you will pardon me, sir, for 


addressing you so informally, without 
waiting for an introduction. We do not 
always stand strictly on etiquette here in 
Palomitas; and I saw that I had to put 
my cards down quick —I mean that | 
had to intervene hurriedly—to save you 
from being really annoyed. Now that | 
have cleared up the trifling misunder- 
standing, I trust satisfactorily, we will go 
back to where we ought to have started 
and I will ask Mr. Charles to introduce 
us.” And round she eracked to Santa 
Fé and says: “ Will you be so kind as 
to introduce my fellow townsman to me, 
Mr. Charles ?” 

Santa Fé had begun to get a little 
cooled off by that time; and, like as not 
it was a wonder the way them two passed 
ecards to each other—the Hen give him 
some sort of a look that made him sus 
picion what her game was. Anyway, 
into it he eome—saying to Boston, talk- 
ing high-toned and polite like he knew 
how to: “I have much pleasure, sir, in 
presenting you to Miss Sage, who is Palo- 
mitas’s idol—and a near relative, as you 
may be interested in knowing, of the emi 
nent Eastern capitalist of the same name. 
As she herself has mentioned, Miss Sage 
is our school-teacher; but her modest 
cheek would be suffused with blushes 
were T to tell you how much more she is 
to us---how broadly her generous nature 
prompts her to construe her duties as the 
instructress of innocent youth. Only a 
moment ago you had an opportunity for 
observing that her word is our law par 
amount. I am within bounds in say- 
ing, sir, that in Palomitas she is univer 
sally adored.” 

“Oh, Mr. Charles! How ean you!” 
says the Hen, kind of turning away and 
looking as if she really was trying to 
blush a little. Then she faced round 
again and shook hands with Boston 
who was so rattled he seemed only about 
half awake, and done it like a pump 
and says to him: “ Mr. Charles is a born 
flatterer if ever there was one, sir, and 
you must pay no attention whatever to 
his extravagant words. I only try in my 
poor way, as occasion presents itself ”— 


she let her voice drop down, so it went 
sort of soft and ketchy—“ to mollify some 
of the harsher asperities of our youthful- 
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ly strenuous community; to apply, as it 
the 
standards—the standards that you and I, 


were, touchstone of Boston social 


sometimes too 
little 
It is true, though, and I am 


proud to say it. that the boys do like me 


the 
of our rough 


sir, recognize to 


rough ways frontier 


settlement. 


of course Mr. Charles’s talk about my be- 
ing an idol and adored is only his non- 
that they always 
what I ask 


just 


and it is true 


ire nice about doing them 
they 


they were naughty and | 


do—-as were now, when 


had to make 


l 


them be have. 


“And now, since the formalities have 
been attended to and we have been intro- 
dueed properly, and since you and I are 
fellow Bostonians and ought to be friend- 
lv "—the Hen give 

looks of hers 
over to the bar and have 


And 


o1 hospitality,” says the 


him one of them 


fetching “vou must come 
a drink on me. 
this 


pretending 


while we are performing rite 
Hen 


the jump he give—‘ we can 
projected 


not to see 


discuss lion-hunt: in 
which, with your permission, I shall take 


part.” 


your 


Boston give a bigger jump at 
that; and the Hen says on to him, sort 
of explaining ‘You 
fear that I shall not sustain my end of 
the adventure. 
will tell vou, I 
or a Winchester 
hody—and big-game hunting really is my 
forte. Indeed, | 
our homely but expressive colloquialisms 

that 


matters: need not 
As any of the boys here 
handle a forty-five 
well as 


ean 
about as any- 


may say—using one of 


when it comes to lion-hunting I 
am simply hell!” 

Boston seemed to be getting worse and 
worse mixed while the Hen was rattling 
her stuff off to him—and I reckon, all 
things considered, he wasn’t to be blamed. 
He'd a jolt to start 
come in and found 


with, when he 
took to be 
a preacher dealing faro; and he was worse 
jolted his fool talk—and he 
how he’d done it—run 


got 
what he 


when not 


knowing him so 
But 
like 
said 
bar- 


close up against a shooting scrape. 
the Hen was the limit: she looking 
and acting like the schoolma’am she 
she and tangled up in a 
room with a lot of gamblers and such 
as Kerosene Kate and old Tenderfoot Sal 
and Carrots—and then bringing the two 
ends together by talking one minute like 
he was used to 


was, vet 


East, and the next 
wanting to set up 


one 


drinks for him and 
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telling him she knowed all there was to 


know about gun-handling and how at 


lion-hunting she was just hell! I guess 
he was more’n half excusable, that young 
feller was, for looking like he couldn’t be 
counted on telling for certain on 
which end of him was his heels. 

What he did manage 


in that 


for 


to work out clear 
fool head of his was he had the 
chanee to get the drink he needed, and 
needed bad, to brace him; so over he come 
with the Hen to the 
and it seemed to do 
Then Carrots—who’d begun to ketch on a 
little to what the Hen 
up and told him it was true what Miss 
Sage had told her kittenish- 
ness, and she hadn’t meant nothing when 


bar and got it— 


him some good. 


was after—spoke 


him about 
she was talking about smacking him; and 
to show he had no hard feeling, she said, 
he must Then Blister 
Mike, having sized matters up, chipped 
i feel 
done some joking 
the way he did and 
out—-if they’d all have 


have one on her. 


in too: saying it would make him 


-omfortabler—having 
himself by talking 
getting his gun 
one on the bar. 
Palomitas sighted 
for a thousand yards, and earried to kill 
further, by the time Boston had three 
of ’em in him—on top of the ones he’d 
had with Wood at supper—he was loaded 
enough to be careless about what was hap- 


As drinks in was 


pening among the and ready 
to take things pretty much as they come 


The 


might be 


sun-spots 


along. boys was ready for what 
for sure 
the Hen was getting a circus started, and 
only waiting to follow suit to the ecards 
she put down. 

What needed, it turned out, was 
stocked with Nosey Smith; and the Hen 


sort 


coming too: allowing 


was 


Nosey with her eyes 
‘Your little boy Gus- 
tavus—he is such a dear little fellow, and 
] do love him so! 
to-day, Mr. Smith, that you saw a lion 


of picked up 
and savs to him: 


was telling me at recess 


when you were out in the mountains day 
think 


you may have seen the 


before yesterday prospecting. I 
that very likely 
fierce creature even more recently; and 
perhaps you will have the kindness to tell 
us ”"—the Hen off eye at 
Nosey to show him what was wanted 
“where he probably may be found at the 
present time ?” 


Some of the bovs couldn’t help snicker- 


winked her 
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ing right out when the Hen took to load- 
ing up Nosey with little Gustavuses; but 
Boston didn’t notice nothing, and Nosey 

who had wits as sharp as that queer 
nose of his, and could be counted on for 
what cards was needed in the kind of 
game the Hen was playing—put down the 
ace she asked for and never turned a hair. 

“Gustavus will be tickled out of his 
little hoots, Miss,” says Nosey, “when I 
tell him how nice you've spoke about him; 
and I’m much obliged myself. He give 
it to you straight, the kid did, about that 
lion. I seen him all right—and so close 
up it "most seared the life out of me! 
And you’re right, Miss, in thinking I’ve 
ketched onto him since—seeing I was a 
blame sight nearer to him than I wanted 
to be less’n four hours ago. Yes, ma’am, 
as | was coming in home to-night from 
the Cafiada I struck that animals tracks 
in the mud down by the ford back of the 
deepo—-he’d been down to the river for 
a drink, I reckon—and they was so fresh 
he couldn’t a-been more’n five minutes 
gone. When I got to thinking what like- 
ly might a-happened if I’d come along 
them five minutes sooner, Miss, I had 
cold creeps crawling all up and down 
my back!” 

Them statements of Nosey’s set the boys 
to snickering some more—there not be- 
ing no ford on the Rio Grande this side 
of La Chamita, and the wagon-bridge 
being down back of the deepo where he 
said his ford was—but Nosey paid no 
attention, and went on as smooth as if he 
was speaking a piece he’d got by heart. 

“As you know, Miss, being such a 
hunter,” says he—making up what hap- 
pened to be wanted about lions, same as 
he’d done about fords—“them animals 
takes a drink every four hours in the 
night-time as regular as if they looked at 
their watches. Likely that feller’s bedded 
just a little way back in the chaparral 
so’s to be handy for his next one; and 
T reckon if this sport here feels he needs 
lions ”’—Nosey give his head a jerk over to 
Boston---“ he’ll get one by looking for it 
right now. But for the Lord’s sake, Miss, 
don’t you think of taking a hand in 
tackling him! He’s a most a-terrible big 
one—the out-and-out biggest IT ever seen. 
The first thing you knowed about it, he’d 
a-gulped you down whole!” 

“How you do go on, Mr. Smith!” says 
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the Hen, laughing pleasant. “Have you 
so soon forgotten our hunt together last 
winter—-when I came up and shot the 
grizzly in the ear just as he had you 
down and was beginning to claw you? 
And are you not ashamed of yourself, 
after that, to say that any lion is too big 
for me?” 

Without stopping for Nosey to strain 
himself trying to remember that  bear- 
hunt. round she cracked to Boston 
giving Nosey and Santa Fé a chance to 
get in a corner and talk quick in a whis 
per—and says to him: “ We just are in 
luck! These big old ones are the real 
fighters, you know. Only a year ago 
there was a gentleman from the East 
here on a lion-hunt—it was his first, and 
he did not seem to know quite how to 
manage matters—and one of these big 
fierce ones caught him and finished him. 
It was very horrible! The dreadful 
creature sprang on him in the dark and 
almost squeezed him to death, and then 
tore him to pieces while he still was alive 
enough to feel it, and ended by eating so 
much of him that only a few scraps of 
him were left to send East to his friends. 
This one seems to be just that kind. 
Isn’t it splendid! What superb sport we 
shall have in getting him—you and I!” 

What the Hen had to say about the 
way lions done business—’specially their 
eating hunters like they was sandwiches 
on a free-lunch counter—seemed to take 
some of the load off Boston, and as he got 
soberer he wasn’t so careless as he’d been. 
From his looks it was judged he was 
thinking a lion some sizes smaller would 
be a better fit for him; but he couldn't 
well say so—with the Hen making out 
she wanted hers as big as they made ’em 

so he took a brace, and sort of swelled 
himself out, and said the bigger this one 
was the better he’d be pleased. 

“But I cannot permit you, my dear 
young lady,” he says, “to share with me 
the great danger incident to pursuing so 
ferocious a creature. I alone must deal 
with it. To-morrow I shall familiarize 
myself with the locality where Mr. Smith 
has found its tracks; and to-morrow 
night, or the night after—as the weather 
may determine. Of course nothing can 
be done in case of rain—I will seek the 
savage brute in its lair. And then we 
shall find out ”—Boston worked up as 
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much as he could of a grin, but it seemed 


to come hard and didn’t fit well—* which 
of us shall have the other’s skin!” 
“Danger for me!” says the Hen, giv- 


ing him another of them looks of hers. 
“ Just as though I would not be as safe, 
with a brave man like you to protect me, 
as I am teaching school! 
ght, indeed! Do are 
only the other way round 
the teeth!’ and the Hen laughed 

“ and 


with 


And to-morrow 


you think lions 


‘ 
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ni 
lil 


about 


hearty you can make appoint- 


ahead! Why, 


be off, you and I, this very min- 


ments them a week 


we must 
ute! Dll run right round home and get 


my rifle and meet you at your car as 
To think of 
a lion this way almost sitting 
It’s a chance that 


; c.f 199 
won’t come again in a thousand vears. 


soon as you’ve got yours. 
our having 


on the front-door ste p! 


Away the Hen went a-kiting; and, there 


not being no way he could see of getting 
the 


less 


out of it, 
schedule he 
to the hour. 


to side 


away went Boston—only 


run on was some miles 
To make sure he didn’t try 
Nosey Smith went 
leaving Santa Fé to fix matters 
the Hen, and do what talking was 


needed to ring in the boys. 


track, with 
him: 
with 

Nosey done his part in good shape: 
helping Boston get as many of his guns 
as he thought was wanted to hunt lions 
with—which many as he could 
pack along with him—and managing sort 
of casual to slip out the ca’tridges so he 
wouldn’t hurt nobody. It turned out 
Nosey needn’t a-been so extra precautious 

but of course he ecouldn’t tell. By the 
time Nosey had him ready, the Hen come 
a-hustling up—having finished settling 
Santa Fé—and sung out to 
him to get a move on, or likely the lion 
would a-had his drink The 
move he got wasn’t much of a one; but 
he did come a-creeping out of the car at 
last—and having such a load of weepons 
on him as 
going slow. 

“Good luck to you!” says Nosey, and 
off he skipped in a hurry to get at 
part of the 


attention to Boston’s ‘most getting down 


was as 


things with 


and 


gone. 


to give him some excuse for 


his 
ceremonies—not paying no 
on his knees to him begging him to come 
along. Then Boston wanted the colored 
man to ecome—who was scared out of his 
black skin at the notion, and wouldn’t; 
and if the Hen hadn’t ended up by grab- 


LION-HUNT. 


bing a-hold of him—saying as it was 
dark, and she knowed the way and he 
didn’t, she’d better lead him- likely she 
wouldn’t him started at all. 
Pulling him was more like what she did 
than leading him, the Hen said after 
ward; but she didn’t kick about his go- 


ing slow and wanting to stop every min- 


have 


got 


ute, she said, because it give Santa Fé 
and Nosey more time. 

The night was the kind that’s usual 
in New Mexico, and just what was want- 
ed. There was no moon, and the star- 
shine—all the looked to be about 
the size of cheeses—give a hazy sort of 
light that made everything seem twiced 
as big 
black 


cut 


stars 


as it really was, and shadows so 
and solid could 
’em in slices pies. And 
things was so still you could a-heard a 
half a mile off. The 
rattling all over him of Boston’s weepons 
like there 
riveted close by. 
The Hen yanked him along easy, but 
kept him a-moving—and passed the time 
for him by telling all she could make up 
about what desprit 
Starting from 


you’d think you 


same as 


mouse sneezing 


sounded was boilers getting 


critters lions was 
where his car was side 
tracked, they went round the deepo; and 
then down the wagon-road pretty near 
to the bridge, but not so near he could 
see it: and then across through the sage- 
brush and clumps of mesquite till they 
the river—where there was a 
break in the bluff, and a flat place going 
on down into the water that looked like 
it was the beginning of a ford. For a 
fact, it the Mexican women 
come to do their clothes-washing, and 
just back the little 
*dobe house—flat-topped, and the size and 
shape of a twelve-foot square dry-goods 
box—the kept their washing 
things in. But them was particulars the 
Hen didn’t happen to mention to 
at the time. 


come to 


was where 


from river was a 


women 
Joston 


When they come to the house she give 
him a jerk, to show him he was to stand 
still there; and then she grabbed him 
close up to her, so she could whisper, and 
says: “It was here that Mr. Smith saw 
the ferocious animal’s footmarks almost 
precisely four hours ago. The habits of 
these regular, as Mr. 
Smith mentioned, that this one certainly 
will return for drink when 


creatures are so 


his next 
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the four hours are ended—and so may be 
upon us at any moment. I hope that we 
may see him coming. If he saw us be- 
fore we saw him—well, it wouldn’t be 
nice at all!” 

The Hen let that soak in a little; and 


then she snuggled up to Boston, all sort 


of shivery, and says: “I wish that we 
had taken the precaution to ask Mr. 
Smith from which direction the tracks 
came, These lions, you know, have a 
dreadful way of stealing up close to you 
and then springing! ‘That was what 
happened to that poor young man. So 
far as was known, his first notice of his 
peril was finding himself crushed to the 
ground beneath the creature’s weight 
and the next instant it was tearing him 
with its teeth and claws. I—I begin to 
wish I hadn’t come!” And the Hen 
snuggled up closer and shivered bad. 

Boston seemed to be doing some shivers 
on his own account, judging from the 
way his guns rattled; and his teeth was 
so chattery his talking come hard. But 
he managed to get out that if they was 
inside the house they’d have more chances 

and he went to work trying to open 
the door. When he found he couldn’t 
it heing locked so good there was no 
budging it he got worse jolted, and his 
breath come in little jerky gasps. 

The Hen got a-hold of him again and 
done some more shivers, and then she 
savs: “It all will be over, one way or the 
other, in a verv few moments now. And 
oh how thankful I am—since so needless- 
ly and so foolishly I have placed myself 
in this deadly peril—that I have for my 
protector a brave man! If salvation is 
possible, you will save me, I am sur 

Boston tried to say something, but 
he’d got so he was bevond talking and 
nly gagged: and while he was a-gagging 
there come a queer noise sounding like 
t was a eritter crawling around in 
among the bushes—that made him ’most 
jump out of his skin! Down went his 
vuns on the ground all in a clatter; and 
he was seared so limp he’d a-gone down 
atop of ’em if the Hen hadn’t got a good 
grip on him with both arms. They stood 
that way more’n a minute, with him 
a-shaking all over and the Hen doing 
ome shaking for company—and then she 
hiked him round so he pointed right and 
ays: “Look! Look! There by those 





little bushes! Oh how horrible!” And 
the Hen give a groan. 

What was wanted to be looked at was 
on hand, right enough—and I reckon it 
showed to most advantage by about as 
much light as it got from the stars. Al] 
they could make sure of was something 
alive, moving sort of awkward and jumpy, 
coming out from a tangle of mesquit 
bushes not more’n three rods off and 
heading straight for ‘em; and seeing it 
the way they did—just a black sploteh all 
mixed in with the shadows of the bushes 

it looked to be "most as big as a cow! 
Limp as he was—so you'd a-thought 
there wasn’t any yell in him—Boston let 
oft a yell that likely was heard clear 
across the mesa at San Juan! 

“Shoot!” says the Hen. “TI ean’t. 
I'm too frightened. Shoot quick or we 
are lost!” She let go of him, so he could 
reach down to where he’d spilled his gun 
shop and get a weepon; but Boston 
wasn’t on the shoot, and he hadn’t no 
use for weepons just then. All he wanted 
to do was to run; and if the Hen hadn't 
got a fresh grip on him and held him 
she was a strapping strong woman, the 
len was—he would a-made a bolt for it 
certain sure. 

“No! No! Don’t attempt to run!” 
says the Hen, talking scared and desprit. 
‘In an instant, should we turn our backs 
on him, the terrible creature would be 
upon us with one long cruel bound!” 

From the way the terrible creature, as 
tl 


sort of hopping up and down, and not 


ie Hen ealled him, was a-going on 


making much headway—it didn’t look as 
if long cruel bounds was what he was 
most used to. But Boston wasn’t study 
ing the matter extra careful; and as the 
Hen found he took pretty much what she 
give him, she just cracked along. 

“To run, I tell you,” says the Hen, 
“is but to court the quicker coming of 
the torturing death to which we are 
doomed. It will come quick enough, any- 
way!”’—and she handed out a fresh lot 
of shivers, and throwed in sobs. Then 
she give a jump, as if the notion had 
just struck her, and says: “ There is a 
chance for us! Up on the roof of this 
house we may be safe. Lions can spring 
enormous distances horizontally, you 
know; but, save in exceptional cases, 
their vertical jumping powers are restrict- 
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ed to a marked degree. Quick! Put your 
foot in my hand and let me start you. 
When you are up, you can pull me up 
after you. Now then!’—and the Hen 
reached her hand down, so she could get 
a-hold of Boston and give him a send. 

Her using them long words about the 
way lions did their jumping—being the 
kind of talk he was used to—seemed to 
sort of brace him. Anyways—the lion 
helping hurry things by just then giving 
another jump or two—he managed to 
have sense enough to put his foot in the 
Hen’s hand, same as she told him; and 
then she let out her muscle and give him 
such an up-start he landed on the roof 
of the ’dobe afore he fairly knowed he’d 
begun to go! Being landed, he just 
sprawled out flat—and getting the Hen 
up after him seemed to be about the last 
thing he had on his mind. 

“ Help! Help!” sung out the Hen. 
“The lion is almost on me! Give me 
your hand!” 
shape to give hands to nobody. All he 
did was to kick his legs about and let 
off groans. 


But Boston wasn’t in no 


“Oh, I understand, now,” says the Hen 
in a minute. “ You are erying out in 
the hope of luring the creature into try- 
ing to reach you—as he can, if he hap- 
pens to be one of the exceptional jump- 
ers—and so give me a chance to get 
away. How noble that is of you! I shall 
take the chance, my brave preserver, that 
your self-sacrifice gives me—and [ shall 
collect, and bedew with tears of gratitude, 
all that the savage monster leaves me of 


What 


your bones! Heaven bless you —and 
good-by!” And away the Hen cut 
Jeaving Boston high and dry on the roof 
of the *dobe, so seared he just lay ther 
like a wet rag. 

She didn’t cut far, the Hen didn’t. The 
rest of us was a-setting around under the 
mesquite bushes, and she joined the party 
and set down too—stufting her handker- 
chief into her mouth, and holding both 
hands jammed tight over it, to keep from 
yelling out with the laugh that was pretty 
near cracking her sides. 

Then we all waited till daylight—with 
Nosey, who had charge of the lion, work 
ing that animal as seemed to be needed 
whenever Boston quieted down with his 
groans. All hands really enjoyed their- 
selves, and it was one of the shortest 
nights I think I ever knowed. 

Daylight comes sudden in them parts. 
One minute it’s so duskish you ean’t see 
nothing—and the next minute the sun 
comes up with a bounce from behind the 
mountains and things is all clear. 

When the sun did his part of the work 
and give all the light was needed, we done 
ours—-which was coming out from among 
the mesquite bushes and saying good 
morning polite to Boston, up on the roof 
of the ’dobe, and then taking the hobbles 
off old man Gutierrez’s jackass so it 
could walk away home. 

The Hen felt she’d got to have one 
more shot, and she took it. “ My brave 
preserver!” says the Hen, speaking cheer- 
ful. “Come down to me—that I may be- 
dew with tears of gratitude your bones!” 


More? 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


he salt wind blowing in my face, 
Tl 


1e salt waves lapping at my feet, 
And from his cedarn nesting-place 


The redbird ealling sweet! 


What greater gift holds life in fee, 

What more steals death, when steaiing all, 
Than the delight of wind and sea, 

Or of the redbird’s eall? 
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NE of those familiar visitants, 
whom he of the Easy Chair does 
not always know from one an- 
other, or entirely from himself, ap- 
peared summer afternoon about 
the end of the day’s work, and took the 
window-sill, where the spring-poet had 
short month before. He took 
this place not because the spring-poet 
had sat there, but because the window-sill 
was the only seat in the room beside the 
Chair. This old- 
comer if he was that, was, like the spring- 
one of those people, by no means 
but rather of a pleasant quaintness, 
greetings are tacit, and whose 
small talk is so small that they usually 
with large converse under- 
lving the surface of things. 

‘Did you ever notice,” he asked, “ how 
peculiarly the human conscience is con- 
structed ?” 

“Why do you say human conscience?” 
we retorted. “Is there any other kind?” 

“Yes: dog; and they both seem to be 
invariably bad.” 

“Why not, seeing that men are men 
and dogs are dogs?” 

“T won’t speak for the dogs, but for 
the men, I should say that they are, in 
all but the very few where they 
have injured us personally, worthy of 
much better than they are 
able to keep 


one 


sat one 


Fasy new-comer, or 
pe ret a 

rude, 
whose 


begin some 


cases 


consciences 
about them.” 
“Don’t leave the dogs yet a while. 
Why do you seem to think that they 
alone among the animals have a con- 
science ?” 
“Can you imagine a cat having one?” 
“No, a eat has too much self-respect. 
But a parrot?” 
A parrot may have depravity, and it 
know that it ought to have a 
conscience, and a distinctly bad one; 
but can we honestly say that it has a 
conscience ? 


may 


“No 
afraid.” 
Vou. CXV.—No. 688.—80 


but we have known it to be 


Did you ever know a parrot- 
to be sorry for a mischief it had done?” 


“That is not quite the 
It is not even ashamed, or, 
failed to confess it, so that we have no 
authentic record of the fact. Now, a 
dog is often—or when it has been found 
out—both sorry and ashamed for the evil 
it has done, and it has a conscience which 
might perfectly well exist in you or me.” 

“Don’t be personal,” we interposed, 
“or if you must, be personal to yourself, 
We should like this inquiry, 
foresee is going to be 
to be entirely subjective. 


same thing. 
if it is, it has 


which we 
uncomfortable, 
But go on.” 

“Tt is not going to be at all uncom- 
fortable,” our guest replied, “and the 
fact that you have a bad conscience in 
regard to it beforehand is a proof of the 
condition which I flatter myself I have 
discovered. I believe that I am on the 
point of making a veritable contribu- 
tion to psychology: one that will cause 
the most famous living psychologists to 
sit up.” 

“Must you be slangy?” 

“TI need not be, but I feel so safe on 
my high scientific ground that I can 
indulge myself. I might deliver my 
message wholly in the diction of the 
baseball field, and still deserve your re- 
spectful attention.” 

“ Now, certainly, you are making us 
sit up. We hope you are not bragging.” 

“Tf anything, I am over-modest. I 
am still wanting in a precise term for 
my discovery, a name that shall be at 
once so subtle in its implications that it 
will penetrate the farthest recesses of 
the imagination with a deep yet delicate 
satisfaction. When I get that name you 
will realize that you are placed on the 
verge of a revolution in morals, without 
the power of pushing back. If the prin- 
ciple I have dug up is true, and I believe 
it is, the office of the human conscience 
will be altogether changed from this 
time forward.” 

Our visitant leaned back against the 
window-jamb, and turned towards us a 
face so dark against the light that we 
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could not make out all the shades of in- 
tention which played over it. But we 
did the best we could to find out when 
we were to take him in earnest and when 
we were to take him in jest, and we think 
that we measurably succeeded. 

“The trouble,” he began, “with con- 
science, as we have it, is that it is alto- 
gether one-sided, and is the least de- 
veloped principle of human nature. In 
some sort it is still savage, and ought to 
have some such name as Man-afraid-of- 
the-Future, or Woman-shy-of-the-Spots- 
on-her-Past. Other principles have 
grown with our growth, and flowered and 
fruited into conduct worthy of our civil- 
ization. Bacon called revenge a species of 
wild justice, and so it probably was in the 
beginning; but the thing we call revenge 
is now only wild injustice, permitted in 
the South to the mobs that_burn negroes, 
and in the North to the husbands who 
murder any man accused by their erring 
wives of being their paramour. Thé 
value is gone out of it, and the qualities 
that once rendered it respectable and use- 
ful are turned to poisons, infecting the 
whole civie body. Theft, on the other hand, 
which formerly made private persons its 
prey, is changed under the advanced con- 
ditions into graft, by means of which 
vast numbers of persons who would once 
have stolen from individuals now rob 
corporations, municipalities, and States, 
on such terms of administrational process 
that no individual is sensible of his loss. 
The taxes remain the same, and whether 
the appropriations are honestly spent or 
dishonestly conveyed is a matter of de- 
tail about which no one is seriously 
troubled, though we all pretend to be 
troubled. Piety, which originally con- 
cerned the ancestors as well as the gods, 
is, so far as it survives, an attitude of 
the mind towards the observances of 
public worship and the subscriptions for 
religious objects. The crude passion of 
pity has been reformed into organized 
charity, by which the greatest good is 
done to the most deserving with the least 
disadvantage to the doers. I might go 
on through the whole catalogue of the 
vices and virtues, as primitive man had 
them once and as definitive man has 
them now. But I won’t delay you from 
the inquiry which is to expose my 
great discovery. I suppese you have a 


SCTE OT ARR NIL LE EER TRIER RS atm a 


conscience which has occasionally made 
you unhappy ?” 

We perceived in this apparently inno- 
cent question a double barb, and were 
aware that a direct answer must be either 
to the effect that we had no conscience 
at all, or that we had certain facts in 
our history which our conscience could 
employ against our actual peace. So we 
simply returned question for question: 
“Isn’t this being rather personal again ?” 

“Then I will put the matter in a less 
Socratic form, and say that J have such 
a conscience, and that when I first be- 
gan to realize it I was proud of it quite 
in the proportion of the unhappiness it 
gave me. I was able to say to myself 
that here was a conscience which was on 
duty all the time; here was a conscience 
of the true Puritanic make; here was 
a conscience worthy of all my grand- 
mothers. I distinguished, and held that 
while my grandmothers were afflicted for 
the most part through the remembrance 
of imaginary sins, I was getting my 
dues for things veritably done against 
the law. Perhaps I felt the prouder of 
my conscience for that reason; but I had 
suffered from it my whole life until the 
other day, when it oceurred to me that 
perhaps it was not a conscience at all, 
but was only a survival of that foolish 
and futile passion of remorse which it 
was one of the first offices of Christianity 
to rebuke and reject.” 

Here our visitor made a little pause, 
and “ Ah!” we breathed, quite as people 
in novels breathe things when the author 
has got tired of saying that they uttered, 
or exclaimed, or ejaculated them. 

“Yes,” he took up the word again, 
“it occurred to me that it was that 
ugly and stupid and wicked thing, re- 
morse, so wasteful of the soul and so 
dangerous to the mind, and that I ought 
to have been all along ashamed of it, and 
not proud. But I was so much under its 
bondage still that I could not take any 
immediate action regarding it, and, in 
fact, I have not taken any action yet.” 

“Then what have you done?” we de- 
manded: one does not quite “ breathe ” 
such a thing. 

“T have come te confess myself to 
you, and to have it out with you.” 

“ But we are not a ghostly father, and 
we should not know what penance to im- 
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EDITOR’S 


man who had been too 
The offence is almost un- 
known, isn’t it?” 

“Not to the confessional, I fancy. 
But the point is this, my discovery is 


pose 


upon a 
conseientious. 


has not the principle, or passion, 
1 whatever you will or must call it, 
which we know as had a 
wholly one-sided or lopsided development, 
if it has had any at all? Or is it not 
the essentially sterile and mercy-defying 
thing we have known as remorse, and 
from which we ought to distinguish it?” 
“How do you mean ?” 


this: 


conscience 


“Tf conscience is to supply us a rule of 
conduct from experience, oughtn’t it to 
be intelligent, judicious, and impartial? 
Oughtn’t it to take account of what we 
have done as fairly and justly as each 
of us takes account of what another has 
done? Why should conscience always be 
against us, and never for us?” 

“Ts it?” 

“Well, not exactly. There are 
certain things, we will say, in which we 
have been so unquestionably right, that 
remorse itself can’t accuse us of mis- 
doing. But why shouldn’t it give us the 
benefit of the doubt? Why should the 
recognition of our righteousness from 
within come so grudgingly, so tardily, 
so unflatteringly ?” 

“Oh, you want to be praised for do- 
ing your duty ?” 

‘Don’t you? 

“ Not for us. 

“Oh, come! This is a serious matter. 
Why should conscience be punitive al- 
invariably, and almost never ap- 
plausive? Is it always to be like the 
trial justices of our courts who, when 
a man is found guilty, lecture him as 
well as sentence him, but when the fact 
is not made out against him, coldly say 
that the case is dismissed, and let him 
go away smarting from false arrest and 
imprisonment, with no sort of reparation 
from the State? I propose that hereafter 
when conscience brings us to book, in 
the wakeful hours of the night, or in 
diurnal moments of indigestion, it shall 
act as our defence as well as our prose- 
cution. Under the old system, from 
which mankind has suffered ever since 
the notion of personal responsibility was 
invented, I am brought to grief and 
shame by the remembrance of all the 


no, 


It’s often very difficult.” 


most 


EASY CHAIR. 


645 
sins and follies I have committed, and 
am not allowed to recall one good or 
wise action for my consolation. Oh, 
I know what you will say!” He hastened 
to stay us. “ You will say that I have 
perhaps no such actions to recall. But 
I know better, and you know better. In 
the average of life we all do more good 
deeds than bad ones, and yet our memory 
is swept blank of them when the inquisi- 
tion begins; we have not a word to say 
for ourselves.” 

Here our friend paused, and allowed us 
to disown the intention which he had 
perhaps only too clearly divined. “ We 
were not going to get off any cheap wit- 
ticism at your expense; we recognize the 
seriousness of the inquiry, and we ac- 
knowledge its interest, its importance. 
What we were going to suggest was that, 
as we have observed before this, there 
is something much more positive in the 
nature of evil, when expressed in action, 
than there is in the nature of good; so 
that it might very well leave a deeper 
impression in the memory.” Our friend 
looked as if he would like to believe us, 
and we added, “ But we don’t quite see 
what you are going to do about it.” 

“T am going to 


institute a reform 


of the human conscience; nothing less; 
and as this cannot be carried out single- 
handed, I must appeal to you and all 


fair-minded people to help me. As the 
matter now stands, our only defence is in 
flight. We must run to merry or reckless 
companions by day, or by night take one 
of those mysterious products of coal- 
tar, ranging from sulphonal to veronal, 
and escape to dreamless sleep from the 
torment of our thoughts. But this is 
cowardly; it is almost criminal. What 
i mean to do is to stand up to conscience 
and say, ‘Now! If you are really an 
Angel of the Lord, and not a Demon of 
the Pit which I will not mention by 
name, I charge you to read the record of 
my good and wise actions along with this 
soul-sickening array of 
follies. It is perfectly 
not seek to deny it, that in the instances 
you allege I was an ass and a fool, and 
a liar and a thief, in the measure that 
a gentleman can be without forfeiting 
the respect of the community by gross 
publicity. But at the same time I was 
a good citizen, a faithful husband, a 


sins 


my and 
true, and I do 
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kind father, and a friendly neighbor. I 
am quite confident that if I had kept a 
diary, and carefully set down the things 
I did and said, day by day, I could 
parallel each of the misdeeds you re- 
call to me with some effect of con- 
duct which you would not blame and 
must applaud. I know that I have been 
rash at times, but at other times I have 
been prudent; I have been selfish, but 
I have also been generous; I have been 
cruel, but I have been merciful too; I 
have been silly, but I have had crises in 
which I have been sensible. Really, if 
you are going to be of any use to me, 
vou have got to be fair henceforward, 
and give me a chance to defend myself. 
You must begin by taking account of 
my behavior in all those instances in 
which it was neither absurd nor wicked.’ 
This is what I shall say to my own con- 
science; and what I wish you to do is 
to call the general attention to the stand 
I have taken, and try to interest your 
readers in a movement which I am going 
to institute in behalf of humanity at 
large, as well as for my private comfort. 
As things are, conscience is simply go- 
ing from bad to worse, and the time is 
coming when we must either get a keeper 
for it, as the Most Catholic or the Most 
Christian kings used to do, or else re- 
form it on the basis I propose.” 

“Then,” we reflected, “it appears to 
us that the first thing to be done is to 
begin a diary, and set down at the end of 
each day as many worthy actions as we 
can scrape together in the record. The 
sins and follies we may safely leave to 
take care of themselves, for they are so 
deeply branded in the soul that con- 
science can put its finger on them un- 
erringly, infallibly.” 

“ Something like that, yes,” our friend 
assented, after a thoughtful moment. 

“But don’t you think,” we suggested 


, 


farther, “that it would be well to keep 
tab, as you would say—” 

“No!” he protested. 

“Well, then, set down every high and 
ennobling emotion, every splendid in 
tention, every impulse of good will, which 
we are aware of as qualifying us even 
in the commission of our worst sins 
and follies ?”’ 

“ That would certainly be no more than 
fair. Yes, that would be a very essential 
part of the reform. What we wish to 
do is redeem conscience from the taint of 
remorse, and to make it the friend as 
we have hitherto made it the enemy 
of man.” 

“Yes, we see what you mean. But 
isn’t there possibly something tempera- 
mental in the business which you have 
mistaken for something conditional ?” 

“ Now, I don’t see what you mean.” 

“We mean, does not conscience vary 
so much from man to man, and so 
much more from woman to woman, that 
there are individuals who are a match 
for their inquisitor, and who can over- 
whelm its vague accusals with a mass of 
excusals, instance upon instance, justifi- 
cation upon justification, which would 
leave it without the power or the hope 
of rebuttal ?” 

“Tf I knew any such man or any 
such woman,” our friend said, tragically, 
“T would go and exchange my lot with 
him or her, and throw in any amount of 
good fortune into the bargain. But there 
is no such man or woman, depend upon it. 
There are some who will make a brave 
show of being such, but at heart they are 
as helpless and hopeless as you or I.” 

At this point we thought it well to 
say, “We are not helpless or hopeless, 
and you must exclude any supposed 
personal motive of ours from your 
reform of conscience if you expect us 
to take part in it.” 
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E were saying that our new 
writers could not expect to win 
the large audience of thought- 
ful readers without largeness of appeal. 
We were thinking more of the theme 
than of the art, or rather of the theme 
as the most essential thing in the art, 
though its quality depends so much upon 
what the writer as an artist sees in it 
and discloses to us that the matter and 
the form are inseparable. 
What do we mean by 
appeal as associated 
theme? Evidently 


largeness of 
with an author’s 
the attitude of the 
audience, in every stage of its progress, 
determines the and character of 
the subject-matter which appeals to its 
concern and interest, in literature as in 
science and philosophy. The new writer 
who is to stand for what is distinctive 
to his generation emerges directly from 
this audience and represents its attitude 
and disposition. 

In our day we note a tendency which 
has become a movement in full course. 
We read a novel by Hewlett or Conrad 
or Hichens, or such short stories as 
Muriel Campbell Dyar and Georg Schock 
are writing, and we say that these belong 
especially to and illustrate this growing 
tendency. We observe a similar move- 
ment in all forms of imaginative lit- 
erature —a movement toward reality in 
our knowledge and portrayal of life. 

Everything in the world and in our life 
is coming to be interesting to us only as 
seen plain. We cherish real knowledge 
rather than notions, escaping, as far as 
we may, the tyranny of our intellectual 
concepts and fancies and the entangle- 
ments and pitfalls into which our sophis- 
tication betrays us. Science, in its quest 
of reality, has registered the general 
progress toward emancipation. Philos- 
ophy is following the example of science. 

In reading Professor William James’s 
recent book on Pragmatism we seem to 
be led along very much the same course 
which we suppose Mr. Howells might 


scope 


take if he were to write a book on Real- 
ism in Literature. This does not intro- 
duce a new method into philosophy, but 
it is the first elaborate exposition and 
justification of an attitude toward truth, 
in the consideration of philosophic prob- 
lems, which has hitherto been somewhat 
apologetically adopted. In science it 
was long ago inevitable that the close 
investigation of phenomena should ex- 
clude all speculative pretensions. Such 
assumptions as were from time to time 
made unknown substance 
back of known phenomena—such as the 
postulation of the atom and of the ether 
—were held not as certitudes, but merely 
as working hypotheses which would be 
given up for others after they should 
have served their turn. There was a time 
when mere classification gave satisfac- 
tion, as in botany and physiology, 
fore biology became 


coneerning 


be- 
a study of the cell. 


To name a thing and fix its place in 


a rational order sufficient. Now 
such knowledge is accounted superficial, 
though its attainment involves careful 
and accurate observation; we are no 
longer satisfied with an orderly descrip- 
tion of the world without us and within 
us; we desire to apprehend the real 
procedure of a genetic evolution, and, 
instead of leaping forward to a gen- 
eralization which will enable us to label 
and shelve, and so summarily dismiss, 
the subject of our study, we linger 
with particulars and seek beginnings 
rather than conclusions. 

Philosophy has naturally more tol- 
erance of loose vesture, priding herself 
on generalities. But science has forced 
her hand. Mr. James delights in bring- 
ing her down from her aerial heights to 
the ground; and the ground itself is 
exalted, just as our earth was when she 
was admitted to the celestial sisterhood 
without favor or prejudice. The abstract 
ideal to which we fly, escaping reality, 
ceases to have those virtues which we 
hoped to find in its tenuous atmosphere, 


was 
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and whieh, after all, are sensibly ap- 
parent to us only as we dwell in the real. 

Mr. James is himself too much of an 
artist—as indeed he shows himself to 
be in the grace and charm of his lit- 
erary expression—not to find the con- 
crete in its “local habitation ” more in- 
teresting than any notional entity. The 
universe may be One, as indeed is im- 
plied in the name we give it—but it 
is attractive to us chiefly because it is 
also Many, having begun to be charm- 
ing with its passing from the homoge- 
neous to the heterogeneous. It is signif- 
icant that the esthetic Indo-European at 
first imaginatively preferred polytheism, 
or favored a dualistic control of the 
universe by good and evil powers en- 
gaged in perpetual conflict. We are 
not ourselves seriously disturbed when 
we discover that heat may overcome 
gravitation, to which we impute uni- 
versality, and do not need the consol- 
ing assurance—if it is consoling—that, 
at absolute zero, gravitation would 
probably be the only force in evidence; 
since the reduction of all things to a 
point below any temperature whatever, 
while it would convincingly illustrate 
monism by a general and disastrous 
univertence, would also involve the ex- 
tinction of life, and thus of all the values 
we naturally cherish. 

We agree with Mr. James that we pre- 
fer things as they are, with such hopes 
as progressive pragmatism will permit us 
to entertain of general issues. If there is 
any far-off “divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves,” we certainly 
‘annot wish it to meet the rational ex- 
pectations of what the world ought to be 
or of what from the beginning it ought 
to have been—a world of absolute com- 
pleteness, in which nothing should be left 
to desire or to attain. 





All this is simply saying that we cheer- 
fully accept reality in whatever way it 
concerns us—in our life, our philosophy, 
our science and our literature. 

Passing now directly to literature, or 
rather recurring to it as the chief matter 
constantly before us in the Study, let 
us consider what limitations the ex- 
clusion of unreal matter has imposed 
upon the imaginative writer as to the 
themes at his command in his appeal to 


an audience which demands only the 
real. There still remains a vast re 
actionary audience composed of people 
who have not themselves, in the evolu- 
tion of character, become simply plain 
men and women, and who cherish in 
their vague fancies the insignia of an 
order irrecoverably past. Marble halls 
still haunt their dreams, inhabited by 
crowned princes and helmeted knights 
and other very undemocratic personages : 
and all this masquerade is the mon 
hungrily sought after by those from 
whose ordinary ways of life it is most 
remote and by starvelings whose fantas 
tie appetites long for better bread than 
can be made of wheat. Writers of ro 
mances have never been lacking to r 
spond to the fancied needs of this class 
of readers, not only giving them the 
coveted foreign satisfaction but also 
meeting nearer and more intimate cray 
ings for abnormal mental and emo 
tional nutrition. 

Doubtless, too, we are all reactionary, 
and of set purpose, now and then, taking 
a kind of holiday in spontaneous revels 
and masquerades, or allowing ourselves 
to be carried off our feet by some antique 
obsession, lest we take ourselves too 
seriously in our insistence upon plain 
clothes. It is a healthy reaction, because 
we know what we are about. Moreover. 
we may be sincerely retrospective, and 
the outworn antique may hold for us a 
resource beyond that of mere amusement 
when we reflect that what seems so un- 
real to us was in its own time intensely 
and often pathetically real. Even the 
pompous and picturesque past thus re- 
mains to us our legitimate though not 
negotiable possession. 

Realism holds us mainly to what is 
contemporaneous, because present values 
are reckoned in current coin; but we are 
not denied historical romance, provided 
it be true history and genuine romance. 

Nor are we absolutely forbidden the 
melodramatic, even off the stage, ‘certain- 
ly not that species of it which is so in- 
evitable an element in our lives that in 
assuming its obsolescence we elude reality. 
Passion is profoundly real for all of us, 
and the exaltation which culture gives 
it, relieving its elemental violence, while 
happily unable to reduce its expression to 
logical terms, makes it a more interest- 
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EDITOR’S 


ing as well as a more respectable factor 
in literature than it was in an older 
time; and melodrama, in so far as it 
inherits the virtues of this rehabilita- 
tion, maintains its appeal. Impassioned 
prose, also, when free from rhetorical 
artifice, may reflect deep reality, though 
in our day it is likely to have a less elab- 
orate expression than in the pages of De 
Quincey. Lofty themes, therefore, con- 
cerning matters of deep and everlasting 
interest to every human soul, have not 
lost their place in literature, though 
held more closely within the limits of 
a secure but mobile anchorage—secure 
because of its mobility—and always re- 
pudiating the Preacher’s assurance that 
any position taken is the conclusion of 
the whole matter, whereas it should be 
but the beginning. 

The chief value of realism is that, 
while it seems to bring us down to earth, 
it at the same time, as we have said, 
exalts the earth, so that the common and 
homely things have a new disclosure of 
old but neglected values. We accept our 
dwelling-place and find it glorified, so 


that we no longer in ungrateful contempt 


speak of home as exile. Other-worldli- 
waits its other-world. Our exist- 
ence here is doubtless, if not .exile, at 
least a sequestration, but we make the 
most of our enclosure—a garden of it, 
if we will. Nothing is in our intellect 
before it is in our senses, yet we find 
no good reason for disparaging our sen- 
sations because of this limitation. Em- 
bodiment is the very sacrament which the 
spirit has sought with all its desire, it- 
self shaping that organism which is at 
once its confinement and its expansion. 
Reality, is not distinguished 


ness 


then, is 
from appearances, which are indeed real- 
ization. The soul in us is, through sen- 
sible phenomena, brought into closer cor- 
respondence with the souls in things, 
which are akin to our own, than through 
our intellections. 

Realism in imaginative literature 
means closer relations with nature in 
all the phases she presents to us, and the 
writer abides with them and makes the 
most of them in all their chromatic 
variety, becoming unliterary in his im- 
mediate regard of them fer their own 
sakes. But, whether poet or essayist or 
novelist, he makes human action and 
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passion the dominant interest in this en- 
vironment. Writers have always done 
this, but not always in this real way as 
to both natural and human phenomena. 

We are aware that what we are insist- 
ing upon must seem like a truism to many 
of our readers, who ask if to portray life 
truly has not been the aim of all novel- 
ists. Did not Fielding speak of human 
nature with authority as if he were its 
infallible hierophant? And Samuel War- 
ren, the author cf Ten Thousand a Year 
—did he not regard himself as a suc- 
cessful rival of Dickens because of the 
reality of his fiction? Was not Defoe 
the father of realism, as he was, in a way, 
of English fiction itself? Yet there is 
not one of our critical readers who could 
not convict every man who wrote novels 
before Thomas Hardy of unreality in the 
kind of thing which he attempted to 
represent as human life, if not in 
manner of doing it. Many of the women 
who have written fiction, from Jane 
Austen, Susan Ferrier, and Maria Edge- 
worth down to our own time, have come 
far nearer to realism, as we understand 
it, than the men; because they have 
been content to present common things 
and common experiences in a plain and 
direct appeal. 

Those who regard fiction as mainly a 
comment on life naturally remind us that 
human nature is essentially the same in 
all ages, and that the views of life en- 
tertained by the novelists of to-day must 
be very much the same as those held by 
their predecessors. But it is just these 
“views” which realistic fiction must 
more and more repudiate. Every ob- 
servant man’s mind reacts upon what he 
sees in the world about him and what he 
finds in books, and inevitably his gen- 
eralizations crystallize into views. That 
is what theory primarily means—a view, 
And it is true that these views of life 
do not suffer much change from one gen- 
eration to another, for the purposes of 
didactic comment. But reality, as we 
have intimated, rests rather in the par- 
ticular than in the general, in the in- 
dividual rather than in the type, .in 
phenomena themselves rather than in any 
laws of conduct we may deduce from 
them. George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser is more 
spontaneous, less easily accounted for 
logically, than her Daniel Deronda, and 


his 
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is, therefore, more genuinely interesting 
Lecause more real. 

Our sensibility as a factor in art and 
literature is susceptible of constant de- 
velopment from age to age. Color and 
tone to the eye and ear of the modern 
painter and musician are divided into 
distinet shades which were not apparent 
to their primitive forebears. Formal and 
applied ethics as stated in general terms 
were the same in the oldest Egyptian 
dynasties as in our own day. Our ad- 
vance is in the field of our perceptions, in 
our real knowledge through physical and 
psychical sensibility simultaneously de- 
veloped. Richard Jefferies revelled in a 
world of reality undreamed of by Pliny 
or Humboldt. Real, as distinguished 
from formal, ethics has had a correspond- 
ing development into the complex and 
infinitely varied phenomena of what we 
call our manners—our psychical physiog- 
nomy, the most subtle and elusive as well 
as the most spontaneous manifestation 
of our life which the creative artist 
has to interpret. It is a vital develop- 
ment not definable in any formulary. 
Considering this ever-widening field of 
reality,| we begin to see what realism in 
imaginative literature means and how 
inadequate must be any definition of it 
through what it excludes or through 
some partial though very important posi- 
tive characterization of it—one so im- 
portant, for example, as its exaltation of 
the commonplace. One of the most mis- 
leading distinctions of it is that which 
opposes it to idealism. It is in reality 
only that beauty and all that is ideally 
excellent are embodied forth or brought 
home and made familiar. 

Accurate observation of nature is 
necessary to scientific research and state- 
ment, but in imaginative writing it is 
not the description of the external world 
that is essential, but the feeling of it 
as a familiar complement of our human- 
itv; yet the feeling must be as true as 
if it were born of real acquaintance. 
In like manner the human sympathy 
of the writer rather than his critical 
judgment will lead him into the true 
vision of human life. He does not 
make a photographic transcript of ac- 
tualities which he has observed. His 
portrayal of human nature is creative; 
his characters are born, not fashioned or 





invented, else they and what they do 
and feel would seem unreal. 

We seem to have been drifting away 
from the consideration of the theme to 
that of the method; but it is evident that 
the method of realism enlarges instead 
of narrowing the writer’s field of creative 
work. Life is the theme—not what we 
think about it, but what it discloses to 
our developed sensibility. The theme 
divides itself as the living itself is di- 
vided to us and among us, and not, as 
in the old didactic formularies, into 
“firstlies” and “secondlies,” till we 
reach the “finallies.” This real dis 
tribution develops surprises as novel as 
those fairy-tales of recent science which 
are incidental to the disclosures of the 
universal life in its unfolding, which is 
a like dividing of itself to our compre- 
hension. Following these lines, litera- 
ture shows its unlimited resources for 
an entertainment far more interesting, 
if not so stately or imposing, than it 
could furnish under its old masks. 

The enlargement of literature, like its 
enrichment, must be through the truth, 
which discloses the real values of our 
earthly existence and experience in their 
living terms, and which gives to common 
things and associations their full mean- 
ing, investing them with their natural 
pathos and with the romance formerly 
associated mainly with what was alien 
and remote. A new and higher kind of 
curiosity has been awakened and de- 
veloped which the stories of old travel- 
lers like Marco Polo could not satisfy— 
a curiosity concerning intimate things. 
Our perspective is changed, diminishing 
the enchantments due to distance, as the 
microscope has outmatched the telescope 
in the revelation of the wonderful. 

Any solicitude, therefore, which we 
may feel as to the immediate future of 
literature is not whether writers for the 
new generation will do the things which 
once seemed great, but whether they will 
still further widen the range of the 
human imagination in the field of real- 
ity. It is in that way that their larger 
appeal must be won. That indefinable 
distinction which genius alone can give 
to literature, even in truth’s plain 
air, is not precaleulable. Present con- 
ditions certainly do not justify any 
discouraging forecast. 
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Cap’n Hezekiah’s 


BY FREDERICK 


SEE,” said Captain Hezekiah, “ that 

there’s an English lord a-fittin’ out an 

expedition to go huntin’ for treasure 

down to the Galapagos Islands. Well, 
| ain't no English lord, but I run a treasure 
huntin’ expedition once, with all the frills 
an’ accomp’niments. 

‘Never met Cap’n Obadiah Hawkes, did 
ve Cap'n Obadiah’s a good sailorman, a 
good all-roun’ master mariner. When he’s 
Cap'n Obadiah Hawkes, a-sailin’ on the deep, 
blue sea, ye couldn’t fool him, not for a lit 
tle bit. He’s a holy terror of the old school, 
an’ any man that’s sailed afore the mast 
with Cap’n Obadiah Hawkes knows what’s 
a-comin’ to him if he don’t git up right spry 
in’ lively when he’s told to do somethin’. 
But when Cap’n Obadiah Hawkes goes ashore 
in’ becomes jest plain Mr. Obadiah Hawkes 
so to speak, he develops a disposition which 
ve might call confidin’. It’s too blame con 
fidin’. An’ the result was, on the time I’m 
tellin’ ye about, that Obadiah made the ac 
quaintanece, one time or another, of pretty 
much all the fellers that was then in the 
uus’ness of sellin’ gold bricks; an’ among the 
iequaintances that Cap’n Obadiah Hawkes 
made when he was ashore seein’ life in a 
great city was one L. Montmorency 
Mortimer 

‘LL. Montmorency was a leetle bit of a 
chap, but he was strong on clothes, L. Mont 
morency was. 

“I don't rightly recollect jest how L 
Montmorency did meet Obadiah in the fust 
place, but he kept a-cultivatin’ his acquaint- 
ance whenever Obadiah got to New York, 
which was about once in two or three 
months, an’ finally, when he thought the 
time was ripe, he sprung it on Obadiah. He 
jest sprung it with all the fixin’s. There 
was the old chart written on parchment, jest 
tattered an’ frayed an’ torn round the 
aidges, ye know: looked jest ’s if it was got 
up in A.D. 1709, jest when L. Montmorency 
said “twas, an’ right down in one corner 
of the chart was the initials of Cap’n Kidd, 
lookin’ jest as natural as L. Montmorency 
said they did. An’ then there was the story 
of the old sailorman who was a cabin-boy 
on Cap'n Kidd’s ship jest before the Cap’n 
was hung, over to Boston, in 1710. An’ the 
sailorman lived to be ninety, an’ died jest 


after the War of the Revolution, leavin’ the 
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chart an’ tradition to his son, an’ “twas 
handed down in the fam’ly until it come into 
the possession of L. Montmorency. 

‘Well, L. Montmorency said he'd been 
lookin’ round for a man to go in shares with 
him an’ go an’ git that gold of Cap’n Kidd’s. 
He told Obadiah that he had jest been 
called by a cable message to the other side. 
I don’t rightly remember whether he said 
‘twas the Prince of Wales or one of them 
Rothschilds that had sent for him. 

“LL. Montmoreney said that if Cap’n 
Obadiah would go an’ git the gold they'd 
go even shares. In the mean time, bein’ as 
he was goin’ abroad to see the Prince of 
Wales or Lord Rothschild, he allowed that it 
would be a great accommodation if Obadiah 
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would let him have a leetle matter of tw 
hundred an’ fifty dollars. 

‘Not that he did that on the spot. ve 
understand, ‘cause Cap'n Obadiah, not bein’ 
accustomed to associate with the financial 
friends of L. Montmorency, warn't gen'rally 
earryin’ two hundred an’ fifty dollars round 
with him: but when he got back to his 
home in Round Harbor he mortgaged the 
house, an’ the next trip he made to New 
York he jest laid down the two hundred an’ 
fiftv, like the durned sculpin he was. 

Say, it’s funny about this diggin’ for 
Cap'n Kidd’s gold. It was on Jewell’s Is 
land that L. Montmoreney’s chart located 
the treasure I tell ye, Obadiah didn’t wait. 
He took the chart, an’ he sot sail on the 
Pretty Patience, an’ away they jogged for 
Casco say An he landed jest where the 
chart said he'd ought to land, an’ he found 
a queer-shaped rock which was enough like 
the queer-shaped rock on the chart to answei 
the puppose An’ then he went due nor’east 
five hundred paces an’ found another quee1 
shaped rock, an’ by that time he saw him 
self a millionaire 

An’ then, havin’ found the second queer- 
shaped rock he took = hi compass an 
travelled in from the shore five hundred 
paces, goin’ west, half a pint south, an’ 
then, still sailin’ accordin’ to Captain Kidd’s 
original chart. he went back to the first 
rock, an’ then he started in agin, this time 
sailin’ nor’, nor’west by nor’, an’ when his 
second laig crossed his fust, he was a-standin’ 
right on the spot where, in 1708, Cap'n Kidd 
buried that gold that everybody's been 
lookin’ for ever sine 

* Obadiah knew ‘twas right. ‘eause ‘twas 
jest like the chart an jest like what L. 
Montmoreney had told him; an’ then he an’ 
the men he had with him. began to dig, an’ 
thev dug there three days 


‘Well, finally, of course, Cap'n Obadiah 
had to give it up, though he still had a 
sneakin’ notion that if he kept on diggin 
he might find the gold; but as hed got 
down to the solid laidge an’ didn’t have no 
dynamite, he couldn’t go any deeper; an’ 
more’n that, it was plain enough that Cap) 
Kidd hadn't lifted out more’n seven or eight 
tons of rock before he put the gold in An 
most of the rest of the island had been dug 
up already 

“Well, I heard the story, ‘cause Obadia 
was so hard up after puttin’ that mortgag: 
on his place that he needed some temporayr 
assistance, an’ I let him have some money 
I didn’t give Obadiah no advice. “Twarn't 
no use, 

“Things run along, an’, I guess, ‘twas ‘long 
the next summer when I was down to Ba 
port, Long Island. Id run in there in a 
ca’m, an’ I'd stepped ashore one mornin’ 
when who should I see comin’ towards me 
but L. Montmorency Mortimer! I knew him 
right off. Id heard Obadiah tell about hin 
enough to know what he looked like 

* L. Montmoreney was that tickled to se« 
me you could hardly believe it. He comes 
along with his flipper stretched out. in 
he says: 

“*Why, Cap'n Skinner, I'm glad to se 
you. 

**"Tain’t Skinner,’ says I, ‘it’s Randall.’ 

“*Why, yes,” says L. Montmorency, * of 
course; Cap'n Randall, my old friend Cap'n 
Randall from—from—’ 

“* From Westport, Massachusetts, I says, 
me bein’ from Round Harbor, you unde 
stand. 

“*Why, ves, of course, to be sure, he 
says. * Dear old Westport! How is the dear 
old town, Cap'n?’ 

“ An’ then L. Montmorency insisted that 
[ should go with him where I could git a 





HE LANDED JUST WHERE THI 





CHART SAID HE OUGHT TO LAND” 
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CAPTAIN KIDD WAS MY GREAT-GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER,' 


leetle of the oh-be-joyful. Course | don't 


ven'rally tech nothin’ except in case of sick 


time I looked at that L. 
Montmoreney I felt had a 
Jest about as I s’posed he'd do, he 
started in with that yarn about Cap'n Kidd 
an’ the old sailorman. He had 
chart in his pocket. jest like the 
fust Same initials down in the corner. 
Chis time he'd come from a talk with 
a capitalist at his summer place, an’ the 
capitalist was insistin’ that L. Montmorency 
should start right off the next 
up to Alasky to arrange for combinin’ the 
reindeer farms up there. 

Well, ve see, | got along fust rate with 
LL. Montmorency. He was a talkative chap, 
an’ I let him run on. IT found he’d gone up 
since he talked with Obadiah. You remem 
ber. he teched Obadiah for a trifle of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, while this time 
he wanted to know if I couldn’t let him have 
a matter of a thousand dollars, takin’ his 
half of Cap’n Kidd’s gold as security an’ the 
chart, so I could go an’ git my collateral, so 
to speak. 

*T told him T couldn't 
spot, ‘cause I should 
some money on the 
New 


ness: but every 


sick, so I good 


excuse 


another 
Looked 


jest 


day to go 


do it right on the 
have to go an’ raise 
schooner; but I said 
York knew all about 


my consignees in 





me, an’ if I wanted a 

thousand dollars I could 

git it all right. L. Mont 

morency told me IL better 

anything about 

this gold bus ness. 

*“*Mum'’s the word, 

says I. ‘An’ now, I 

says, ‘Mr. Mortimer, I 

rely on you,as an honest 

man, not to go back on 

me in this matter. I 

have got to ask ye to 

wait till eight o'clock to 

night, Mr. Mortimer; but 

says 1” I think you ought to 

give me an option on this 

thing until that time, I 

He said that while he was in a 

hurry to git away to Alasky, he would wait 

until eight that evenin.’ An’ then 

we parted But he was on hand at eight 

that night all right, an’ then L. 

Montmorency Mortimer got the biggest sur 
prise of his life. 

“We was layin’ to anchor out 
Bayport Harbor Bill Muggins 
for me that vear. sill stands about six 
feet four in his stockin’ feet, an’ he is built 
in proportion Silas Hogg was cook. Silas 
ain't Bill, but a durned sight 
bigge1 


not say 


savs 
o'clock 


o clock 


there at 


was mate 


so tall as he’s 
round 

“Eight o'clock, ‘longside comes L. Mont 
morency Mortimer. He was rowed out by 
a chap that looked somethin’ like L. Mont- 
morency seed. I asked the two on 
‘em right down into the eabin, an’ Bill 
Muggins an’ Silas Hogg come right down 
An’ when they got down there, I says 
to Mortimer, says I, ‘Mr. Mortimer, I’ve 
been thinkin’ this thing over, an’ I’ve come 
to the conclusion that it ain’t no manner of 
use for three men to go down there to git 
that gold. TI says, ‘ I’ve figured it all out, 
an’ it weighs so much that ‘twould take the 
whole five on us to lift it out an’ git it into 
the schooner, an’ so,’ I says, ‘ this afternoon 
[I jest dropped round on capitalist 


gone to 


100. 


your 
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friends an’ told ‘em you couldn't go to 
Alasky, ‘cause you was a-goin’ to take a 
leetle sail with me.’ 

“Well, sir, you ought to seen L. Mont 
morency Mortimer! He jest pranced round 
that cabin, an’ the language he used was 
awful, even for a seafarin’ man. Made me 
turn pale, some of it An’ then he started 
for the companionway, when Bill Muggins 
jest kind of reached, an’ L. Montmorency 
Mortimer went for’ard instead of aft, an’ 
when he lit there was a sound louder’n any 
of them words he'd been usin’. Looked kind 
of squally for a minute, though, ‘cause L. 
Montmorency Mortimer’s friend pulled a 
gun from his hip pocket, an’ if he'd carried 
out his intentions, I shouldn’t have been 
tellin’ ye this story now, I guess. “Twarn’'t 
the young man’s fault that he didn’t shoot. 
The reason he didn’t was owin’ to the fact 
that Silas Hogg happened to trip his toe at 
that instant, an’ | be blamed if, when he fell, 
he didn’t fall right on that chap with the 
pistol Ye see, Silas, weighin’ about three 
hundred, jest flattened the starch all out 
of that other chap. 

* Montmorency was over to his corner 
rubbin’ his head an’ wonderin’ how all the 
stars got into the cabin, an’ I had the pistol. 
An’ then I says, says I, ‘ Mr. Mortimer, you 
don’t want to try any of them games on this 
ship. There’s a part of the Cap'n Kidd story 


you haven't heard,’ says I. * Cap'n Kidd was 
my great-great-great-grandfather on my 
mother’s side, an’,’ says I, ‘Mr. Mortimer, 


when I git riled seems to me sometimes 
that Grandfather Kidd’s sperrit takes right 
possession of me an I'm a reg lar pirate. 
An’ if you two fellers don’t go quiet an’ 
peaceful on this voyage.’ says I, *‘ Grand 
father Kidd's sperrit will git such a grip 
on me that I sha’n’t be able to answer for 
the consequences 4 

“We got under way within an hour after 
they was on board, an’ jest to see that they 
didn't git into any mischief down below 
while the rest of us was on deck, I let ‘em 
come up an’ try their muscle on the wind 
lass for a few minutes while we was gittin’ 
the anchor An’ then I took L. Montmoreney 
Mortimer right into my watch, an’ I give 
Bill Muggins the other feller in his watch: 
an’ Silas Hogg, not havin’ any watch an’ 
bein’ real talented as a musician, got out 
the concertina as we sailed over the moon 
lit waters an’ sot down on the bits for’ard 
an’ played an’ sung ‘My name was Cap'n 
Kidd as I sailed,’ which, I told L. Montmo 
rency, Was real appropriate to the occasion. 

‘I managed to time it so we come to 
anchor off Jewell’s Island jest after dark. 
An’ at the right p’int we set L. Montmorency 
Mortimer an’ his friend diggin’ for Cap'n 
Kidd’s gold 

“They warn’t very much accustomed to 
that kind of work, an’ *twarn’t more’n an 
hour an’ a half before they commenced to 
holler for mercy. But I kept right at it, till 
they were two of the plum beatenest chaps 
you'd ever see when we took ‘em out on 
board the schooner agin. An’ then I says 


to L. Montmoreney, says I, ‘ Mr. Mortimer, 
I says, ‘ last year you sold this same original 
chart of my grandfather Kidd’s to my friend 
Cap'n Obadiah Hawkes. As near as I can 
figure out, I says, ‘you owe Cap’n Obadiah 
Hawkes about three hundred an’ fifty do! 
lars. He give you two hundred an’ fifty fo. 
the chart, an’ *twas worth, suttin, a hundred 
dollars to him to come round here to Jewell’- 
Island an’ dig that all-fired big hole. Now, 
says I, ‘I’ve decided that you pay that 
money back to Cap’n Obadiah Hawkes, an 
that while you are payin’ it back you'll keep 
out of mischief, so you won't have any 
chance to sell no more Kidd charts to con 
fidin’ sea-cap’ns from way down East.’ 

“Well, up to that time L. Montmorency 
Mortimer had put up a pretty good bluff 
He'd stood it pretty well. He'd consid’rabl 
grit an’ ginger in him, no matter what he 
was. But when I sprung that on him, he 
said he couldn’t pay back that money, ’cause 
he didn’t have it. 

“*No,’ I says, ‘you hain’t got it. but 
you're goin’ to git it. What you're gain’ to 
do is, you're goin’ to stay right on board 


this schooner an’ cook. Yes, sir, cook! 
You're goin’ to cook for me an’ Bill Mug 
gins I’ve been troubled, for a cook for 
some time. Silas Hogg here is goin’ to git 


married an’ says he’s goin’ to stay ashore, 
an’ I confess I didn’t know which way to 
turn, ‘cause Silas knows jest how I like 
my victuals cooked, an’ there ain’t nobody 
else that does. Now,’ I says, ‘I’m _ jest 
goin’ to teach you, an’ you'll stay an 
cook ’em until you earn that three hundred 
an’ fifty.’ 

‘I felt obleeged to speak real sharp to 
him,—an’ say, I don’t take no stock in the 
work most missionaries do, an’ I ain't got 
any great opinion of all them schemes to 
convert the heathen an’ the wicked, but 
after L. Montmorency Mortimer had sailed 
up an’ down the coast with me for eighteen 
months, cookin’ salt-horse an’ pettatoes 
three times a day, gittin’ hardened up by a 
seafarin’ life an’ earnin’ the fust money he’d 
ever got honest in his mis’rable existence, I 
be hanged if he didn’t become quite a feller, 
an’ if he hasn’t kept straight ever since! 
Where is he now? Why, he’s sailin’ with 
Cap'n Obadiah Hawkes. I told Obadiah 
that he could have him. 

* Yes, I told Obadiah that he could have 
him for mate. I was sorry to part with 
him, but so long as he sails with Obadiah 
there ain't nobody goin’ to sell Obadiah any 
gold bricks, or wheat-fields in Alasky, or 
anythin’ of that sort, ’eause Mr. Mortimer 
has forgotten more about the gold-brick 
game than most of ‘em know, an’ he-keeps 
an eye on Obadiah—sort of guardeen angel, 
he is—an’ sees that Obadiah sails straight. 

“What did we do with the other chap? 
Oh, he was so onnery that we jest landed 
him on Jewell’s Island an’ left him there. 
But I presume somebody took him off the 
island after a time. An’ for all I know, he’s 
back in little old New York sellin’ dreams 
to star-gazers.” 
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The Kick-off 


Showing football to be o} classic Origin 


The Dream of the Automoboatist 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


| D love to float rill the old sardine 
In a Motor-boat, In the waters green 


The Automobile of the sea Was frightened half out of his box 


To run down Whales 
And scrape the scales 
Of the Shad and the ¢ oO. D 


I'd love to seoot 

With a honking toot 
Through waves that are 

And seare the Shark 

In the fathoms dark 
Where the cables supinely lie. 


I'd love to whiz 
Through the filmy fizz, 
Past the Spanish Mackerel’s home, 
And graze the wheel 
Of the startled eel, 
As he wiggles along the foam. 


I'd love to speed 
Thro’ dank seaweed, 
Over coral and reef and rocks, 


scraping the sky; 


I'd love to skip 

(Yer the spume and drip, 
\s the hurricane madly blows, 

(nd seatter the spray 

In the good old way 


In the ocean liner’s nos« 


I'd love to dash 
With a roar and a splash 
Through the ocean so vast and cool, 
And break up the class 
As I noisily pass 
In the Porpoise’s Saline School. 


I've had my day 
In the usual way 
In my little red car so free, 
And now I wish 
"Mid the waves and fish 


To do just the same at sea! 
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hLePitAa Do you care 


gq meal? 


Better than He Knew 


HE hour had come for the language |e 

son in a government Indian schoo! 
Among the words on the board to be put 
into sentences was the word “ singula) 
The teacher explained that it meant quee 
peculiar, odd, uncommon. Tommie Stewart 
a half-breed Crow Indian twelve years old 
produced a result of diligent labor. showine 
a bit of humor in his make-up and keer 
observation as far as the Indians were con 
cerned, at least. He wrote the following 
sentence: 


Se morn “Tf a man have no wife he is singular 


KLEPHUM., No; | prefer the Conti 
ntal style. Breakfast-—a half-ton of hay Once a Boy Himself ; 
a la demi hoagshead o] water.” : 
: - HAT man remembers that he was one 
a boy himself,’ a Broadway jewelle ‘ 
remarked, as a customer left the = stor 
“He came in just now and said he wanted 
A Budding Machiavelli a watch for his boy for a birthday present 
and that he wanted the cheapest I had.” 
_— R-YEAR-OLD Bob was playing with “The old skinflint! And L know he is 
a little girl named May lived next well fixed, too,” the jeweller’s friend com 
door, When some one saw little May begin mented. 
to ery and hurry home Knowing Master The other smiled. “I told him that thos« 
Bob's propensity for rough games, his mothe very cheap ones wouldn't keep good time 
called him to her and questioned him eare the other continued. “ But he said: * Oh 
fully as to what he did to hurt that’s all right. Just give me one that has 
* Didn't do nutlin to her,” the only the back fixed on so that he can get it off 
satisfaction she could obtain’ from the he will be satisfied. ” 
youngster 
llis mother was not satisfied, however . 
ind when luncheon was served there hap In the Library 


pened to be on the table a kind 


which Bob was extremely 


Bob.” said she, “if you will 
vou did to May I will give 


of cake.” 

rhe little fellow hesita 
ted a moment, then an 
swered boldly 

os just raised up my 
shovel, and it hit her foot.” 

In accordance with her 
promise his mother gave 
him the cake, and also a 
severe reprimand After 
luncheon, he was washed and 
dressed and taken in cere 
mony to apologize to May, 
which he did with due 
solemnity 

But Bob didn't hit me 
with his shovel, May de 
clared with innocent su 
prise “IT fell down and 
hurt my foot so bad I had to 
vo home 

Why. job.” eried his 
scandalized parent, ‘* what 
did you tell me that you hit 
May with your shovel for?” 

Because I wanted the 
cake,” answered the youth 
ful diplomat * And I 
fought maybe I'd do_ it 
sometime.” 


cake of 


* Now ” 7 OcLp you mind changing this fo 
what me, mum? It’s the second edition 
piece and [ haven't read the first.” 


He CAT-TAILER. 


VMERE ISA MAN IN CATMIP TowN, 
WMOSE KINONESS BRINCS WIM CREAT RENOWN . 
ONCE OMA TIME WE BEALT IM FUR , 
Bur Mow We ISA CAT-TAIL-&R . 
WHEN CARELESS KIT TENS BAEAK THEIR TAILG, 
(0S MOBE OF TREATMENT MEVER FAILS » 
(e’S QUICK ANS KINB,AS YOU GAN S&E, 


fh af ail 1? SF ft 
AND NEVER CHARGES ANY FEE 
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All the Same 





HERE is a minister in 
Chicago who doesn't 
wlieve in church fairs and 
similar methods of rais 
ng money, though these 
ideas are opposed to those 

a number of his lead 
ng parishioners Not 
ong ago the church need 

money, and a fair was 
sroposed 

“Every time any one 
suggests a church fair, | 
“reminded of a littl 


cident which well, 
hich might have on 
irred,” the ministet 


said, his eyes smiling 

“Once upon a time i 
nan was going along a 
rk street, when a foot 

ul suddenly appeared 

d keeping his pistol in 
the man’s face, began to 
elieve the man of his 
oney Che footpad, 

wever, apparently suf 
ered some pangs of re¢ 

orse, for he said: 

‘* ie pretty rough to 
ve gone through like this 
iin’t it, pard?’ 

**Oh, that’s all right. 
ld man, his victim an 

ered, cheerfully re 
vas on my way to a 
hureh fair, anyway, and 
now | can go home and 
be comfortable.’ ”’ 
rhe fair was not held 








A New Version 


TEACHER in a North 

Carolina’ school _re- 
cently asked the pupils 
of the seventh grade to 
sketch the events sul 
rounding Julius Cwsar’s 
death. \ boy in the class 
wrote as follows: 

‘Cesar was killed by 
the ides of March. Some 
body told him he had bet 
ter watch out for the ides, 
but he said he wasn’t 
afraid of them. One 
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(And splash myself and shout; 


























And peopl say, 
He’s brave withott 























Yes, very boldly 
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I’m not quite certain yet! 


























morning when he was going along the street 
a man said to him, the ides are here. 


Cesar said, but they ain't 


Misunderstood 














HE American small boy’s mamma sent him 





he went in the Senate House 


were over in one corner. 








Directly one of where he was visiting. All the exercises de 








them ran up and stuck his dagger in Cesar’s 


back, and then all the 
their daggers in him, 
and died.” 





lighted him, but closing-day sent him home 











played games, and then every one stood up 
and sang, ‘ For God’s Sake, Save the King!’ ” 




















No Horse for Him 


( NCE upon a time there was a young 
married man who had some. slight 
bickerings with the woman of his choice 
These having occurred with great fre 
quency, he went to his father, who was 
older and much more married 
‘Father he said, “is it not meet that 
I should be the ringmaster in my own 


\ ickiup Oy must | kowtow to the 
‘ had 

Whereat the old man smiled wiselv and 
said 


\iv son, yonder are a hundred chickens 
and here a fine team of horses Do you 
we the feathered tribe on this wagon, 
hitch up the team, and start out Wher 
ever you find a man and his wife living 
together, make diligent Investigation to find 
out who the commanding officer is, and 
where it is the woman give her a chicken 
lf vou find a man running a house give 
him one of the horses.” 

So the young man loaded up the fowls 
ind started out upon his pilgrimage of self 
education And when he had but seven 
chickens left, he approached a_ habitation 
with his forlorn inquiry to which the 
man replied 

‘I'm the ace-high cockalorum of this 
outfit.” 

And the wife 
corroborated the statement 


without fear or favor, 
hen the young 
man said 

* Take your choice of the horses. EKither 
one vou fancy is yours.’ And after the 
man had walked around the team several 


times and looked in their mouths, he said, 
* Well, I'll take the bay.” 

Now, the wife didn’t like bay horses, and 
she called John aside, and after whispering 
in his ear she allowed him to return. 

‘Il guess I'll take the black horse,” he 
said. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the pilgrim 
* You'll take a chicken.” 


A Philanthropist 


A’ earnest East Side worker says that 
not long ago she was approached by an 
old gentleman, who has the reputation of 
being something of a philanthropist, with 
the request that he be permitted to accom 
pany her on one of her rounds of visits 
Much pleased, the worker consented. The 
destitute condition in which many families 
were found elicited expressions of deep 
sympathy from the old gentleman, but to 
his companion’s surprise and regret nothing 
more material. Presently they came upon a 
small girl weeping bitterly. , 

“ What is it, my dear?” the old gentleman 
inquired. 

The child raised a tear-stained face and 
pointed into a dark alleyway. “* Me mudder 
sent me to buy some bread, an’ I lost my 
dime in there an’ I'll git licked awful!” 
she sobbed. . e 

* Poor dear!” he remarked, in a tender 
voice, at the same time putting his hand 
into his vest pocket. “ Don’t ery. Here is a 


match; perhaps you will be able to find it!” 
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CASSANDRA 


Painted for Harper's Magazine by Edwin A. Abbey, R.A. 





